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Science piercing the dim past of Nature's work, finds 
that Chilean’s superiority as a fertilizer is due partly to the 
rave elements, iodine, bovon and magnesium, which owe 
their presence to the fact that Chilean is of natural origin. 


Millions 
of birds 


ages ago helped to make this year’s 


CROP SUCCESS 


Graceful creatures ... billions and billions of them... they 
probably played an important part in creating Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda. Vast guano deposits and the decomposition of their 
bodies, coupled with other natural forces, are believed to 
have helped make Chilean Nitrate what it is... super-nitrate 
fertilizer... Nitrogen PLUS. 
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Chilean Nitrate is the natural nitrate, regarded as the most 
efficient form of nitrogen. Science has discovered the reason 
for this superiority. Because of Chilean Nitrate’s natural 
origin, it contains rare elements—so-called impurities—such 
as iodine, boron and magnesium. Each of these elements is 
plant food. Each is necessary ...important. That is why 
Chilean is so much better... because it is Nitrogen PLUS. 





Side dress with Chilean 
This year more than ever, it will pay to side-dress your cot- 


ton and corn with Chilean Nitrate. Reduces risk of loss. Ch ; 
Insures greatest return from your fertilizer investment. No Ni t nae d 


farmer is justified in taking chances this year. The safe, sure 
course, is the one to follow. Chilean Nitrate, backed by 100 
years of successful use, is the time-proved nitrogen fertilizer. 
Side-dress your crops with Chilean and make money. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








57 William St. New York City 
10¢ Ib. bags. And the low seicg combines c ENetriat oflees at: 
ace. Sp “Chilean” when you order nitrate. HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
| the advantages of Nitrogen PLUS. Chilean SHEPHERD BLDG., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
lean (crystalline) and Champion | ORLANDO BANK & TRUST BLDG., ORLANDO, FLA. 


| genuine Chilean Nitrate. The 
t im to In writing for literature or information, 
please mention Ad No. H-35 
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Citrus 

Frui 

of the South 
Are Finding 
An Increasing 
Market 
Abroad 














CITRUS—a CASH CROP FROM FLORIDA TO THS Bit’ GRANDER 








The South Is Gathering Its Finest Crop of 


HE South is at the moment 
harvesting .and marketing 
the biggest and finest crop 
of oranges, grapefruit, and limes 
in all its history, and as a-most 
gratifying result, Florida, the greatest citrus state of the 
South, is today in point of agricultural income one of the 
very few states of the nation that is up to the level of 1929 
While Florida is the second great orange state of the 
nation in point of quantity, she is not only the greatest 
grapefruit region in the United States but is the greatest 


producer of grapefruit in the world. In passing it might - 


be pointed out that oranges are produced in a belt extending 
from Florida’ to the Rio Grande, and that in the-rich val- 
leys of that romantic international stream grapefruit reaches 
perfection. ‘The harvest of citrus as a whole in Texas has 
grown from a mere beginning ten years ago to the present 
annual yield of around a million boxes 

During the season the citrus belt of the South as a whole 
will show a harvest of some 30,000,000 boxes or more of 
citrus fruits. Measured in carload quantities, this means 
some 60,000 carloads. For these the growers will receive 
on beyond $50,000,000 

In our Southem citrus industry the past decade has seen 
much promising new development, particularly in sales in 
the foreign field. Our invasion of the British market has 
been both spectacular and triumphant. Shipments of oranges 
to Great Britain have come up from practically nothing a 
decade ago to around a million hundredweight now. These 
are divided between Florida and California 

Turning to grapefruit, however, Florida is practically 
the sole source of grapefruit for the British table. Where 
we were selling practically no grapefruit there in 1920, the 
value of sales in 1928 had mounted to $3,300,000, and this 
in the meantime has mounted to around $8,000,000 at the 
present moment if the same rate of increase has continued as 


Citrus Fruits 


was shown between 1920 and 
1928, And we are told that grape- 
fruit has not only “caught on” 
in the British market but that 
there is big opportunity for con- 
tinued expansion.- One of the most notable comments as to 
the growth in the popularity of this fruit throughout Great 
Britain is to the effect that the medica! profession looks 
upon it with great favor. 


Not only have our foreign outlets been expanded and 
new ways of reaching these markets been discovered, but 
here at home we are continually finding new ways to dis- 
pose of the crop and keep up with production. During the 
present season several million boxes of oranges and grape 
fruit are being canned or made into other products. This 
not only helps to prevent overproduction but makes it possi~ 
ble to reach and serve markets at times and in places that 
could not be served as the fruit comes from the trees, if at 
all. Then there is better distribution of the fresh fruit now 
than heretofore. A magnificent road system permits much 
territory within 300 to 400 miles to be supplied by trucks. 
It is estimated that 4,500,000 boxes of the present crop 
will be handled this way. The big distant markets served 
by railroads and boats are also being more orderly and 
effectively. supplied 


The whole industry today is ehintantind by closer or- 
ganization and a-clearer understanding of the fundamental 
principle of production and merchandising. It also is in 
abler hands than ever before. Advertising campaigns backed 
up by the necessary funds have been agreed upon. This is 
to be the beginning of determined long-time effort to apply 
standard merchandising methods to the industry and _ its 
incomparable product 


The South is proud of its great 


citrus industry and counts it MA 
among her choicest assets —, A Ché 
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Mail Order Tire 














4.50-21 TIRE OUR TIRE 


More Rubber Volume . | 16§ cu. in. 1§0 cu. in. 
More Weight ..... .|16.80 lbs. | 15.68 lbs. 
More Width ......| 4.75 in. | 4.92 in. 
= More Thickness of Tire| .§98 Se -55§8 in. 
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AR 
= More Plies at Tread . .| © plies 5 plies 2S 5 h 






















PLIES i PLIES 
TREAD Same Price......| $§.69 $5.69 ate 

























RIVE your automobile into one of our dealers’ “department stores” of standardized service, where you can buy everything your 
L) car requires—Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Brake Lining and Accessories, Gas, Oil and Lubrication—all under one roof; don’t waste 
time and money driving around to a number of specialty shops. 

The One Stop Service Store is the development of Harvey S. Firestone, pioneer in rubber and rubber tires. Let the Firestone dealer 
in your community show you cross sections cut from Firestone Tires—and cross sections cut from competitive tires. See for yourself 
the extra quality—the extra plies under the tread—the extra value. We ask just one thing—call on our dealers; COMPARE! 




















COMPARE PRICES AND SERVICE ! 
Firestowe Firestone Firestone | 





IE PR ANCHOR TYPE 
OLDFIELD TYPE COURIER TYPE 1 
oO , & Special Brand F , «Special Brand SUPER HEAVY DUTY : 
ur Dealers Mail Order Our Dealers Our Dealers’ Mail Order Our Dealers’ * Special Brand 


or Cash Price Tire Cash Price Cash Price Tire Cash Price Our Dealers’ Mail Order Our Dealers’ 
Size Fach Price Each Per Pair Size Each Price Each Per Pair Size _ —— Price Each a t Sey 4 


4.40-21.$ 4.98 $498 $ 9.60 | 30x3%.. $3.97 $3.97 $ 7.74 | 4.50-20.$ 8.55 $860 $16.70 
4.50-21.. §.69 569 44.40 | 31x4... 698 698 13.58 | 450-21 .. bo 8.75 as 
4.75-19 .. 6.65 6.65 12.90 4.40-21 .. 4.65 4.55 8.80 4.75-19.. 9.70 9.75 18.90 i 


5.00-20.. 7.40 7.10 13.80 | 450-21 .. §.16 5.15 9.96 | 4.75-20..10.26 1025 19.90 
5.25-18.. 7.90 7.90 15.30 | 5.25-21 .. 7.75 7.75 15.00 | 500-20._ 41.26 1130 21.90 : 
5.25-21.. 8.57 857 16.70 5.25-21 .. 12.95 13.05 25.30 | 


6.00-20H.D.11.50 1150 22.30 Fi $5330. RR. Ge 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES tréestone - 13.7 75 7 


600-20... 1§.20 15.20 29.50 ! 
30x5 . $17.95 $17.95 $34.90 BATTERIES 6.50-20.. 17.16 17.15 33.30 
32x6 . 29-75 29.75 $7-9O | Fieront paveries, ‘They will meke you sn allowance for | 7-00-21 .. 20.45 2180 39.10 


All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low your old battery. Drive in and see the EXTRA VALUE. All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 
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DOUBLE GUARANTEE Every tire manufactured by *- A “Special Brand”’ Tire is made ion a manufacturer for distributors such as mail order 


Firestone bears the name houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not identify the tire manu- 
“FIRESTONE?” and carries Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and facturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under his own name. 
that of our 25,000 service-giving dealers. You are doubly protected. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 
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Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire @ Rubber Co. 
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The use of 800 to 1,200 
pounds of fertilizer 
per acre has enabled 
Paul Burson, Mon- 
roe, Ga., to nmke 
more than a bale to 
the acre on more than 
10) acres each year 
for a number of years. 














Shall We Fertilize Ten-cent Cotton? 


Leaders Present Facts to Show That Fertilizers Pay Under Ten-cent Cotton 


Producing Cotton at Low Cost 
By WARD H. SACHS and H. R. SMALLEY 
ANY cost studies made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and by the state experi- 
ment stations have shown that when the yield per 
acre is low the cost per pound is invariably high and that 
when the yield is high the cost per pound is low. The 
results of a study made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are given in the following table :-— 


COST OF PRODUCING COTTON BY YIELD GROUPS, 1929 





Yield Less Net cost of 

per Cost value lint 
Yield groups (pounds acre per cotton Per Per 
of lint per acre) (pounds) acre seed acre pound 
100 pounds and under ...... 71 $22.48 $2.05 $20.43 $0.29 
101 to 180 pounds 147 28.37 4.26 24.M .16 
181 to %0 pounds ... 223 38.12 6.45 31.67 .14 
21 to/340 pounds 299 2.65 7.69 34.96 12 
31 to 420 pounds 380 50.33 9.01 41.32 Fa} | 
421 pounds and over ...... 511 58.25 - 12.30 4.15 .09 


Many acres of land which for various reasons are 
poorly adapted to cotton growing should be removed 
from production and only the better. land planted ‘to 
cotton, Good preparation and cultivation, good seed, 
and ample fertilization will result in higher yields per 
acre and lower unit cost. The grower will then be in 
the best position to make a profit, whether the price re- 
ceived for the crop is high or low. 


ae relation of the quantity of fertilizer used per 
acre to the cost of producing cotton is shown in the 
second table. The yields of seed cotton shown for the 
different rates of fertilization are the average of a 
number of experiments recently reported by the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, and the re- 
turns from fertilizer are in line with earlier results. 
A conservative estimate of the cost of growing an acre 
of cotton up to harvest is $20. Costs and values vary 
with time and location, but with any reasonable esti- 
mates the same picture will be shown—that ample fer- 
tilization of the cotton crop is one of the surest means 
of lowering the cost of producing a pound of cotton:— 
EFFECT OF QUANTITY OF FERTILIZER USED PER 
ACRE UPON COST OF PRODUCING LINT + 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Fertilizer used per acre ..........0+++ None 400 800 
Yield seed cotton per acre.........secsesescescees : 
Cost of production per acre:— 

abor, seed, interest, taxes, and 








other overhead expenses ......++++ $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
 NONAREE BS Sey ie a A Sin in ea 6.00 12.00 
REET RIP ERE SRR OES Sateen ele 2.87 6.22 8.91 
MMR os coches cae) (cas acsesdibe + ae 2.76 3.96 
Total cost per acre ....... vas enes $24.14 $34.98 $44.87 
eee Walue of seed-...<.....s0casaccaces 2.79 6.07 8.71 
Cost of lint per acre ............ $21.35 $28.91 $36.16 


Cost of lint per pound (lint estimated 
at one-third weight of seed cotton)  .17 


Estimates of 13,495 cotton growers interviewed in 
1927 in a survey conducted by the National Fertilizer 
Association showed that without fertilizer their average 
yield would be only 119 pounds of lint per acre. Ac- 
cording to information developed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, this yield would result in 
an average cost of 19.1 cents per pound. These farm- 
ers who used an average of 387 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre on cotton estimated that the average yield would 
be 285 pounds of lint per acre where fertilizer was used. 
With this higher yield per acre, lint was produced at a 
cost of 11.6 cents per pound. The extra 166 pounds of 
lint produced by the fertilizer cost only 6.2 cents per 
pound, since the only expenses incurred in order to se- 
cure the extra pounds were cost of fertilizer, cost of 
applying the fertilizer, and harvesting and ginning the 
extra cotton. The extra pounds of lint secured from 
the use of a liberal quantity of commercial fertilizer 
were produced at a very low cost. It is on these extra 
pounds that most profit can be made. 


JYOR five years the Mississippi Experiment Station 
has conducted experiments on fifteen farms rang- 
ing in fertility from very poor to very fertile, and in 
every instance the cotton produced without fertilizer has 
cost more per pound than that produced with fertilizer. 
Grouping the farms according to their natural fer- 
tility, the cost figures show that on the five most fertile 
farms the cotton was produced without fertilizer at a 
cost of 9.8 cents per pound of lint. On these same 
farms, where the fertilizer recommendations of the ex- 
periment station were followed, the cost was 8.5 cents 
per pound of lint. 

On the five farms of medium fertility the unfertilized 
cotton cost 14.3 cents and the fertilized cotton cost 8.2 
cents per pound. 

On the five least fertile farms the cost was 22 cents 
for the unfertilized cotton and 10.2 cents per pound for 
the fertilized cotton. 





Will Pay to Fertilize 9-cent Cotton 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
EORGIA farmers who produced a bale of cotton 
per acre last year had an average production cost 
of about 8 cents per pound of lint; those who 


‘produced one-half bale per acre had a production cost 


of about 14 cents per pound; and those who produced 
only 150 pounds of lint per acre had a production cost 
of about 1734 cents per pound. 

Farmers have been writing us recently asking what 
differences the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
has obtained with and without fertilizer on cotton. 
Some of these farmers have said that they could not 


see how they could afford to use mineral fertilizers on 
10-cent cotton. We have data which will answer this 
important question. 

In a large number of experiments over a period of 
five years, the average yield of seed cotton where no 
fertilizer was used lras been 382 pounds per acre. Where 
400 pounds of a 4-12-4 fertilizer was used an increase 
of 319 pounds of seed cotton was obtained over the no 
fertilizer plots. We will value this cotton at 4 cents 
per pound of seed cotton. 

The value of the 319 pounds of seed cotton increase 
over no fertilizer was $12.76 per acre above the cost of 
the 400 pounds of fertilizer necessary to obtain the ex- 
tra yield. Four hundred pounds per acre of a 4-10-6 
gave an average increase of 369 pounds of seed cotton 
or a profit above the cost of fertilizer of $14.76 per 
acre. Four hundred pounds of a 6-10-4 gave an aver- 
age increase of 402 pounds of seed cotton or a profit 
of $16.08 above the cost of fertilizer. 

When 800 pounds of 4-12-4 was used, the average 
increase over no fertilizer was 316 pounds seed cotton 
per acre or a profit above the cost of fertilizer of $20.64 
per acre. When 800 pounds of a 4-10-6 was used the 
increase was 450 pounds of seed cotton and the profit 
$18. When 800 pounds of a 6-10-4 was used the in- 
crease was 528 pounds of seed cotton and the average 
profit $21.08 per acre. 


E bow above figures are the average of a large number 
of experiments the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture has conducted over a period of five years. 

In an experiment at Tifton which was conducted for 
five years the average yield of seed cotton where no fer- 
tilizer was used was 313 pounds per acre. When 300 
pounds of a 3-9-5 fertilizer was used the average yield 
was 673 pounds. Six hundred pounds of the same analy- 
sis gave 865 pounds of seed cotton: 900 pounds gave 
1.111 pounds of seed cotton, and 4,200 pounds gave a 
yield of 1,211 pounds of seed cotton. If we value 3-9-5 
fertilizer at $30 per ton and the seed cotton at 4 cents 
per pound, the value of the increased yield of seed cot- 
ton above the cost of fertilizer would be as follows: for 
300 pounds, $9.90 per acre; 600 pounds, $13.08 per acre, 
900 pounds $17.62 per acre, and 1,200 pounds, the value 
of the increase over no fertilizer and above the cost of 
the fertilizer was $17.92 per acre. 

It appears from our experiments that for the aver- 
age land in the northern half of the state about 400 
pounds of a 4-10-4 fertilizer at planting time and about 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda or its equivalent, when the 
cotton is chopped, would be both safe and profitable fer- 
tilization. For the southern half of the state 400 pounds 
of a 3-9-5 fertilizer and a side-dressing of 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or its equivalent at chopping time 
should give profitable returns even at present, 














Farming: A Business or a Life? 


HAT is to be the outcome of the struggle that 

American agriculture now making to re- 

habilitate itself? Is agriculture to retain its 
place as one of the major industries or businesses of 
this country, or is it to become something entirely 
different ? 

George Russell, the illustrious Irish poet, philosopher, 
and economist who has recently been visiting the South- 
ern States, expresses the thought that farming must 
be given greater consideration as a mode of life rather 
than as a kind of business. He says that the advance ot 
science has not only made necessary fewer workers in 
the country but also in the cities. The time was when 
a man driven from the farm by economic competition 
could find work in town. Up to this time the cities 
have utilized to fair advantage the drift from the 
farms. But from now on, says Mr. Russell, the cities 
will have an unemployment problem of their own, and 
there will be no jobs there for defeated farmers. 

And all this seems entirely plausible. Only a few 
years ago the needs of this country for food and cloth- 
ing demanded that 50 per cent of our population devote 
their labor to farming. Now less than a third of the 
population is not only doing the job, but creating a 
surplus that is about to wreck us all. In the course of 
time 15 per cent of the population will produce all the 
food and clothing required by the other 85 per cent. 

Of course, if the markets of the world could be open- 
ed freely to American farmers, there would be jobs for 
many more farmers. But a high tariff will never per- 
mit us to compete with farmers of other countries 
on anything like a fair basis, and inasmuch as a high 
tariff seems to be the settled policy of this country, it 
seems entirely reasonable that agriculture is to suffer 
a serious decline as a business, but not necessarily as a 
mode of life. 

Yet Mr. Russell points out that an over-industrial- 
ized nation is on the road to decay. City life seems to 
take the real stuff out of a man. After three or four 
generations of city life, people lose their robust vigor. 
A large, active, and vigorous countryside is needed to 
vitalize national life. For the best interests of the 
nation we need to keep at least a third of our total 
population close to the soil. 

But what has all this to do with our present plight? 
Just this. Only the most efficient farmers—those who 
by means of high yields or the handling of much land 
per man—have an opportunity to make farming a profit- 
able business. The great mass of farmers under pres- 
ent conditions cannot hope to make money on a large 
acreage in cash crops. There is no hope for these 
farmers to make farming a profitable business, but 
they can make it a substantial and satisfactory mode 
of life. Let everyone on the farm who is in financial 
trouble try this year first of all to make a good living 
on the farm rather than a money income. There is na 

_ Satisfactory profit except for the exceptionally gifted 
farmer, but there is a good living for any farmer of 
reasonable intelligence and industry. 


Young Folks Not So Bad 


OST of our readers are familiar with the fact 
that the President appointed a commission a 
year or so ago to look into the prohibition situ- 
ation. Some weeks ago this commission, the Wicker- 
sham Commission, brought in its report, which has 
been rather liberally ridiculed by the wets and rather 
generously commended by the drys. Out of that re- 
port have. come some very interesting and significant 
statements. Our colleges and schools, for instance, 
have come in for some very severe criticism because of + 
the alleged heavy consumption of liquor among stu- 
dents. The real truth of the situation was sought 
through a special survey. Thirty educators in as many 
states were called upon for the facts. Their reports 
are summarized thus :— 
“There is less drinking by both boys and girls than 
before prohibition. 
“There is ‘less drinking in homes than before pro- 
hibition. 
“There is less drinking at social.gatherings attended 
by youths of high school age than before prohibition. 
“A very small proportion of either high school boys 
or girls drink liquor at all and the number of habitual 
drinkers is almost negligible. 
“The use of liquor does not in a large measure con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. 
“There is less juvenile delinquency.” 
And finally, the conclusion is drawn that while the 
situation is not by any manner of means ideal, condi- 


is 


The Editor’s Point of View 








tions now “are far better than before the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

It is gratifying to have this sort of an answer, which 
must be regarded as being based upon fact, in these 
days when so much is being said that is not true about 
what prohibition has and has not done. Facts of this 
sort help us to clear thinking and are especially reas- 
suring to those who have sons and daughters that are 
about ready to go away to college. A careful survey 
of all the facts in the situation will undoubtedly show 
that our boys and girls of this generation are just 
about as good as the boys and girls of any other, and 
that they are just about as dependable as boys and girls 
have been at any time in the world’s history. 


They Voted Right 


BOUT a year ago one of the leading citizens of 
A Campbell County, Georgia, one of the very small 

counties of the state, presented facts to show that 
there was no excuse for Campbell County as a separate 
unit of government, and made the consolidation of that 
county with Fulton, the adjoining county, his political 
platform in his race for the state legislature. In this 
connection the unbelievable happened. The officials of 
the county agreed that he was right and offered their 
support! With this and the rather generous help of 
other citizens, the leader of the campaign was elected 
to the legislature and succeeded in securing the passage 
of the necessary merger measure. With the legal road 
cleared, an election was called and when the vote was 
counted the ayes had it by almost four to one. And now 
the matter is up to the people of Fulton County for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Sentiment in Fulton is growing 
in favor of welcoming the citizenship of Campbell 
County into the larger Fulton County. 

It is quite clear that Campbell County will gain 
more than it loses. It is quite probable, at least for 
the time being, that Fulton will not profit by the con- 
solidation. It is recognized, however, that somewhere 
somebody must set a precedent for county consolida- 
tion, one of the most urgently necessary readjustments 
before the people. And Fulton County, the state’s big- 
gest taxpayer, is contributing more to “pauper’’ coun- 
ties than any other. So ultimately it will profit greatly 
by consolidation. 

It has been estimated that an assessment of $4,000,- 
000 per county is the minimum necessary to provide 
enough revenue at reasonable rates of taxation to sus- 
tain a county government and carry on the other neces- 
sary governmental functions with any degree of satis- 
faction. There are seven counties in Georgia with 
total valuation of less than one million dollars. There 
are 42 with assessments that run between one and two 
million dollars. There are 96 with assessments below 
the four million dollar mark. It is among these weaker 
counties that we have the greatest number of so-called 
“pauper” counties. These “pauper” counties are those 
that draw more from the state treasury than they put 
into it. They, therefore, aré not only a burden upon 
the state but are a burden upon their own people. And 
here we have one of the basic reasons for the lack of 
progress as well as a basic reason why there cannot be 
much progress until the situation is remedied. These 
weak counties afford little protection to life and prop- 
erty. They cannot have money to support an adequate 
educational system, or to build roads, or to do the many 
other things necessary to the safety and the progress 
of the people. There are many counties whose revenues 
are so small that there is little left after the salaries 
of the official family are paid. What chance have the 
people of these counties? Well, none. 

We would urge again, therefore, that this is the 
basic cause why the state has been held back and why 
its people have been held down. It is a situation that 
must and can be remedied. Campbell County has 
pointed the way. Her citizenship has done an exceed- 
ingly wise and patriotic thing. They are to be con- 
gratulated for their-ability to think and their willing- 
ness to act. The unselfishness of the officers who sup- 
ported the consolidation move is about as fine an ex- 
ample of self-sacrificing service as we have ever wit- 
nessed, 

While we do not expect this example to, be copied 
in wholesale manner overnight, yet in the interest of 
better government ard more certain progress, we do 
feel that others, seeing the value of the move, will 
make use of it. Taking the state as a whole, there is 
no excuse for the existence of more than one-third of 





the present counties that make up the total list. The 
cost of local government in the state runs annually 
around forty million dollars. Just how much this 
total can be reduced by county consolidation we do not 
know, but certainly the sum would run far into the 
millions of dollars. Whatever the amount saved, just 
that much could be applied to the school systema, which 
is notoriously unsatisfactory; to the building of local 
roads; to the advancement of agriculture and health, 
and to all else that is necessary to lift Georgia up to 
um even position with the other states of the nation and 
make it the more desirable place to live it can and in- 
deed must be. 


$272,000,000 More for 5,000,000 
Fewer Bales! 


BOUT the live-at-home program, it is this which 
Fy as too good to be true and yet really is 

true :— 

If we folks on Southern farms will just set out 
this year to make a royal good living at home and cut 
down “money crops” as much as possible, we can not 
only load up our barns, corncribs, smokehouses, pantries, 
grain bins, potato houses, lard buckets, flour barrels, 
meal tubs, and fruit boxes with more “good living” than. 
ever before, but we can at the same time make Mister 
World come across with more actual hard cash for cot- 
ton than he will give us if we try to overload him with 
a tremendous crop from a tremendous acreage. 

Ex-Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm Board be- 
fore his retirement called attention to the fact that a 
questionnaire was recently sent to 21 leading cotton 
buying firms of America—firms that handle approxi- 
mately half the American crop—asking their opinion 
as to what price cotton crops ranging from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 bales would bring if produced this year. 
The averages of these 21 replies are as follows, the first 
column showing the average farm price per pound 
farmers might expect from crops of varying sizes, and 
the second column the total farm value of the lint 
crop :— 


Crop, Bales Price Total Value 
15,000,000 7.36 cents $552,000,000 
14,000,000 8.46 cents 592,200,000 ° 
13,000,000 10.19 cents 662,350,000 
12,000,000 12.39 cents 733,400,000 
11,000,000 14.51 cents 798,050,000 
10,000,000 16.49 cents 824,500,000 


Think of it—$272,000,000 more for 5,000,000 fewer 
bales of cotton! And all the saving in sweat, tired 
muscles, Jand-breaking, harrowing, ridging, planting, 
hoeing, grass killing, weevil fighting, cotton picking, 
etc.—and all the extra corn, meat, hay, potatoes, veg- 
tables, etc., that we could make from the saved labor 
and fertilizer on 5,000,000 unneeded bales! 

And yet today it is far more likely that the Scuth- 
ern farmer will choose to raise 15,000,000 bales for 
$552,000,000 than that he will raise 10,000,000 bales for 
$824,500,000. Which is all the more reason why the 
wise farmer will decide on “First.of All, A Good Living 
at Home” with cotton only as “hig clean surplus,” as 
Henry Grady put it. 


Let’s Not Fool Ourselves 


HERE is grave danger that the cotton farmers of 
the "South will this year fool themselves about a 
very vital matter. 

In past years when cotton prices have dropped be- 
low the cost of production the acreage has been so 
sharply reduced the following season as to bring about 
considerable price improvement. It is natural for un- 
thinking farmers to assume that the same thing will 
happen this year. 

But this may not happen at all. We have a very dii- 
ferent situation from that in these previous years of 
price recovery. This big difference is all due to one 
cause. It is the unprecedentedly large carry-over of 
cotton. While the carry-over on last August 1 was 
1,800,000 bales ahead of that of August 1, 1929, the 
carry-over on next August 1, unless cotton consump- 
tion picks up, will be 3,000,000 bales ahead of 1929. In 
other words, the world carry-over of American cotton ~ 
rose from 4,459,000 bales on August 1, 1929, to 6,242, 
000 bales on August 1, 1930, and the addition of 
1,200,000 more bales would give us a carry-over next 
August 1 of 8,442,000 bales. 

This is the situation which makes it impossible to 
hope for the usual partial “comeback” after a year of 
low prices. | (ras 14 








Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in March 


§ kes. beekeeper ‘should determine the 
condition of his bees during the month 
of March. However, since the young 
brood is easily susceptible to chilling, the 
hives should be open- 
ed only on warm 
days when the bees 
are actively flying. 








Colonies that are 
very weak should be 
united with stronger 
colonies. This is done 





colony, laying sever- 
al sheets of newspa- 
per over it, then setting the weak colony, | 
without the bottom board, on top. This 
leaves the two colonies with only the pa- 
per separating them, and the bees soon 
gnaw the paper away and unite peaceably, 
whereas otherwise they would fight. 

It should be determined if the queen is 
present in each colony. If the colony is 
queenless, and yet reasonably strong, it 
may be possible to re-queen if the queen 
can be secured at once. Directions for in- 
troducing will be found on the shipping 
package. I” the queenless colony is weak, 
unite it with a stronger colony. 

This is the time of the year when many 
colonies die of starvation. Cases where 
the moths are supposed to have destroyed 
the bees are usually cases of starvation. 
Brood rearing requires an abundance of 
both pollen and honey, and should the 
nectar not be abundant and the winter 
stores low, a colony may reach a starving 
condition at this time almost before the 
owner realizes it. If a colony has at least 
10 pounds of honey now, it may Le con- | 
sidered reasonably safe so long as there | 
is a slight nectar flow. If it does not have 
this much honey, it must be closely watch | 
ed, and sugar syrup fed when it is | 
found necessary. 

The hives should be “worked” at this 
time, on very warm days, when the bees 
are active. By this is meant that the hives | 
are to be opened and the frames of comb | 
lifted one by one. The propolis should 
be scraped from the end bars and top and 
bottom bars of the frame. The frame 
should then be replaced and the same done 
to the next frame, and so on. The bot- 
tom boards, sides of the hive, and hive 
cover, should be likewise cleaned of propo- | 
lis and dirt. 


n. KR. REPPERT 
























As a usual thing, it is well to encour- | 
age heavy brood rearing about seven to | 


eight weeks before a heavy honey flow | Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
is expected. The beekeeper should study | PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


his local conditions and know’ when | 
the flow will occur. If mint or other nec- | Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
Combines 


tar-producing flowers are expected to 
bloom in May, it will be well to induce P ie Mis Bs 

heavy brood rearing by the middle of | (Thongs « “Caeeiie” Reader Ree: Fame 
March. One way that this may be ac- | = 
complished is to go through th hivs = a 
warm days and spread the brood—that is, 
move the combs that are full of brood 
to the outside walls of the hive, and place 
combs with empty cells toward the mid- 
dle. Judgment must be exercised in this, 
however, since if done too early and a 
cold snap occurs, there may not be enough 
bees to hover the brood, resulting in the 
death of this brood from exposure, so 
that the colony is found actually weaker 
than before. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


(or address nearest dealer) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? Size of farm 


ci CRE Cie ae Meme Se es a een 
DRG i UE AI cicada 


If the bees are now kept in anything | “#"*—————— : arenas 


but a modern hive with frames, plans 
should be made to transfer them into such. 
The hive should be provided with full 
sheets of foundation, and when the bees 
are actively engaged in bringing in stores, 
transfer brood and comb, together with 
the adult bees and queen, from the old 
box hive or whatever quarters they oc- 
cupy into the new hive. The method of 
transfer can be learned from an experi- 
enced beekeeper in the neighborhood, or 
from your agricultural college. 


Address_ iii nat ae: 


CATERPILLAR 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTOR 













“CATERPILLAR” 


vem cee WITH HIGH CLEARANCE FOR ROW CROP 


CULTIVATION 


HEREP’S a new, ingeniously adapted model 
of the already famous “Caterpillar” Ten 
Tractor 

—unchanged in general design. 

—the same powerful, dependable engine as 
the standard model of the Ten. 

—the same sure-gripping, light-treading 
tracks. 

—the same general design and proven con- 
struction that made the Ten winner of 
the world’s non-stop record—that have 
made it a profit-winner for users the 
world over. 


—plus high clearance of 22 inches. 


Here’s a tractor to plow with in timely 
season 

—with traction to ride soft soil without 
harmful packing or wasteful slip. 

—with positive steering to plant straight 
rows and to cultivate them. 

—with ability for extra weed-killing jobs. 

—with comfort for the operator. 

—with versatility for countless tasks. 

Here’s the High-Clearance “Caterpillar” 
Ten Tractor. 

e e e 


Ask your “Caterpillar” dealer for pictures of this 
Row Crop track-type tractor ... ask for specifica- 
tions and full information. 
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A March Letter to M thd Mrs. Farmer 





Before You Plant Cotton or Tobacco, Here Are Facts to Consider 


EAR Mr. Subscriber and Mrs. Subscriber :— 
D While our last issue was a “Live-at-Home’”’ 
Special, the subject is so important that I can- 
not let it drop without following it up with a special 
And I wish to address this special appeal 
{0 our women readers as_ well 
as our men readers. More and 
more it becomes evident that if 
farming is to succeed in the 
South (or anywhere else, for that 
matter), it can succeed only by 
the intelligent codperation of all 
the members of the family—the 
father, mother, and the children. 
There is no doubt about it 
that the old system of “money 
crops” farming with bought feed, 
broken down. We can’t go 


appeal. 





CLARENCE POE 


food, and fertility has 
on with it. 

And in the long run it may be well enough that con- 
ditions have at last grown bad enough to shock us into 
a realization of the fact that we must change. As I 
have often said, “Always thank God when a bad situ- 
~* ation grows worse, for then something will be done 


about it.” 


Old Crop System Doomed 

HERE are several different reasons for the serious- 

ness of the present situation. Some of them we 
may briefly summarize as follows :— 

1. The world-wide depression in business. This, of 
course, we think of first. But this is only one reason 
for the present bad outlook for cotton and tobacco. 
Hence we must not assume that as business gets better, 
profits from cotton and tobacco will improve corre- 
spondingly. 

2. Soil fertility declining. Our grandfathers found 
the South a virgin land. They cleared up “new ground” 
and as soon as its original humus wore out, they cleared 
up other new land. Now we can’t do that. We must 
cultivate old land. And from much of it we have let 
the rains of year after year, decade after decade, skim 
off the topsoil fertility as cream is skimmed off a milk 
pan. Too many have only “skimmilk soil” left. And 
while fertilizers pay, too many of us have used them as 
substitutes for soil building instead of supplements to 
soil building. Poor land is one of the chief reasons 
why we must change our system of farming. 

3. Cotton has been the South's chief money crop— 
“Kj ” we z ‘ so : B 1} ‘on 

ing Cotton,” as we have called it. ut there is cer- 
tainly ample justification for the title of Prof. C. T. 
Murchison’s new book, King Cotton Is Sick. And there 
are several reasons for his sickness :— 

(a) The vast new areas planted to cotton in the Southwest 
have led to a chronic tendency to overproduction. With an 
8,000,000-bale carry-over promised on next August 1, we might 
say that we have already made last year most of the cotton 
the world will need next year. 

(b) Rayon is steadily cutting into the market for cotton 
goods. Ever since the days of Abraham there have been 
just four materials for clothing—wool, linen, silk, cotton. 
Now for the first time in thousands of years a new material— 
a fifth—has been added. 


(c) Not only are fewer women wearing cotton, but those 
who wear it at all are wearing less of it than ever before. 


(d) Foreign cottons are gaining on American in world 
markets. 
4. Tobacco prospects are not promising. Formerly 


only one sex smoked, now two—but there is no third 
sex to exploit. The consumption of cigarettes, which 
has been going up, up, up, for 20 years, is no longer 
increasing. The American tobacco carry-over is large, 
production in foreign countries is increasing, and South- 
ern producers are not properly organized. And if pres- 
ent tobacco prices are distressingly low, let us imagine 
how much worse they would be if drouth had not cut 
short much Virginia and Kentucky tobacco yields last 
year. 

5. Both cotton and tobacco are export crops, and 
this fact puts producers of them at a permanent disad- 
vantage under our country's traditional tariff system. 
We must sell cotton and tobacco largely on the basis 
of free trade world prices, with no benefit from the 
tariff, while we must buy supplies in a highly protected 
American home market at prices much above world 
prices. Not only is this true but foreign nations, out 
of resentment at our high tariff walls, are less and less 
inclined to buy American cotton and tobacco. So we 
lose both ways. = 

6. The cost of exchanging “money crops” for other 
commodities gets relatively higher and higher. The 
February issue of The Agricultural Situation, issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, re- 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


ports cotton prices at 73 per cent of pre-war and “prices 
paid by farmers for commodities bought’? 149 per cent 
of pre-war—twice as much. And at the same time the 
boll weevil has increased cotton growing costs far be- 
yond pre-war. Cornell University’s Farm Economics 
for February reports that prices to American farmers 
for farm products are 1 per cent above pre-war, cost of 
distributing food products 101 per cent above pre-war, 
average wages of New York factory workers 122 per 
cent above pre-war, and average prices of leading in- 
dustrial stocks 218 per cent above pre-war. 


Permanent Remedies Required 
TEX\HESE are some of the reasons for the present bad 

outlook for the South’s two great “money crops,” 
cotton and tobacco. And the reasons, it will be seen, 
look beyond this year or the next. We can’t decide to 
cut acreage this year with the thought of getting back 
into the old ruts next year and from then on. Things 
have not just changed temporarily; they have changed 
permanently. The cotton growing area in the South- 
west and the tobacco areas in the Southeast have been 
expanded permanently. We also have permanent new 
competition in the increasing foreign production of to- 
bacco, and increasing foreign production of cotton, 
very notably in Russia. Rayon is here permanently. 
A tariff policy that penalizes export crops seems here 
permanently. And so on. 

What then can we do? It would seem that there is 
only one sensible thing to do. The South must change 
from a system of producing so-called “money crops” 
and buying flour, meal, meat, hay, butter, etc., from 
other sections. We cannot survive by taking 73 per 
cent of pre-war prices for what we sell and paying 149 
per cent of pre-war prices for what we buy. 


Is There Any Better Plan Than This? 


O AS one profoundly concerned: about the financial 
\/ welfare of every Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist subscriber, I am making this appeal before 
the 1931 planting season gets well under way in most 
of Dixie. I am appealing to both our men and women 
readers. And [ am asking you to consider with me 
whether the following things are not true :— 

1. There is no longer any hope for the Southern 
farmer if he farms on the basis of growing cotton 
and tobacco to sell on the basis of world prices while 
he buys food, feed, and clothing on the basis of Ameri- 
can prices. On the contrary, we must adopt all over 
the South a radically new system of farming. 

2. The first essential in this new system of farming 
is that we shall “live at home,” put “food, feed, and 
fertility first,” making cotton or tobacco our “clean 
surplus,” as Henry Grady called it. 

3. Not only must we live at home but in addition 
to our money crops there must be on every farm at 
least one important source of income from animal pro- 





Country Things I Love Most 


HE Tevas lover of cows and 
poultry from Falls County 
who sends us this list of 
loved country things has 
a fine and contagious zest 
for her daily work :— 

To arise early and prepare 
breakfast for husband and 
hearty boys. 

Get milk pails and rush off 
to cowpens and have the baby 
calves run in as I call their 
pet names. 

Get the boys off to school with a tasty lunch. 

Go down to the pasture and find old Bossy 
a baby calf. 
_ To hear the first baby chick “peep” 
incubator door. 

On a warm morning go into the garden and see 
the tiny seed pushing through the warm earth. 

Watch the turkey hens sneak. to their nests. 

To gather in a basket of new laid eggs, fill the egg 
crate, and hie away to town to exchange for groceries. 

‘After supper, when all have retired, relax in a 
rocking chair and breathe a prayer to God for His 
blessings that day and ask Him to watch over all 


while we sleep. 
MRS. ROGER HILL. 
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duction—poultry, dairy cows, hogs, sheep, or beef cat- 
tle. They pay better than crops. While cotton is re- 
ported at only 73 per cent of pre-war and tobacco not 
much better, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports the various forms of animal production at 
these percentages of pre-war prices :— 


NCEE QUANG Sok Wess oe es ols chee 112 per cent 
LIONS IPTOUNEL Oo Foe chk oo he 117 per cent 
POULT Y< PYOAUETE. osu 6 ous s wa eee 127 per cent 


3. A great drawback to the South now is that too 
small a percentage of its land must support all the rest. 
The percentage of land in cultivation in various South- 
ern States is only as follows: Virginia, 23; North Car- 
olina, 21; South Carolina, 30; Georgia, 33; Florida, 5; 
Alabama, 25; Mississippi, 22; Arkansas, 20; Tennes- 
see, 28; Texas, 15. How could an employer prosper 
with only 5 to 33 employees in 100 working? How 
could a property owner prosper with only 5 to 33 stores 
in 100 bringing in an income? How can the South 
prosper with only 5 to 33 acres in each 100 effectively 
at work? With our same human labor but with more 
horsepower and machinery we can put these millions 
upon millions of non-productive Southern acres to 
work in three ways :— 

(1) In producing “live at home” crops—food, feed, and 


fertility crops needed for the people and animals already on 
our farms; 


(2) In producing pasture and feed crops for the doubled 
number of poultry, dairy cows, hogs, and sheep that South- 
ern farms should maintain; 


(3) All land not in crops or pasture should be growing 
trees under thoroughly modern and scientific forestry meth- 
ods—making timber definitely a “crop” to be as carefully 
een. protected, and marketed as any other crop has ever 

If any farmer can't do all of these things this year, 
he can do at least one or two of them. He can “live at 
home.” He can at least make a start with poultry, 
hogs, or dairy cows as a source of income. And he 
can at least thin out his woodland and arrange to keep 
fire out of it. 

We leave it up to each reader’s own judgment. By 
what other plan can we hope for safety or prosperity 
in 1931 or later? Sincerely your friend, 

CLARENCE POE. 


omething % Read 
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Prohibition in March Magazines 


N the March //arper’s an unidentified woman writer 

confesses to long experience with “This Moderate 
Drinking” and to results which have convinced her 
that the only safe plan is the one old Samuel Johnson 
laid down long ago. He concluded from his own ex- 
perience that it is much easier to let alcohol entirely 
alone than to be forever trying to hold one’s self within 
the limitations of ‘“moderateness.” In the March 
Scribner's is a curious prediction that repeal of prohi- 
bition would probably lead to an unprecedented out- 
break of lawlessness, in that thousands of bootleggers 
all over America, thrown out of that employment, 
would turn to every form of crime. In the March 
American Dr. Wm. S.° Sadler discusses “Committing 
Suicide on the Installment Plan,” with “over-eating 
and over-indulging in liquor and cigarettes” as a con- 
spicuous cause of such gradual self-destruction. Alco- 
hol he describes as “poisonous to all vegetable cells 
above it in the scale of life and also poisonous to all 
types of animal cells.” Dr. Sadler says one should not 
only avoid alcohol and too much nicotine, but “eat an 
orange or tomato a day, drink several glasses of milk, 
and have varied diet.” 


A Thought Ler Today 


ROM experiences in many lands I have sometimes 

compared some of these governmental systems to a 
race. In the American system, through’ free and 
universal education, we train the runners, we strive to 
give them an equal start, our government is the um- 
pire of its fairness. The winner is he who shows the 
most conscientious training, the greatest ability, the 
strongest character. Socialism or its violent brother, 
tolshevism, would compel all the runners to end the 
race equally; it would hold the swiftest to the speed 
of the most backward. Anarchy would provide neither 
training nor umpire. Despotism or class government 
picks those who run and also those who win.—President 
Herbert Hoover at King’s Mountain. 






























- farmer spat, and said, “I know how to 








Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















The Middle Years 


OMEONE has remarked, “A man is 
in middle life when he begins to grow 


larger in the middle.” There is more than | 
quaint humor in this statement. Much) ~ 
has beenwritten 
about the perils of | 
the leaping blood of | 
youth, and of the| 


hardening arteries of 
age, but the danger- 
ous age is middle 
life. 
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J. W. HOLLAND sustains us as we | 
come into the later | 
teens. Life is fresh and wonderful from | 
God’s hands; there are great dreams to 
be dreamed; there is Love’s flame warm- | 
ing our hearts for achievement. To youth, | 
life seems very long. 
When we reach forty we begin to see | 
how brief life is. We have tasted most 
of the sweets of life, and some of them 
have turned bitter. Our children are 
ready to start into the world for them- 
selves, and a sense of loneliness creeps into 
our hearts when we awaken in the night. 
The normal tendency is to let down a 
trifle. 
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Yet middle life may be richer than 
youth if we learn to locate our delights 
in the mental and spiritual planes. Too 
many give up reading and learning when 
they are forty-five. A child’s world is 
alluring because everything is new to 
him. Well, there are just as many in- 
teresting things to learn with each suc- 
ceeding year. 


A salesman was trying to persuade a 
back country farmer to subscribe for a 
farm paper. He urged the value of bet- 
ter knowledge for better farming. The 


An inborn chivalry | : 





farm now a whole lot better than I do.” | 
That farmer spoke the truth for all of 
us. With the accumulating fat of mid- 
dle life we tend to grow lean in our am- 


bitions. 
177 


The moral perils thicken when we are 





half through with life. The crimes of 
youth are daring. They know nothing 
of danger. They have little sense for es- 
timating moral values. The sins of mid- | 
dle life are those of forgetfulness of high | 
standards. Many husbands and wives drift 
apart in middle life for the reason that 
they have failed to develop the higher 
implications of marriage in thinking, 
planning, loving, and growing old to- } 
gether. 





I was called recently to see a man who | 
had gotten drunk. He said, “What’s the | 
use? My hard work and sobriety have | 
gotten me nowhere, and I might as well 
have a little fun out of life.” Well, he 
was having no fun when I saw him. In 
attempting to drown his sorrows, he was | 
drowning his soul. 
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In our spiritual lives at forty-five we 
come upon doubts. The Psalmist said, 
“For I was envious when I saw the pros- 
perity of the wicked. . . .I have 
cleansed my heart in vain.” We meet so 
many pious frauds who camouflage their 
sinister desires with a smoke screen of 
holy words that we are tempted to throw 
our devotion overboard. The high rap- 
tures of our earlier discipleship must be 
broadened and deepened by fresh adven- 
tures in spiritual. living, and devotional 
reading and prayer. 


Did you ever notice where a stretched 
rope sags most? In the middle section. 
Did you ever study the Bible to see in 
what period of life the greatest sinners 
cut their most disgraceful didoes? A\l- 
most without exception the great sinners 
were middle-aged ones. 
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HAT~ 
use a THIMBLE 
fora FEED BUCKET/ 


Be ..you, too, will probably agree that a thimble is just 
the thing to use for a feed bucket...if for some reason you 
had to feed each of your chicks separately. Because one 
thimbleful is all the feed one chick can put into its little 
crop in one day. 

Out of this thimbleful a chick must get so much. Little 
muscles must grow into big muscles...little bones into big 
bones...fuzz into feathers...the pullets should be laying 
in 150 days...all this they must do on a start of just one 
thimbleful of feed a day. No wonder there are 14 feeds in 
every thimbleful of Purina Startena Chow! 

Dried buttermilk...cod liver oil...alfalfa flour... granu- 
lated meat...linseed meal...wheat germ meal...theseand 
eight other feeds are in every thimbleful of Purina Startena 
Chow...each one with a real job to do. Mixed over and 
over 960 times...every thimbleful alike. 

The 1930 national feed survey of 1,834,513 chicks tells 
you the kind of a job these thimblefuls do. At six weeks 
of age, 92 out of every 100 Purina-fed chicks are alive and 
growing. And they weigh an average of '/4 of a pound 
more than other chicks. There’s a story for you! 
The proof that the 14 feeds in Purina Startena Chow 
(mash or all-mash) actually give a chick the many, many 
things it must get from a thimbleful of feed. Purina Mills, 
968 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





T H E CHICKEN CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 
(mash for eggs) (mash or all-mash. . .for chicks) 
LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 
Pp u R I N A (mash. . .for eggs) (seratch. ..for chicks) 


HEN CHOW GROWENA CHOW 
Pp Oo u LT RY C HOWS (scratch. . for eggs, for growth) (mash ...for growth) 
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Dangerous complications can quickly de- : . : : 4 “ 2 . . 20% 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At | reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 





2 where. Used by thousands for over35 
per bottle or shipped ( 
"FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 275, Goshen, Ind. 
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the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 
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By BEN KILGORE 


HE dairy industry does not know its 
e strength. It has never been 
forced to extend itself. Only a few 
of its many great advantages have been 
utilized and those only partially. The dairy 
industry might be likened to a sleeping 
giant. Now,. the giant begins to roll and 
toss. Its sleep is Jess sound. Soon it 
will awaken. And, when a giant becomes 
fully awake, something is bound to happen. 
Until recently dairying has enjoyed a 
place in the sun. It has been more profitable 
than almost any other class of farming. The grow- 
ing popularity of the dairy business, because of its 
favorable position; the economic depression and unem- 
ployment, bringing decreased consumption, and the in- 
creasing competition of oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes, have brought about such low prices that 
the dairyman finds himself in a position where he must 
fight for his very existence. As long as everything was 
favorable there wasn’t much chance of the giant wak- 
ing up. 3ut the present grave situation will arouse 
the slumberer. Necessity is “the mother of invention” 
and the greatest originator of new methods, changes, 
and reforms, long past due. 


Greatest Need Is Quality 


HREE paramount and vital problems face the awak- 

ening giant and the greatest of these is higher 
quality and uniformity in quality of dairy products. 
There is no more effective weapon with which to battle 
competition than a meritorious product. 

The best way to convert a butter customer to oleo- 
margarine is to sell him bad butter. Is there anything 
much worse? Can you blame the city customer much, 
who has no special interest in the dairy business and 
who has not dug into the facts of the difference in food 
value and vitamin content of the two products, for 
switching to oleomargarine at a much cheaper price, 
when the butter he receives is of inferior quality, is old, 
and has a rancid or objectionable taste? Tennessee is 
working in a practical way towards better butter by 
paying 5 cents per pound more for quality cream 
through the four-day grading plan. Other states dre 
working in a similar way for cream improvement, since 
quality cream is essential for producing quality butter. 

Quality is the best salesman for all other dairy 
products. Clean, fresh milk with the golden. cream 
line extending about a third of the way or more down 
Fresh but- 
termilk, sour enough but not too sour, with an absence 
of whey, good cheese, and fresh, rich ice cream, carry- 
ing a maximum of butterfat, all build up consumer 
acceptance and an ever expanding market for dairy 
products. Considering their food value and price, milk 
and dairy products are the cheapest and most healthful 
foods a family can buy. It is up to farmers with a few 
cows, dzirymen, creamerymen, and milk distributors to 
continue to hammer home this fact by word of mouth, 
local advertising, and in the most effective method of 
all, superior qualig of all dairy products put on the 
market. 


The rapid strides in the eradication of bovitit tuber- 


one 


THIS BIG ICB CREAM MIXER 

AT THE LEFT WOULD SOON 

MAKE A SMALL BOY GIVE UP 
IN DESPAIR. 


AND WHAT WOULD GRAND- 

MOTHER HAVE THOUGHT OF 

A CHURN LIKE THIS JUST 
BELOW? 


COOLING AND BOTTLING THE 
MILK AND CAPPING THE 
BOTTLES IS DONE BY MA- 
CHINERY, TOO, AS SHOWN IN 
THE BOTTOM PICTURE, 


culosis, higher standards 
for the purity of the city 
milk supply, and all such 
forward steps, made in a 
sane and practical way, 
tend to increase confi- 
dence in dairy products 
and to create a stronger 
desire to cause a more 
liberal use on the family 
table. 


Butter Possi- 

bilities 

N 1929, the total butter 

production in the Unit- 
ed States was 2,178,248,- 
000 pounds—over two bil- 
lion pounds. This is a daily butter production of 5,857,- 
000 pounds. It is estimated that this production consum- 
ed the milk from about 10,000,000 of the nearly 23,000,000 
cows in the United States. It is natural, therefore, that 
butter should dominate the dairy industry and fix the 
trend and prices that other dairy products must follow. 
Hence, any effort made to increase the market for but- 
ter will react favorably towards a larger market and 
higher prices for all other dairy. products. 

Has our butter market reached the saturation point? 
Far from it. During the past two decades,-the per 
capita consumption of butter in this country has re- 
mained at a standstill. Our per capita consumption is 
from 17 to 18 pounds of butter annually. Canada con- 
sumes 29.3 pounds annually, Australia 29.8, while New 
Zealand consumed 34.1 pounds for the year 1928. These 
people are very much like our own folk and the standards 
of living are about the same. If the United States 
could reach a per capita consumption equal to New 
Zealand (34.1 pounds), it would require nearly all our 
cows for the production of butter alone. 


Fight on “Oleo” 


HE increase in the use of oleomargarine and “sand- 
wich spreads,” chiefly made from imported vege- 
table oils, are responsible for the failure of butter to 
show an increased per capita, consumption in the last 20 
years. °>First-of all, dairymenand farmer’ should *“get 








A Sleeping Giant Begins to Awaken 


When Fully Awake the Dairy Market Is Bound to Expand 


right” at home. Surveys are revealing the incredible 
situation, that farmers are among the largest users of 
oleo and butter substitutes. Case after case is cited 
where farmers bring their cream to town, sell it, and 
with the proceeds buy oleo from the grocery store. 
Unless such a condition is corrected, it is hard to un- 
derstand how a farmer can consistently ask a city 
family to pay more for butter, because of its superior 
food and health building qualities. One farmer ex- 
pressed it this way, “If I used oleo in my home, I'd 
blush with shame every time I went out to the barn 
and looked ‘old bossy’ in the face.” Loyalty to our own 
industry is fundamental, indispensable, and it is im- 
possible to stress enough the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, which is vital to the future of the industry. 


The dairy industry should demand fair legislation. 
Oleo is manufactured largely from vegetable oils, im- 
ported duty free, from countries where the standards of 
living are inconceivable. Whenever oleo is colored 
yellow—the natural color of butter—a tax should be 
imposed upon it, high enough to bring its sale price on 
a level with a fair price for butter. Unduly high retail 
prices for butter contract the market. Ruinously low 

prices of butterfat, as at present, imperil the dairy 

industry. The American dairyman is doomed if he 

must sell butter to compete in price with colored 

oleo. He cannot do it and live, unless he adopts 

_ the living standards of tropical natives, which 
is unthinkable. 

If a sufficient Federal tax does not cut 
down this price differential, an additional 
state tax should be added to bring the 
selling price in line and to make oleo 
compete on the same price level. As it 


was presented to the Ohio Legislature, “Will you 
vote for dairy cows in Ohio, or for palm trees in 
Africa?” 

In our Southern States, where dairying has grown 
by leaps and bounds, where the fastest growth in dairy- 
ing is being made, and where it is so indispensable to a 
diversified farming and live-at-home program, surely 
no state legislature will fail to protect this important 
industry, so essential to the future prosperity of the 
entire South. 


Constructive Advertising 


Rut the most pleasing and effective way to meet a 
competitor is to boost your own product. And 
here, constructive advertising, the good business man’s 
consistent standby, can and will play a tremendously 
important part in helping expand the market for dairy 
products. It is in this direction that the sleeping giant 
has untried strength and unlimited latent talents, that, 
if properly and regularly used, will bring about results 
beyond the dairyman’s fondest dreams. In its wake 
will follow an enlarged dairy market, resulting in a 
more profitable dairy industry, coupled with a larger 
per capita consumption of dairy products, bringing 
with it a nation of healthier, happier, and more pros- 
perous people. 

No other.industry has such wonderful advertising 
possibilities*¥or its products (Concluded on page 45) 
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When Will We Learn? 


LMOST exactly ninety years ago at 

a meeting 6f “The Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Botanical Society of 
Jefferson College,” Natchez, Miss., held 
April 14, 1841, its president, Col. B. L. 
C. Wailes, said of cotton (after having 
pointed out the conditions then favorable 
to the development of a diversified sys- 
tem of farming) :— 


“With all these advantages, however, a 
too exclusive attention to the cultivation 
of our great staple has rendered us a 
most dependent people. Prosecuted to 
an extent, and with an avidity and energy 
that surpasses all example, it has over- 
shadowed and suffocated, by its rank lux- 
uriance, almost every other object of ag- 
ricultural interest, and gone far to defeat 
the great object of this exclusive toil. 

“It may seem a startling assertion, but 
I think not the less true, that, were the 
production of cotton of the state reduced 
one-third, we should be as wealthy, and 
infinitely more independent and prosper- 
ous. 

“T have said that we have carried the 
cultivation of cotton to great perfection. 
But what avails it if to quantity ‘the 
quality of its staple has greatly been sac- 
rificed—if, by overproduction and a care- 
less, and, to some extent, a slovenly prep- 
aration, its character has been impaired, 
and its value been proportionately re- 
duced, and this too at the expense of most 
other objects of good husbandry, and the 
exhaustion of the soil ? 


“er 


The fact that reflects most severely, 
however, upon our agricultural charac- 
ter, is, that this excessive production of 
cotton does not necessarily prevent the 
rearing, to the extent of our wants, the 
articles required for the subsistence and 
support of our planting establishments, 
the want of which renders us so largely 
tributary to those who receive compara- 
tively nothing of our growth in return. 

“The most judicious and experienced 
planters, and we have fortunately many 
such, assert that a well managed planting 
establishment may be made to produce all 
the provisions required for its support, 
as well as the stock necessary for its cul- 
tivation, and yield as much cotton as the 
force employed upon it can gather or se- 
cure. 

“Within a few years, it is true, a 
marked improvement has taken place in 
this respect Yet the extent of 
our dependence, even at the present day, 
will strike with amazement those who will 
be at the pains to make the investigation.” 

Was that address made in 1841 or 
1931? Sounds strangely familiar, doesn’t 
it? Seems as though it’s time we were 
learning how to “live at home” instead of 
keeping ourselves perpetually in bondage. 
If we can’t learn the lesson in ninety 
years when will we learn it? 

EDITOR’S. NOTE.—The material on which 
this article is based is taken from Circular 30, 
issued by the Mississippi Extension Service in 
1921, at the time of the post-war depression, 
and was entitled, “Safe Farming as Urged 
Fourscore Years Ago.” 





Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndica‘e) 








“Jane’s oldest girl is goin’ to make 
some man a fine wife. She can set by the 
hour and listen to symptoms without 
menttonin’ her own.” 

“It’s hard to believe in spankin’ when 
you study the grown-ups around you an’ 
remember they was spanked frequent 
when they was little.” 


There are 200 practical applications of electricity 
and of General Electric equipment to farming. 
Consult your electric power company —find out 
which of these labor-savers will bring you the 
greatest immediate profit. 
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Dependable General Electric Motors 
e * 
Make Irrigation Dependable 
| yee profits depend on a sufficient ee 2d of crop was greatly improved in both quality 
moisture. Plenty of rain at the right time bringsa and quantity. But the greatest benefit from 
bumper crop. A drought means diminished profits irrigation will be in next year’s crop because 
— often loss. healthy fruit buds for next season were developed 
during this year’s dry period. Irrigation alone made 
Irrigation is crop insurance! It may be profitably it possible for them to grow properly. But for 
used not only in arid sections but on almost any irrigation, many of my trees would have died. I 
farm. It pays to have an irrigation system for those am sure my irrigation system will pay for itself 
petiods in the growing season when nature’s in one year.” 
supply of moisture is insufficient. 
With electric pumping, irrigation is a matter of 
Electricity and G-E motors, at small cost, will interest to every farmer. G-E motors and automatic 
pump water automatically into reservoirs which control are found on leading pumping equipment. 
can be emptied upon the land whenever you wish. Investigate the profit possibilities of irrigation for 
Or, this life-sustaining water can be applied your farm. When ordering specify G-E motors 
directly to the crop through overhead sprinkling or and control. 
eines: dies Send for our new booklet GEA-1368. Address 
Last year, an apple-grower provided an irrigation Room 313, Building 6, General Electric Company, 
system for his orchard. He says:—‘“‘My apple Schenectady, New York. 
Join us in the General Electric Farm Program from WGY, Schenectady, every 
Monday evening at 8 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) and in the General Eiec- 
tric Program every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N. B. C. Network 
95-852 
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Our advertising columns offer you a medium of sale 
or purchase that is without parallel in the South. 
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Magazine Clubs 
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Take Advantage of Sa La | 
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American Poultry Journal.1 Yr. 










this FREE Service. 


Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 
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MARCH CLUB No. 6043B 





29 S. ath St 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
Seedsmen Since 1879) 


Woman’s World ... 





.1Yr. All for 








Richmond, Va. 


Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1 ¥r. 
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Home Friend ..... ceceeees Yr. Only 
Wood’s Crop Special, issued Hinetrated Mechanics ae ¥r. 

° ome la od | See er . 
mouthly, brings you current The Country Home ........1 Yr. $ 
prices on all seasonable seeds. ‘ (Formerly Farm & Fireside) 

Also gms suggestions er ee ay, 

as to the best crops to grow. . 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” MARCH CLUB No. Kggpre 
No cost to you. “4 








Tune in Saturday sie at 7:30 on WPTF, Raleigh, 680 kilocycles; or WMMN, Fairmont, 890 kilo- 


cycles; or at 7:45, WRVA, Richmond, 1,110 kilocycles, and enjoy Wood’s Farm & Garden program. MARCH CLUB DEPT. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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aes. Saf 7a" OF LINT 

O THE ACRE! 
Si. ,. Th On fd Steppville, 
Cullman Co., Alay who has 
made many tests _— aring 
"AA QUALITY” with other 
makes of fertilizer. wy et Sea- 
son he gathered 425 lhs. of lint 
cotton to the acre—175 lbs. 
ber acre better than the local 
average. 


Below, THREE TIMES THE 
AVERAGE YIELD! Mr. J. F. 
Alexander, Manager of the 
Oats Farming Co., Louisville, 
| Soa Co., Ga. who used 

GRICO Jast season on 20 acres 
4 cotton and gathered 21 bales, 
while the local average was 
only a third of a bale to the acre. 


























Gets 175 lbs. 


More Per Acre 


N a test which he conducted last 

season, Mr. H. B. Byron, of Stepp- 
ville, Cullman Co., Ala., found that 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer gave him a 
yield of lint cotton that was 175 Ibs. 
better than the average for his dis- 
trict. He writes: 

“T have made many tests comparing 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizers with other 
makes, but in each test I have always 
gotten better yields from ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’. This year I gathered 425 Ibs. 
lint per acre when the average was 
only 250 Ibs.” (Nov. 13, 1930) 


J. F. Alexander, Manager of the 
Oats Farming Co., Louisville, Jeffer- 
son Co., Ga., is another grower who 
has learned how profitable it is to use 
the best fertilizer. Read his letter: 

“This year we are picking % bale 
of lint to the acre where fertilized 
with 8-3-3 at 300 Ibs. per acre. On 
20 acres where your AGRICO for Cot- 
ton was used at 400 Ibs. per acre, we 
have already picked 16 bales and my 
best estimate is that we shall get 5 
bales more. This shows that on good 
land, more and higher-grade fertilizer 
pays a profit.” — Oats Farming Co., 
J. F. Alexander, Mgr. (Sept. 26, 1930) 


Don’t Skimp on Fertilizer 


These facts are not exceptional. Farm- 
ers from every county in these and 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


neighboring states are getting results 
like this. It simply doesn’t pay to 
skimp on fertilizer; it is too impor- 
tant in deciding the amount of your 
net profit. Use enough of the best 
fertilizer you can buy, because the 
better the fertilizer the higher the 
yield per acre, the lower the cost per 
bushel, and the wider the margin of 
profit for you, 


That is why we refuse to make so- 
called “cheap” fertilizer. Instead, we 
make AGRICO the very best we know 
how, based on 69 years’ experience 
in fertilizer manufacture. AGRICO is 
made of specially-selected plant-food 
materials. It supplies your crops with 
the usual elements, as well as extra 
blant-food elements which have a fa- 


vorable effect upon crop yields and‘ 


crop profits. 


The extra care with which AGRICO 
is made, the extra plant-food ingre- 
dients which it contains—these are 
the factors responsible for the extra 
profits obtained with AGRICO. 


Use AGRICO this year. There isa 
brand for each crop. Order now from 
your nearest “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
dealer. Ask him for a copy of our new 
Crop-Cost Blank. Use it, and see for 
yourself how AGRICO increases net 
profits on™ cotton and other crops. 


223 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
First National Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


Makers of “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


AGRICO 


Jor allcrops 








For R ural Georgia in Good Times or Bad, 


An Objective Policy 


By: ANDREW M. SOULE 


President, Georgia State College of Agriculture 











Let’s try it—The Managing Editor. 


OOKING ahead its a valuable practice at all times. Ability to look ahead 
with understanding is a quality visited only upon the few. One of these is 
Dr. Andrew M. Soule, whose ability to look ahead built for Georgia a great 
agricultural institution. In this article he tells us, too, how to look ahead. 








AINTAIN a rational outlook and a 
dependable ‘spiritual poise. Develop 
a confident optimism, exercise modera- 
tion at all times, but pursue every oppor- 
tunity with zeal and energy to its final 
consummation. Study the existing eco- 
nomic situation with discriminating care 
and act accordingly. 
2. Inventory your resources and budget 
your income and ex- 
penditures. No intel- oe 
ligent procedure can 
be inaugurated until 
this is done. Satis- 
factory credit cannot 
be obtained in any 
other manner. Re- 
member that our fi- 
nancial troubles are 
more often internal 
rather than external. 


3. Project and or- 

ganize your home 
and farm activities 
upon a basis which 
will enable you to 
support the family 
and the necessary 
complement of live- 
stock which must be 
maintained upon ev- 
ery economical- 
ly sound, self-con- 
tained, and prosper- 
ous farm. Diversifi- 
cation constitutes the 
best and safest insur- 
ance available; but it is not being as gen- 
erally used as conditions warrant and 
justify. 
4. Plan your operations upon a 12- 
months basis, thereby employing all your 
resources to the best possible advantage 
and assuring yourself of a relatively uni- 
form income throughout the year. 

5. Do not “put all your eggs in one 
basket.” In other words, raise more than 
one money crop. Stress the cultivation 
of those which show a notable neighbor- 
hood or national deficiency. 

6. Concentrate your efforts and ener- 
gies upon “quality” production, thereby 
taking yourself out of the common chan- 
nels of competition and insuring a pre- 
ferred position and price for what you 
have to sell. “Quality” goods sell them- 
selves at a profit. 

7. Protect all your resources. Elimi- 
nate waste and leaks of every kind. They 
often aggregate more than the cost of 
raising your crops. Multiply and strength- 
en your economic position by practicing 
a rigid economy as to expenditures for 
labor and the purchase of supplies. 

8. Every worth while enterprise sets up 
a reserve for a rainy day. The farmer 
must do the same thing. Bulwarked by 
such an arrangement, he can view with 
equanimity periods of economic depres- 
sion that could otherwise end only in fi- 
nancial disaster. Reserves are built up 
little by little and bit by bit during cycles 
of prosperity. 

9. The development and maintenance of 











our actual equilibrium depends upon co- 
Gperation. All the great enterprises and 
industries of our country are predicated 
upon it. The farmer has neglected and 








‘DR. ANDREW M. SOULE 





ignored the important and essential nature 
of the codperative principle of production 
and marketing to his constant dismay and 
loss. Fortunately, “it is never too late 
to mend,” and now is the time to bring 
into active force and community being 
this great and enduring principle of sal- 
vation for our agriculture. 
10. Stress and emphasize the impor- 
tance of professional 
Me  Uprovement. No one 
Mis can succeed or main- 
tain himself in a 
satisfactory econom- 
ic position who does 
not read understand- 
ingly, widely, and 
vocationally. Educa- 
tion is a never end- 
ing process of more 
importance to the 
isolated farmer than 
to anyone else. It is 
essential that he have 
an all encompassing 
vision and a complete 
knowledge of the 
progress of research 
as it relates to his in- 
terests. 


11. Production 
costs constitute the 
most important de- 
termining factor in 
the future of our 
agriculture. The ac- 
complishment of the 
end desired depends upon the limita- 
tion of credit to the bare necessities 
of the farm. We must reduce hand labor 
and general overhead costs through the 
more extensive use of power equipment 
and machinery. This will enable us to 
lower the sale cost per unit to the point 
where our crops can be marketed more 
satisfactorily and profitably in the face of 
the keenest competition at home or from 
abroad. 


12. Buy and sell locally, thereby stimu- 
lating home trade and industry. This 
procedure will result in the frequent ex- 
changing of dollars, but in their permanent 
residence in the home community. The 
way back to prosperity lies along this path. 


13. Systematic improvement of the 
home and the farm should be our slogan 
from this date forward. While the things 
actually accomplished may seem small and 
insignificant at times, remember that “lit- 
tle and often” does the trick. The land- 
owner can add sevéral hundred dollars a 
year to the value of his premises by sys- 
tematically planting appropriate native 
trees and shrubs. . 


14. As always in the past, we must 
cling with a clarity of vision and a fine 
determination of purpose to the idealism 
expressed in that all encompassing trin- 
ity of words: faith, hope, and charity. 
Without the exercise of the first, the im- 
personation of the second, and the prac- 
tice of the third, we cannot expect to 
meet the issues of life acceptably and 
make that contribution to the social and 
economic progress and welfare of our 
country which society has a right to ex- 
pect of the citizens of the most favored 
and progressive nation in the world. 
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“The toughest, 
speediest, 


AXE on earth” 


says America’s Champion Chopper 


“W’VE been competing with the pick 

| of the country’s best choppers for 

many years,” says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 

“I need the toughest, keenest, speedi- 
est axe on earth, and after testing them 
all I choose Plumb. 

“By actual test a Plumb Axe saves 
me one minute in a five-minute chop.” 

A Plumb has the hardness,the temper, 
the design and balance which expert axe 
men seek. It cuts faster with less effort 
and takes less grinding to keep in shape. 

And a Plumb lasts longer .. . the bit is 
tempered clear through 
for a depth of one and one- 
half inches. It can be 
ground repeatedly without 
growing “soft.” 

The expert’s axe —yet it 
costs no more. Ask your 
hardware man for a Plumb, 
with the Red Handle and 
Black Head. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 













The Plumb Hatchet 


The all-purpose tool for 
@e farm — drawing nails, 
pounding and driving, 
creis and pointing. 
Same hard, tough steel and 
keen edge, same lasting 

lities asthe Plumb Axe. 

ice, $1.60 for No. 2962. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


44 Hammers Ratchets 
wet files Sledges Axes 


A Book for Axe Users! 


Peter McLaren gives hundreds of suggestions on 
og care and axe use, reveals many chopping secrets 

hie new Axe Manual. 84 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Send coupon with 25¢ to Fayette R. Plumb, 
4862 James St., Phila. 














Florida’s Tobacco Station 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
HE Tobacco Experiment Station at 
Quincy, Florida, has just been en- 
larged by the transfer of an assistant cot- 
ton specialist and a field assistant from 
the main experiment station at Gaines- 
ville. Dr. W. A. Carver and Raymond 
Crown moved to Quincy March 1 to in- 
augurate cotton and other agronomy in- 
vestigations there. The State Board of 
Control last fail purchased 617 acres of 
additional land for the use of the tobacco 
station, making possible the expansion 
program just adopted. 

A plant introduction garden for the 
testing of new forage and pasture mate- 
rials from all parts of the world has 
been established on the tobacco station 
farm. This is similar to the introduction 
garden at the main station, which has 
been responsible for the introduction into 
the Southeast of such crops as velvet 
beans, tung oil, and crotalaria. 


In addition to the cotton work and the 
introduction garden, plantin, ; are being 
made of a number of newer varieties of 
sugar cane to determine their value as 
syrup producers and their resistance to 
root knot and mosaic. Included in these 
plantings are varieties which have come 
into prominence in recent years, such as 
the POJ, CO, and CP groups, developed 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. These new canes are giving 
promise of being good yielders in other 
areas, but it is advisable to determine 
their resistance to root knot and mosaic, 
two troubles which have handicapped the 
growth of ordinary sugar cane in the 
northwestern part of Florida in recent 
years. 

Other tests which will be conducted 
under the enlarged program are crotalaria 
adaptation tests and sowings to determine 
the best pasture mixtures for northwest- 
ern Florida. 





Better Hogs, Higher Prices 


By P. O. DAVIS 

Fditor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

BY PRODUCING hogs which are bet- 

ter than the average, farmers of 
Dallas County, Alabama, are selling them 
for prices which are above the average. 
Up to March they had sold through their 
county farm bureau, during the 1930-31 
season, 10 carloads to the Alabama Pack- 
ing Company of Birmingham. “All of 
these hogs,” said John Blake, county 
agent, “were guaranteed hard. No pea- 
nut hogs were offered. Soybeans were 
used to take the place of peanuts in the 
ration.” 

Monthiy sales were scheduled through 
March, April, and May. None will be 
held in June, July, and August, but be- 
ginning in September two sales will be 
held each month instead of one each 
month, which was the schedule of the 


1930-31 season. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
(| 1 OLD ( 












































7 MAN 




















(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
Turn Old to Man by climbing down a 
rung at a time changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. Maybe 
you,can find.a. shorter solution than ours, 





which is printed elsewhere in this issue. 





You can’t 
BUILD A GOOD 
POLICE FORCE 


zoithout 
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(00d Material 


and you can’t make a good oil 
without a good crude 


WEAKLINGS-have no place on a po- 
lice force. It takes big, husky chaps 
to battle crooks successfully. 

And it takes a stalwart crude oil 
to produce lubricants that will bat- 
tle heat successfully. Of course, 
skillful refining is highly important. 
But you must have quality raw ma- 
terial to start with. Good oils can be 
made only from good material—the 
finest oils can be made only from 
the finest crude! 

This finest crude, as oil experts 
have long pointed out, is Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude. For nature 
made Pennsylvania remarkably 
free from impurities, gave it an 
‘‘oiliness’? matched in no other 
crude. 

Moreover, Pennsylvania Refiners 
have been refining oils longer 
than any others. Not surprising, 
then, that the lubricants they pro- 
duce last longer, and are more re- 
sistant to heat. Throughout the 
world, these oils are used for the 
toughest lubricating tasks—in au- 
tomobile, airplane, tractor and mo- 
torboat engine, in locomotive, tur- 
bine and stationary machinery. 

Try a motor oil made from Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude! You'll get 


many more miles of super-lubrica- 
tion to a filling—and you'll add 
thousands of miles of life to your 
motor. You’ll get more power, and 
you'll save gasoline. 

As more and more motorists have 
swung to these oils, producers of 
Pennsylvania Crude have devised 
new production methods, so that now 


more of this crude can be produced 


than ever before. There is enough 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude tosupply 
motor oil for every car in America! 

The emblem shown below affords 
assurance that every gallon of oil 
sold under it has been made en- 
tirely from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil—the maker’s 
individual brand guarantees the 
quality of the finished product. This 
emblem appears on many different 
brands of oil. Every one of them 
is bonded to protect you. Look for 
this emblem! 


FREE: Send for your free copy of 
one of the most interesting oil book- 
lets ever written. Valuable. Informa- 
tive. It tells the complete story of 
Pennsylvania Oil. Address the Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, Dept. J-2, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G.c. 0.4, 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


CrupeE OIL 


(wooo from ‘which the worlds best 
motor oils are made 


ia 


Guaranteed 


100% PURE 


(PENNSYLVANIA) 
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Wuo is this Mr. Water-thin? He’s 
the quart or more of thin, waste 
oil ordinary refining leaves in every 
gallon of motor oil. 

It’s a quart so light-bodied, so 
quick to vaporize under heat, that 
it is utterly useless in a truck, pas- 
senger car or tractor motor. It’s a 
quart so thin and valueless that 
Quaker State engineers have dubbed 
it “‘water-thin”—and they throw it 
out! 

Ordinary refining can’t remove 
“water-thin.”” But in every one of 





the Quaker State refineries—the 
most modern refineries in the in- 
dustry—there are special, costly 
processes that get it out. Quaker 
State replaces this waste with rich, 
full-bodied lubricant—gives you 
four full quarts of lubricant to the 
{ gallon, instead of three quarts and 
a quart of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart of lubricant. You get 
far better lubrication for truck, trac- 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


GET A HORSE, 


MR.WATERTHIN, 4 moro 


NO PLACE FOR YOU! 


tor and passenger car. And that’s 
why Quaker State is the world’s 
largest selling Pennsylvania Oil! 

Quaker State is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania 





Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is so 
free from impurities that it doesn’t 
require acid treatment in refining. 
That’s important! For acids tend to 
destroy some of an oil’s oiliness. 
Quaker State makes a specialized 
oil for every passenger car, truck 
and tractor need. Standardize on 
Quaker State. It will do every farm 





lubricating job better and more eco- 
nomically. For there’s a full extra 
quart of heat-battling, friction- 
fighting lubricant to the gallon of 
Quaker State! 












QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REG. U’S. PAT. OFF, 


MOTOR OIL 









LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 





HILE we have had several freezes 

since I started planting my garden 
on January 17, none of them have been 
severe enough so far (March 1) to hurt 
the English peas, sweet peas, turnips, 
radishes, spinach, cabbage, and onions 
which have been up and growing since 
early February. This. is undoubtedly one 
season when early planting of these 
hardy vegetables paid. I am convinced 
that we should always start planting 
them just as early after Christmas as 
the land is dry enough. Even if the first 
plantings are killed 






With Vegetables Planted Early and No Hard Freezes 


“My Garden ts Growing” 


By L. A. NIVEN 


~ 


the first planting of sweet corn, putting 
in some of each of the following varieties: 
Whipple’s Early Yellow, Golden Bantam, 
Adam’s Large Early, and Trucker’s 
Favorite. 


Timely Orchard and Gar- 
den Spraying Jobs 
HEN three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the flowers have fallen give peach, 

cherry, and plum trees the first spring 

spraying. This is to check worms. Use 
one pound arsenate 





it will pay to take 


asta 


of lead and three 





pounds lump lime 





a chance, as I did 
this year. The 
temperature drop- 
ped to 26, or six 
degrees below 
freezing, soon 
after the peas, 
turnips, radishes, 
and spinach were 
up. Only the tur- 
nips showed any 
signs of being hurt, 
and just a few of 
these were affect- 
ed, and not nearly 
enough to interfere 
with a good stand. 





Side Application 
of Poultry Ma- 
nure.—The second 
week in YWebruary 
a second cultivation 
was given the cab- 
bage and _ onion 
plants set on Janu- 
ary 17, the first 
having been given 
the latter part of 
January, when some 
well rotted cow 
manure was scat- 
tered around them 
and cultivated in. 
Just ahead of this 





I SHO WILL BE 
PROUD WEN GYARDEN 
SASS GIT To PUTTIN’ 
OvVT ROUN’ HEAH, 
Sos I- KIN STAHT 
To GRAZIN’ / 





(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


to 50 gallons water. 


Spray Apples and 
Pears When Buds 
Show Pink.—The 
first spring spray- 
ing of apples and 
pears should be 
given just before 
the blossoms open 
or when bud tips 
begin to show pink. 
Use one to 1% 
pounds arsenate of 
lead, and 1% gal- 
Ions concentrated 
lime sulphur with 
enough water to 
make 50 gallons. 
' Add a half pint 
nicotine sulphate to 
the mixture if 
aphis are present, 

} Spray Grapes 
Before Blooms 
Open.—Just before 
the blossoms open 
up spray bunch 
grapes with 4-3-50 
Bordeaux mixture, 
to which has been 
added 1% pounds 
arsenate of lead 
per 50 gallons 


a 














second cultivation a 

light sprinkling of poultry manure was 
scattered on either side of the rows. The 
English peas came up to a perfect stand 
and on February 21 I ran over the top of 
the rows with a garden plow with a ro- 
tary hoe attachment. It did beautiful 
work, breaking the crust perfectly with- 
out injuring the young peas in the least. 
On the same date I gave the cabbage, 
onions, English peas, radishes, and tur- 
nips a side-dressing made up of about 
half and half of 4-8-4 fertilizer and ni- 
trate of soda, using about two pounds for 
each 100 foot of row space, or 300 to 400 
pounds per acre. All of this may sound 
as if I am feeding these vegetables too 
heavily, but I am not, because the better 
we feed them the better they will feed 
us, provided, of course, that we don’t 
give them more than they can use, and 
few of us will ever do this. 


Plantings Made im Late February.— 
February 21 I sowed a row of Early 
Blood Turnip beets, and a few days later 
another row of Crosby’s Early Egyptian. 
On same date I set ont 50 lettuce plants, 
putting them an average of 12 inches 
apart in the row. The plants came out 
of a coldframe and had grown quite 
large. Therefore I pinched off the top 
three-fourths of the leaves, but was care- 
ful not to pinch out any of the bud 
leaves. During the last week in Febru- 
ary I also made a second planting of 
English peas, radishes, turnips, spinach, 
and Irish potatoes, and the first sowing 
of the following: Carrots, onion sets, 
onion seed, parsnips, kale, and salsify. 








About March 15 to 20 I expect to make 


spray mixture. 
This will get at the eating insects 
as well as such diseases as mildew, an- 
thracnose, and black rot. 

Where to Secure Spray Materials.— 
Seed houses and spray material houses 
carry in stock the various spray mix- 
tures, as well as materials for making 
them for those who prefer to do their 
own mixing. The small grower, having 
only a few hundred trees, will usually 
find it cheaper and more satisfactory to 
use the ready prepared mixtures, which 
need only to be diluted with water as per 
instructions on the container in which 
they come. A supply of these spray 
materials should be kept on hand for use 
in the home garden and orchard. For 
garden use keep arsenate of lead, calcium 
arsenate, Bordeaux mixture, nicotine sul- 
phate, and lump lime. For fruit trees 
keep arsenate of lead, Bordeaux mixture, 
concentrated lime sulphur, sulphur, pow- 
dered lime, lump lime, and dry-mix sul- 
phur-lime or summer peach spray. 


Get Ready for Potato Bugs—The 
easiest bug to control is the Irish potato 
beetle. When the first eggs on the leaves 
or soft slugs are seen, mix four or five 
parts powdered lime with one of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead and dust the plants 
thoroughly. Use a dust gun, or if one 
isn’t available and the potato patch is 
small, put the material in a cheesecloth 
sack and shake over the plants when dew 
is on so it will stick well. If calcium ar- 


senate, the kind used for boll weevil, is 
at hand, it may be dusted on without di- 
luting at all, and it will be just as effec- 
tive as the arsenate of lead. 
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The Improved 
Cultivator 


and 


Distributor 


A combination of the famous 
Fowler Cultivator and the New 
and Sensational Fowler Fertiliz- 
er Distributor, Sold separately 
or in combination. Side dresses 
and covers one side of two rows 
at a single trip. Saves labor, 
hastens maturity, increases 
ylelds. The Distributor may be 
usedl on other makes of cultiva- 
tora, Handles lumpy soda per- 
fectly. Write today for full de- 
tails if your dealer does not car- 
ry these tools. 


HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 


P. 0. Box 263, Harriman, Tenn. 
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SAY 
CHILEAN 


CHILEAN 


THE 
NITRATE OF SODA 


NATURAL 


See Page 2 
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to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 


Dust with FLUO fhe; 







1 pound 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 

Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. , 


Dealers wanted 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 


















SAVE. MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
4 the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
: styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
ye phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
4 Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
Prices, FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga, 






















THIS 


FREE 
poor 










| Timely Tinkles by the Farm 
Alarm Clock 


| PPLYING paint to the farm build- 
q ings on sunshiny days during this 
| time of year will prove a most profitable 
Apply, 


however, 
wood is dry. 

2. If the chickens 
do not have any 
small grain, alfalfa, 
or other green ma- 
terial to pick on, 
give them each day 
some of the 
stuff from the gar- 
den, such as kale, col- 


job. 








lards, cabbage, and 
| turnips. They must have something 


| green if they are to remain healthy and 
produce well. 


3. Before ordering baby chicks, put 
the brooder house in good condition. 
Thoroughly clean and disinfect it. And 
if any disease trouble was experienced 
last season move the house to a new 
place, where the chicks will not even 
| touch the ground where chicks were last 
| year. 

4. Light grazing of fall sowed oats or 


only when the | 


green | 
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| other small grain will not hurt, even 
| where the crops is to be allowed to ma- | 
' ture, provided it is not kept up too late. | 


When stooling out starts stop the graz- | | 
And don’t graze when land is wet, | } 
especially on heavy and clay lands. Bee 


ing. 


5. Any cotton or cornstalks still stand- 
ing should be cut as soon as the weather 
is suitable. Don’t burn but chop to 
pieces with stalk cutter or other imple- 


way of the next crop. 


the fields should receive attention at this 
time of year. 
a great aid in this work. To produce 
crops the most economically, we must 
use more improved machinery and _ this 
means that stumps and rocks must go. | 


7. Few farms can be made the most 
profitable over a series of years without | 
livestock, and this in turn means much 
fencing should be done. Now is a good 
time to repair the old fences and build 
new ones where needed. And it doesn’t 
pay to use poor grade fencing. Woven | 
wire No. 9 size at top and bottom and 
No. 11 iff between is considered a good 
grade for general farm use. 


8. In deciding what crops to grow or 
livestock to raise, we should keep in mind 
that the eating habits of people are 
changing. This is shown by the fact 
that during the past 20 years the con- 
sumption per person of pork has _in- | 
creased 10 pounds per year; milk, 150 | 
pounds; sugar, 27 pounds; and _ vege- 
tables, 15 per cent. And consumption | 
of cereals hassdecreased 100 pounds per 
person per year during that time. There- 
fore, the production of dairy products, 
vegetables, and hogs looks most promis- 
ing, and still we must avoid overproduc- 
tion of these. 


9. Cotton and most other crops cannot 
be the most economically produced with- 
out the use of commercial fertilizer. It 
is sheer folly to try to do without it if 
there is any possible way of securing it. 
3etter by far work 50 acres judiciously 
fertilized than 100 acres without any, as | 
thousands of tests have proved that for 
each dollar intelligently invested in fer- | 
tilizer returns from $2.50 to $5 result. | 
This matter deserves the most serious 
study of every one of us growing any 
kind of crop. 








“Who Killed Alma Brent?” 


ELDOM have we been so flooded 
with mail as with answers to this 
question. We wish we could thank 
everybody who has written but time will 
not permit. All papers are being care- 
fully considered and the name of the 
prize winners will be given in our next 








issue. 


ment so they will rot and be out of the , f: 
| ety 


6. Removal of stumps and rocks from | {:.' 


Dynamite will be found | ioe 
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Photograph of 16-year-old Gulfsteel 
Fence on Mr. Barger’s farm 


Mr. Barger and his family at their 
home at Blountsville 


For 16 years, the GULFSTEEL FENCE shown in 
the picture above has withstood exposure to the 
changing Tennessee climate; broiling midsummer 
heat, zero winter weather; rain, snow and wind, the 
wear and tear of the animals it has protected—“and 
will give many more years of satisfactory service!” 
. .. The use of the finest copper-bearing steel 
wire, plus expert workmanship, plus careful in- 
spection, gives GULFSTEEL FENCE a quality 
that assures extra years of service. 

Write today to 
Dept. “B” for book- 
let — “Fence Your 
Way to Farm Pros- 
perity.” 





GULFSTEEL | 
FENCE FOS TS 
Most permanent, economical post 
for use with wire-fencing. Easy to 
drive, simple to attach. Painted 


top to bottom with green weather- 
proof paint, to insure longer life. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Begin your cost-cutting 
in the machine shed 


This is the year to keep your 
eye on farm costs. Profits 
1931 will depend on how much 
you are able to cut costs. 
Spend a few weeks in the 
machine shed now. Have your 


in 


tractor, plows, seeders and culti- 
vators all tuned up before the 
season starts. Clean off all 
the old grease, dust and dirt. 
Start with fresh lubricants 
throughout. 








Lengthened life for spreader — Lubricate 
beater bearings with Mobilgrease every day. 
Brush it on chains and sprockets, too. Use 
Mobiloil “CW” in regular oil holes. 





Careful attention here — Several bearings 
in feed grinders and corn shellers operate at 


high speeds, under heavy pressure. Use 
Mobilgrease every day to avoid bearing re- 
placements and power losses. Use Vocolu- 
bricant in grease cups and Mobiloil ‘‘CW” 
in your hand oil can. 


Avoid bearing wear —If you hook up a 
wood saw to your tractor, be sure the shaft 
bearings are well-lubricated with Mobil- 
grease. It won’t throw off and leave bear- 


ings unprotected. 





Stationary tractor warning —In station- 
ary work it’s important to keep up the crank- 
case level with the right grade of Mobiloil for 
your machine. Also, the transmission is 
likely to be seriously damaged unless prop- 
erly lubricated. Use Mobiloil ‘‘CW”’ in cold 
weather. : 








Mobilgrease — for pressure fittings 
and upright grease cups. Lasts twice 
as long as other greases. Creeps quick- 
ly to friction points and sticks there. 
Won't squeeze out. Rain will not wash 
it away. 


Vocolubricant — Ideal for grease cups. 
Flows readily to bearings even in chilly 





Lay in a season’s supply of these new cost-cutting lubricants 


weather. Will not cake or dry out. 
Mobiloil ‘“CW’*’— Essential for gears 
and transmissions. The most efficient 
hand oil can lubricant you can find. 

The complete Mobiloil chart at your 
dealer’s shows what grade of Mobiloil 
to use for tractor crankcase and trans- 
mission. . 








Mobiloil 


stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











Making the Tractor Pay 


See If You Are Following These Twelve Rules 
By DAN SCOATES 


] LIKE this subject much better than 
the on@é I have heard so often in years 
gone by—‘“Will the Tractor Pay?” That 
question has been answered very definite- 
ly in the affirmative and has been ac- 
cepted by all progressive farmers today. 
The result is that the question now is, 
“How can we make the tractor pay the 
largest dividends on the: investment?” 

1. | had a farmer in my office several 
days ago talking over the purchase of 
some tractors and some power farming 
equipment. He was getting ready to 
buy a large feed grinder and was worry- 
ing about power to pull it. I said, “Why 
don’t you use one of those tractors you 
have?” His reply was that he wanted to 
save those tractors and not work them 
too hard in order that they might last a 
long time. This is just 
the wrong way to look 
at getting your money 
out of a piece of farm 
machinery. If you want 
the tractor to pay you 
the large st dividend 
then you get as many 
profitable hours’ work 
out of it as you can, | 
have in mind a man 
out in West Texas, who 
has a number of 
tractors and a 
certain part of 
the year he 
keeps them go- 
ing 24 hours a 


day. He makes 
| money out of 
| his tractors. I asked him why he kept 


| them running so much of the time and 
| his reply Was that he could not afford 


| to let the equipment lie idle. 


He had a 


' large investment which was calling for 


' Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


interest. Then there was the deprecia- 
tion of the machine itself which was go- 
ing on all the time. So my first sug- 
gestion in making a tractor pay en the 
farm is to give it plenty of profitable 
hours’ work. 

2. We must also have the tractor’s load 
as near a full load as possible. It is not 
economy to run a large tractor on a light 
load. Just as it would not be economical 
to take a large truck to go to town to get 
ten pounds of sugar. 

3. Have as few people as possible oper- 
ate the tractor. It is much better policy 
to give its operation and care.to some one 
person and let him be responsible for it. 
Perhaps you have had experience with 
an automobile which is driven by every 
The result is the 
car is never in shape. It is “everybody's 
business” to look after it with the result 
that nobody pays any attention to it. 

4. We should drain the crank case oil 
at regular intervals and see that the oil 


| used is of the highest grade obtainable. 
| At best we know so little about lubricat- 


| ing oils. 


| ed after every 
| know more about their tractors than any- 





So the one safe way is to drain 
regularly and use high grade oil, manu- 
factured by large reputable companies. 
The average tractor manufacturer rec- 
ommends that the crank case oil be drain- 
60 hours’ work. They 


body else and it is a pretty good idea to 
follow their instructions. 


5. The oil in the rear axle should be 
drained at least once a year. It should 
be inspected oftener than that to see if 
there is a sufficient quantity there to take 
care of the situation. 


6. The tractor should receive a thor- 
ough cleaning whenever it is necessary. 
Keeping the tractor clean of mud and 
foreign material will make it more profit- 
able. When the tractor gets old and 













the paint partly gone, some rainy day 
give it a new coat of paint—it will pay. 

7. The air cleaner should receive at- 
tention at least once a day and in some 
cases twice a day. This, of course, is 
when it is in use. The air cleaner needs 
to be cleaned and put in good shape at 
regular intervals and the frequency I 
have just suggested is that recommended 
by most tractor experts. 


8 The magneto should be kept clean 
and dry. Attention to this matter once a 
day will usually be often enough. 


9. The spark plugs on the tractor need 
to have their points adjusted within 
certain limits. These limits are given in 
the instruction book that comes with the 
tractor and the tractor operator ‘will do 
well to pay attention to 
this very important de- 
tail. 

10. The valve tappets 
need to be adjusted as 
the tractor hours pile 
up. This is relatively a 
simple job and the trac- 
tor service man will be 
glad to show any op- 


erator how to do it 
properly. Unless these 
tappets are 
kept adjusted 


they will not 
open and close 
the valves at 
the proper time 
to the proper 
distance. 


The valves should be ground at 


FE 
least Once a year and at the same time the 
carbon can be cleaned from the cylinder 
head. This is not a difficult job. But if 
one has never done it, my suggestion 
would be to get the tractor service man 
from the local implement dealer to assist 


the first time. 


12. The bearings of the tractor should 
be kept adjusted because they will wear 
as time goes on, This job, too, is not 
difficult but we would suggest that the 
first time this is done the same procedure 
be followed as in the grinding of valves. 


It is a good idea to periodically go 
over the tractor and check it up, see that 
it is operating properly and that all parts 
of the tractor are tight. As long as we 
have machinery it will be necessary to 
do this sort of thing. The tractor owner 
who sees to it that his tractor gets the 
best possible care during all times will 
reap a full reward in having a tractor 
which gives him the greatest amount of 
profitable service. ; 





Sudan Exeellent Pasture 


mt HE drouth destroyed my pasture last 

year and T must have a temporary 
one. How would a mixture of sorghum 
and Sudan do? If not, should Sudan 
alone be sowed broadcast or in rows, and 
how much seed should be used? Should 
any fertilizer be applied?” 

We would not recommend the mixing of 
Sudan and sorghum. If Sudan is put in 
early, two cuttings per season may he 
secured. If the ground is rich, sow ‘broad- 
cast at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per 
acre. On ground only reasonably fertile 
sow in rows two feet wide and cultivate 
a few times. And on such land apply 300 
to 400 pounds of a good high grade com- 
mercial fertilizer in the drill before sow- 
ing and side-dress with some of the read- 
ily available nitrogens when about knee- 
high, at the rate of 100 pounds per acre. 
When, sowing in rows use 5 or 6 pounds 


seed per acré. pei ae 














Three Generations ot 
Successful Growers 


Have Used Hammond’s 
Insecticides and Fungicides > 


Through fifty years’ experience, we 
have developed brands which are safe, 
effective and economical. 

HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 

Famous since 1880. Effective against 

leaf-eating insects.Always Dependable. 
HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
A Copper-Sulphur Dust 

Protects Sweet Peas, Roses, Violets, 
Chrysanthemums, Melons, Cranber- 
ries, Onions, etc., from mildew and 
rust. 

HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 

Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, Midge an 
certain other insects of this class yiel 
to this efficient contact spray. 
HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 

For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, 
Tomato Blight_or Rot, etc. 

HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER 

Economical and Effective 

Sold by seedsmen everywhere and 
dealers in garden supplies. If your 
dealer cannot supply, send us his 
address. 


Write for new 
tu 




























CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 2 
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Sudan Grass 


The best of all Annual Hay and Pasture Crops. Feed- 
ing value equal to Timothy. Almost equal Alfalfa for 
Milk Cows. Grows anywhere. Resists Drouth. Low 
Seeding Cost per Acre. Write U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, for Farmer’s Bulletin 1126-F on Sudan. 
(Advertisement) 
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Make easy profits with 
utchins §low-; meee 
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Easily 
0 dais nd ap—08. 00 an 
hour in spare tim Sone 
of Ohio, made $24. 00 one ay. 
NEW OUTFIT FREE! 


Best season right now. Write quick 
for free out _tand FREE PANTS offer. 


















Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 
HIS is Bill Ors LHS 
David Ross,” “Edward Thorger- 
sen speaking’’—we hear these or similar 
announcements not once but many times 
each day. -And perhaps we don’t realize 
just how much the announcer affects our 
enjoyment of a program. So we wonder 
in thumbnail 


bays. is 


or 


if you would be interested 
biographies of some of the best known 
announcers, 

f 7 9 


Take Bill Hay, for instance. A great 
many of us think of him only as the an- 
nouncer for Amos ’n’ Andy, but folks in 
and around Chicago know he is that and 
a lot more besides. He is the wizard 
of WMAQ and his regular signing off 
phrase, “Guid night tae ye a’,” ends the 
day right for thousands of WMAQ fans. 








WONDER WHAT SHE’S HEARING! 


Mr. Hay was born in Dumfries, Scot- 
land, and his first ambition was to be a 
surgeon. Then he worked for Thomas 
Cook & Sons and decided to be a trav- 
eler. So he traveled, at least as far as 
Amerita, landing in Nebraska where he 
was part owner of a furniture and music 
store, and where he sang at concerts and 
in choirs and taught music. KFKX was 
the studio which sought Bill out and put 
him on the air. Then he went to WGN 
and it was while working there that he 
met with Gosden and Correll and an- 
nounced their first Sam ’n’ Henry broad- 
cast. With them he went over to 
WMAQ where he is now chief an- 
nouncer, sales director, and a few other 
things. He has never missed an Amos 
n’ Andy broadcast except when he was 
in the hospital for an appendicectomy. 

Mr. Hay is married and has been for 
15 years. He is a swimmer, a baseball 
fan, a golfer, and the best teller of 
Scotch yarns in Chicago. Had you ever 
noticed his Scotch accent? 

gq q 


1 
There is no one in radio who more 
deeply reveres the resounding phrase or 
the well turned metaphor than David 
Ross, of WABC. To seek beauty in un- 
likely places has ever been the creed of 
this mellow voiced announcer, and finding 
it first in the sordid slums of his native 
city, New York, he has pursued it to the 
fields of commercial broadcasting. 

Troubled with a strange self-conscious- 
ness, at variance with his talents, Mr. 
Ross shuns personal appearances and re- 
coils at the publicity of remote control 
assignments. He finds his happiest 
means of expression in the comparative 
security of the studios. There he sings 
the vowels and consonants and carols 
the praises of the tooth paste and the 
truffle, as though he paid homage to his 
muse. Short and slim, yet impressive, 
he paces the corridors of WABC with 
an impressive volume under his arm and 
eyes remote. It is said that he can make 
the most prosaic subject take on romance 
by the music of his tone. He has won 
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|.CBS features, 


nation-wide attention for his work in 
Arabesque, Coral Islanders, Russian | 
Village, True Story, and many other 





because 


CCORDING to the 
latest United States 

Census figures, 5,819,000 
horses have disappeared 
from American farms since 
1920. 4,910,300 automobiles, 
846,162 tractors, and 767,000 
trucks are now being used— 
and are performing many times 
the old amount of work. 

The change from horses to 
gasoline motors was the first 
step. Now there is another: 
Ethyl Gasoline is 
ordinary gasoline. It gives still 
more horsepower for still less 


replacing 


money. 

The reason is: Ethyl Gaso- 
line is good gasoline p/us valua- 
ble drops of Ethyl fluid. In- 
side the engine this Ethyl] fluid 
prevents sharp, irregular explo- 
sions that cause power-waste, 


“knock” and overheating. 
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you want 


more H | 
ORSEPOWER 
for LESS money 


It controls combustion, 
so that Ethyl Gasoline 
develops a smoothly in- 
the 
pistons that brings out the 


creasing pressure on 


best performance of ay engine. 
These drops of Ethyl fluid 
add to the cost of a gallon of 


Co 


motor fuel just as feed-plus- 
pasturage adds to the cost of 


S- 


raising an animal. You spend 
more, but you get more for 


your money. 


C <iho 


Ethyl Gasoline saves time on 
work and travel. You are forced 
to lay off for carbon removal 
less often. Ethyl gives greater 
power and eliminates much 
shifting to lower gears. It takes 
you there and gets you back 
sooner, whether you are going 
to town or plowing afield. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 


Building, New York City. ' 


@ &. G. c. 1931 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Make sure 
your tobacco 


fertilizer 


contains at 
least 





reduce wastage 
improve body 
make smooth leaf 
reduce diseases 


increase price 
improve yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 
Sulphate 
of 


Potash 


N. V POTASH EXPORT MY.. Inc 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 








Extra 








POTASH 








HE most difficult thing in the world 

is to get the average cotton farmer 
to see that the cause of his woeful plight 
system of farming and the utter 
lack of self - sustain- 
\ ing features. As | 
travel around I find 
that about 80 per 
cent of our farmers 
are hard run on ac- 
count of the low 
price of cotton, their 
only source of rev- 
enue. On the other 
hand 20 per cent are 
doing well because 
they are out of debt and have plenty to 
live on that was home-grown and home 
raised. 


is his 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Recently I was down in Greene Coun- 
ty, Ga., and had the pleasure of going out 
to see the Underwood Brothers. Thera 
are four brothers and they live and work 
together. 

In all my travels I have not 
a farm where the eternally sound and 
profitable “live at home” doctrine is 
more strictly carried into practice. Here 
is what I saw: 40 acres sowed to Aus- 
trian, field peas and hairy vetch, 40 more 
sowed to wheat and oats, 15 acres in rye 
and oats for grazing, then six inches high; 
14 fine Jerseys in milk, and a new mod- 
ern dairy barn built last summer to ac- 
commodate them; a bunch of good Berk- 
shire sows and pigs, a nice flock of goats 


seen 





Uncle Fred Finds Times Not So Bad With Georgia 
“Live-at-Home” Farmers 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


to furnish a kid whenever one is wanted 
for the table; a fine Bourbon gobbler and 
six nice turkey hens—they sold 32 for 
Christmas; and some 200 splendid Brown 
Leghorn hens to supply eggs when one 
of the brothers carries his weekly collec- 
tion of produce to market. They had the 
barn full of Otootan hay and the crib full 
of corn and enough wheat hand to 
make more than enough flour to meet the 
needs of the family. 

The day I was there they carried their 
1930 crop of cotton to the gin, six bales, 
and brought it home to pile up with the 
11 bales grown in 1929. They had their 
home newly painted last summer. Every- 
thing around the homestead had the air 
of substantial plenty. There is no mort- 
gage on the farm, no outstanding debts 
to give any worry. They have every in- 
centive for good work and they can carry 
on their year’s farming operations with 
both pleasure ahd profit. 

Tt is strange to me why more farmers 
seeing their, good example are nat ¢on- 
strained to follow suit: Although the 


on 


way of the agricultural “transgressor is 
hard” the great majority still choose to 
walk therein. 


Sells Over $40 Worth of 
Produce in One Day 
i THESE depressed times we cer- 
tainly need to consider the example of 
those few farmers who are still man- 
aging to do well and to see just how 
they are doing it. I have written about 
the big yields made by Master Farmer 
R. P. Burson of Monroe, Georgia, in a 
former article. But when over at Mon- 
roe early in January I was given an in- 
sight into his frugal management that I 
had never seen before. 

He came to town Saturday morning 
and he sold to one grocery store 10 bush- 
els of sweet potatoes at $1.25 per bushel 
netting him $12.50. He sold to the same 
man $4 worth of pork sausage, $3.50 worth 
of pecans, and 10 gallon cans of sorghum 
syrup.. I saw these items myself and his 
day’s sales amounted to over $40. 


You should have seen these potatoes; 
they were out of a modern potato curing 
house and they were A No. 1. When a 
farmer has high class stuff to sell he can 
get the cash even in these hard times. 


I want to tell our readers again that 
Mr. Burson is one Georgia farmer who 
has the distinction of having three daugh- 
ters in college, all at the same time, and 
he is making the money to defray their 
expenses. This is certainly a wonderful 
showing for these depressed times. To 
give you another example of Mr. Bur- 
son’s resourcefulness he has a good farm 
but he has rented two adjoining ones 
because he gets them by simply paying 
the taxes. He can get ample labor and 
he knows that he can make a _ profit 
farming under such conditions. 

Many farmers are calling aloud for 
help. What we need is men—men who 
have the ability and grit to help them- 
selves as Mr. Burson is doing. 





Geese for Hoe Hands 
i HAT kind of geese does Mr. Moss 


é Rael 9” 
use for eating grass in his cotton: 


He uses the ordinary or native geese 
mostly, but has some of the large -Tou- 
louse breed. He says that so far as he 
can, see, one kind is about as effective as 
the other for this work. 











PAYS Extra Cash 
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al Potash 
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| Make sure 
your cotton 


fertilizer 
contains at 
least 


ome Op ae 
set more fruit 
reduce shedding 
increase turn-out 
improve lint 
control rust 


increase yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 


Muriate 
f 


Potash 


N.V POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 
740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 




















HE acreage sowed to winter legumes 

in the fall of 1930 was one of the 
largest ever sowed in Alabama. Present 
business conditions make it necessary that 
full benefit be obtained from these leg- 
umes. In order to get the largest returns 
from legumes it is necessary that they be 
turned early enough to allow the crops_ 
that follow to be planted at a normal 
planting date. 

Dangers of Late Turning 

F TURNING is delayed too long so 

much growth may be made that it 
will be impossible to get all of the green 
tops covered. This will result in the 
ends of vines that are not covered con- 
tinuing to grow, thereby making it nec- 
essary to disk the land to kill these run- 
ners. Of course vines that are not cov- 
ered with soil do not decay readily and 
therefore make planting and early culti- 
vation difficult. 

Another danger of late turning is the 
possibility of a spring drouth which may 
cause the ground to become so dry that 
it cannot be plowed. Many farmers had 
this experience in 1930. Some were forced 
to hire tractors in order to get their leg- 
umes turned after the growth had become 
so dense that it was impossible to use mule 
drawn plows. The late turning also de- 
layed planting, which in some cases re- 
sulted in crop failures. 

; If hairy vetch is allowed to stand un- 
wl seed pods are formed, corn ear worms 





If You Expect to Get Winter Legumes U. nder 


Turn Them Early 


By R. Y. 


BAILEY 


Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 


may become so numerous that it will be 
necessary to dust crops in adjacent fields 
with calcium arsenate in order to protect 
them from the worms. These worms will 
cause no trouble if vetch is turned under 
before seed pods begin to form, 


When to Turn 
N AN experiment at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station vetch was turned 
for cotton about March 25, April 5, and 
April 15. Cotton was planted ten days 
or two weeks after the vetch was turned. 
The average yields during the six-year 
period, 1925-1930, show that the plot on 
which vetch was turned early made the 
highest yield, whereas the late turned plot 
made the lowest yield. Based on the re- 
sults of this experiment it is recommended 
that legumes be turned for cotton as early 
as a reasonable amount of growth has 
been made so that cotton may be planted 
early. 
By harvesting the green tops of win- 


ter legumes from measured areas and ana- 
lyzing them for nitrogen it has been 
found that 5,000 pounds of green hairy 
vetch or 6,000 pounds of Austrian winter 
peas per acre contain about 45 pounds of 
nitrogen, which is equivalent to 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda. The quantity 
of green material may be determined by 
measuring an area ten feet square, cut- 
ting the green tops, and weighing them. 
The area selected should be representa- 
tive of the rest of the field as to stand 
and growth. MHairy vetch is ready to 
turn when the green tops from an area 
ten feet square will weigh 12 pounds, 
while Austrian winter peas should weigh 
14 pounds. It is impossible to say how 
high the plants should be before they have 
made sufficient growth, since this will de- 
pend to a large extent on the stand. 

By turning legumes at this stage it is 
possible to turn them under with a two- 
horse turnplow. Hairy vetch and Aus- 
trian winter peas should be ready to turn 


in Central Alabama by March 20, which 
is early enough to allow other crops to 
be planted in time. 


When to Plant Crops Following 
Legumes 


T IS advisable to wait two or three 

weeks after legumes are turned be- 
fore planting cotton or corn. If cotton 1s 
planted immediately after legumes are 
turned a poor stand may result. Worms 
are likely to destroy the stand of corn if 
planting is done too soon after turning 
the legumes. Since a crop of legumes 
contains enough nitrogen to produce a 
large crop of corn, it is important that 
planting be delayed long enough to insure 
a stand of corn. If planting is done too 
soon after turning legumes, and worms 
injure the stand, the corn should be plow- 
ed up and planted over. 


Florida’s Citrus Crop 


LORIDA’S citrus crop for this sea- 

son totals 29,000,000 boxes, 16,000,000 
of oranges, and 13,000,000 of grapefruit. 
Of this quantity 24,500,000 boxes moved 
out by rail and boats, the other 4,500,000 
being shipped by trucks. 





EADERS who wish to enroll in the 

Garden Club and compete for the 
prizes, may do so by filling out and send- 
ing in the enrollment blank on page 31 
of the March 1-15 issue. 
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—top hand is 
Quality .. 
bottom is Cost— 






A lifetime of experience 
guides the careful making 
of V-C fertilizers, and years 
of laboratory research con- 
stantly open new ways for 
making them better. Accu- 
racy comes first in V-C’s 39 
modern factories — but 
service, yours for the ask- 





OU can move 
either hand ..or both 


OU can’t control markets, but you can 
pete the quality of your crop and its 
cost per pound or bale or whatever. You can 
grow top quality from selected seed on 
selected land with V-C fertilizer. And you 
can produce this quality at bottom cost by 
intensifying—by concentrating on a few 
acres, in order to gather the same yield that 
would have to be gleaned from many acres. 
Hold cost down wisely. Buy plenty of the 
good, old, reliable V-C brand that is best 
suited to your soil and crop, and use it plenti- 
fully on each acre. Farm for Profii—farm 
for the difference between growing cost and 
selling price, between one hand and the 
other, between bottom and top. You can 
increase this difference, down or up, 
with V-C fertilizer. 
either hand—or both! 


You can move 


te 





ing, comes next in V-C’s 
Agricultural Bureau at 





FERTILIZERS 





Richmond and among 
V-C’s representatives 
everywhere. 









Y &.- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 





















teed. Write for information, 


American 









For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 1a. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibe. All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 


seo ra 
Dept. B-18 1489 Fiedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 


FARQUHAR 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 


Sizes to Mioet 
Local Need 





Send se Illustrated Booklet 


FARQUHAR _ Box 619 
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The Weather Has a Lot to Do With Fixing the 


Length of Cotton Staple 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 








[ NQUESTIONABLY the weather deserves all the harsh things that have 
becn said about it. New evidence shows that it will make poor cotton out 


of a good wariety and worse cotton out of a poor one. 


see what it can do—The Editor. 


Yowll be interested to 








T NO time in the past has there been 
as much interest in the quality of our 
cotton as there is at the present time. 
Much has been said and written about the 
poor quality of cot- 
ton that is grown in 
some of the South- 
eastern States and 
especially in Ala- 
bama. We have 
heard much about 
our cotton mills hav- 
ing to buy their cot- 
ton from other sec- 
tions of the Cotton 
Belt, while our cot- 
ton had to be shipped abroad. We have 
also heard that certain sections within 
our state produced better cotton than 
other sections within this same state. 
Due to this newly aroused interest in 
the subject of cotton quality, a study has 
been made of some of the data available 
at the experiment station in the effort 
to find out, if possible, what factors really 
determine the quality of cotton other 
than that of the kind of cotton planted. 
To this end, we have made use of all of 
the variety tests conducted in Alabama 
during the last six seasons. 


M. J. FU NCHESS 





HERE were conducted eight variety 

tests at eight different places in Ala- 
bama during the crop season of 1925. 
Twenty-two varieties were grown in each 
test. When the average length of staple 
of all varieties was determined, it was 
found that the shortest cotton was pro- 
duced in Butler County, while the longest 
cotton was produced in Autauga County. 


Twenty-one varieties were grown in 
seven variety tests in 1926. The shortest 
average staple was produced in Autauga 
County and the longest average staple 
was produced in Lawrence County. 

Twenty-one varieties were grown in 
1927, and the shortest cotton again came 
from Autauga County with Marshall 
County producing the longest cotton. 

In 1928, twenty-six varieties were 
tested at six places. The shortest cotton 
came from the test in Limestone County, 
and the longest cotton came from the test 
at Sylacauga in Talladega County. 

The following year, 1929, thirty-one 
varieties were tested at six places. The 
longest cotton came from the test at Au- 
burn, and the shortest came from the test 
at Sylacauga. 

Practically these same thirty-one varie- 
ties were tested at eight places in 1930. 
In this extremely dry year, the longest 
cotton was produced at Gastonburg on a 
very heavy clay soil, and the shortest cot- 
ton was produced in Calhoun County. 
The length of cotton produced at Auburn 
in 1930 was nearly as short as that pro- 
duced in Calhoun County, which was in 
strong contrast with the results in 1929 
when Auburn produced the longest cot- 
ton found in all of the tests. 


If anyone will carefully study these re- 
sults, it becomes quite evident that the 
quality of cotton produced on any par- 
ticular farm or in any given area must 
vary markedly from year to year, due to 
factors beyond the control of man. It 
becomes evident also that it is highly im- 
probable that long cotton or short cotton 
will come from any particular territory 
regularly each year. Specifically, let us 








point out the fact that the best cotton 
produced in our tests came from Autauga 
County in 1925, while the poorest cotton 
produced in our tests came from Au- 
tauga County in 1926 and 1927. Further, 
we got our best cotton from the Syla- 
cauga test in 1928 and our poorest cotton 
from the Sylacauga test in 1929. In 1929, 
our best cotton was produced at Auburn, 
while in 1930 the quality of the cotton 
produced at Auburn was nearly as poor 
as the poorest. 


T MAY be interesting to know how 

much of a range in length of cotton 
is found in the six or eight tests in any 
particular season. In 1925, 1926, and 
1929, the range was betwen two and three 
thirty-seconds of an inch. In 1930, the 
range was a full 3-32 of an inch in the 
regular variety tests, and slightly more 
than 3-32 of an inch in the wilt-resistant 
varieties. The wilt-resistant varieties 
tested at. Benton averaged slightly more 
than 26-32 of an inch, while these same 
varieties averaged considerably more than 
29-32 of an inch at Prattville. 

Why these variations? At the present 
time, no one can answer this question 
satisfactorily. It is highly probable that 
the seasonal variations in rainfall and 
differences in water holding capacity of 
soils are the most important factors. The 
unpublished results of experiments at Au- 
burn indicate that this is true. Other 
unpublished results strongly indicate that 
variations in fertility and variations in 
fertilizer applications may have almost 
nothing to do with the length of staple 
produced by a cotton plant. 

Indirectly, there may be some effect due 
to fertility conditions or fertilizer appli- 
cations, but these indirect effects may be 
adverse as many times as they are favor- 
able to the production of good quality. An 
example will make this clear. Unfer- 
tilized plots on poor land usually are 
quite a number of days later in produc- 
ing cotton than companion plots that are 
well fertilized. If this later cotton on the 
unfertilized plots develops bolls under 
favorable moisture conditions, it is possi- 
ble that the staple on the unfertilized plot 
will be just as good as on the well fer- 
tilized plot. This delay in maturity may 
actually result in the unfertilized plot 


- developing its bolls under more favorable 


conditions than the fertilized‘ plot and 
thus cause a better staple on the unfer- 
tilized plot. 


These results and explanations should 
be of interest to all cotton growers at 
this time, and should also be helpful to 
cotton buyers and all others who are in- 
terested either directly or indirectly in 
the marketing of cotton. They are pre- 
sented at this time in order to help clear 
up a lot of misunderstanding and misin- 
formation concerning this subject. All 
of the above discussions are based on 
staple lengths of cotton produced in the 
experiments conducted by the Alabama 
Experiment Station. All of these staples 
have been determined through courtesy 
of the Cotton Association of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau at Montgomery. 
Since these results were obtained by the 
same workers and stapled by the same 
organization throughout the period, it is 
believed that they are all conperpble and, 
reliable. 


















'NO CROWS IN 
CORNFIELDS 








Before you plant, treat your seed 
corn with LIBERTY CROW SCAT. 
Then crows and rodents won’t both- 
er it. 

These pests stay away from fields 
planted with CROW SCAT treated 
seed. 

CROW SCAT is harmless and easy 
to apply. It won’t clog the planter, 
won’t hurt the seed. Insures maxi- 
mum germination. 

You takeeno chances with CROW 
SCAT—for it is sold on a money back 
guarantee. It must keep crows away 
or it costs you nothing. a 

4 pint enough for 1 bushel seed, $1. 
1 pint enough for 2 bushels, $1.50. 
Order today but SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman on arrival. We pay 
postage. 


Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. P.F.G.2 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Bend “MG-1¢34%.0 pint (state quantity) CROW 
SCAT. I’ll pay postman on arrival. You are 
to return my money if I’m not satisfied. 








How To Keep 
Your DOG 
WELL 


GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 


GLOVER’S 
Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regular- 
ly to raise thrifty puppies. 


Sold at Pet Shops, Drug Stores, De- 
partment and Sporting Goods Stores. 


FREE valuable, illustrated book on the treat- 
ment and feeding of dogs;— Write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


Budded from 
Bearing Trees ¢ 


We have large blocks of Bald- 
win, Delicious, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Yellow Transparent apples. 
Also Bartlett and Seckel pears, 
and large Montmorency = cher- 
ries. All budded from selected 
trees of superior quality. All Harrison trees are 
grown in our own nurseries, well-rooted, true-to- 
name, and certified free from disease. 


Evergreens 


More than 30 varieties. Norway 
Maples and other fine shade trees, 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants and Hardy 
Flowers. Our new catalog will 
assist you in improving your or- 
echards and beautifying and en- 
hancing your home grounds. Send 
for it and price list today. 

INC. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, 
Box 8, Berlin, Maryland 



























CANESEED $1.00 


Millet $1; Sudan $3; Alfalfa $7; Clover $4.50. Samples 
free, shipments guarantesd like sample or returnable. 


SALINA COMMISSION CO., Salina, Kansas 





NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash, 


If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
f@ small c ified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 


Fertilizer Placement and 
Stands 
" By G. A. HALE 
Georgia Experiment Station 

ECENT discoveries show that much 

of the dying of cotton plants blamed 
on cold weather and diseases has been 
caused by fertilizer injury to the young 
plants. On some fields the lack of com- 
mercial fertilizer may result in poor 
stands, as well nourished plants, like well 
fed people, have the best chance to sur- 
vive. 

Fertilizer placed too far from the seed 
may be worse than some fertilizer injury 
as the young plants will be unable to 
reach the plant food at the critical time 
and before it is leached away or fixed so 
as to be unavailable to the plants. Fer- 
tilizer injury is most likely to occur on 
sandy lands and during dry springs on all 
types where more than average quantities 
are used. The safest plan is to apply 
part of the material under the crop and 
reserve the other portion for a side appli- 
cation immediately after chopping. 

Careful attention to fertilizer ratio or 
the percentage of the different ingredients 
is especially important on some 


cause trouble where the plants are not 
fed the proper ration. An application of 
from 50 to 100 pounds of kainit or 
muriate of potash either under or around 
the cotton will usvally help to control 
wilt and eliminate rust or potash hunger. 
The planting of wilt-resistant varieties 
is good insurance against the wilt dis- 
ease. 

Some fields are infested with nema- 
todes, a small worm that bores into the 
roots and makes them knotty, and the wilt 
disease which is a very bad combination 
that can best be eliminated by planting 
corn or Laredo soybeans. On the red 
soils of the Georgia Piedmont the addi- 
tion of from 100 to 400 pounds per acre 
of dolomitic limestone to the complete 
cotton fertilizer has helped to increase 
plants per acre at picking. 





Old trials show little or no_ benefit | 
from liming cotton soils as for alfalfa 
at rates varying from one-half to three | 
tons of limestone per acre. Recent trials 
with from 100 to 400 pounds per acre of 
finely ground limestone mixed with a} 
complete fertilizer show a very profitable 
return for limestone, on the Piedmont | 
soils of Georgia. Many theories have 
been given for the good effects of lime- 
stone used in this manner. No doubt the 
calcium and magnesium in the dolomite 
used are taken up by the cotton plants 
or else their .effect on other plant 
elements is favorable. Basic slag con- 
tains calcium in a similar form to that in | 
limestone, besides some magnesium. Some 
of the nitrogen sources such as cyanamid | 
and calcium nitrate also supply calcium. 
The cotton grower should use caution in | 
buying limestone for cotton and certainly 
in no case should more than 400 pounds | 
per acre be used. One application of this 
quantity may last for several years ex- | 
cept where sulphate of ammonia is used. 





Pecan Marketing Associ- 
ation Succeeds 


HE National Pecan Marketing As- | 
sociation, a grower-owned organiza- | 
tion for the marketing of pecans, handled 
this season more than 3,000,000 pounds 
of tiuts, despite the fact that a late start 
was made. To have marketed approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the entire produc- 
tion of pecans the first year is quite a 
feat and it is fully expected that 50 per 
cent of the crop will be marketed this 
year. , 

Every grower of pecans for market, 
whether on a large or small scale, should 
support this marketing association, as it 
gives promise of stabilizing and standard- 
izing pecan price. For more detailed in- 
formation, see the county agent or write 
directly to the National Pecan Marketing 





little. 





Association, Jackson, Mississippi. 









OLD MAN 
SUNSHINE 


So much depends on the sun- 
vitamin D! No wonder Pratts 
process their growing mash to 
be sure birds get a full supply. 
For the sun-vitamin is the one 
that makes strong bones, feath- 
ers, good frame. 

Here is truly rich summer 
sunshine for April’s growing 
birds. Right at the time when 
natural sun is weak and scarce, 
you are doing your best to push 
birds on to maturity. Overcome 
the handicap by feeding Pratts 
Buttermilk Growing Mash 
right from the day they 
come off starter. 


Pratts is complete 
in vitamins, a wonder- 
ful guarantee. That 
means not only sun- 
vitamin D, but the 
important 
growth and 
health vitamins 
Aand Btoo. 
With sufficient 
of these three 
vitamins, as Pratts guarantee 
them, birds get all of the 
nourishment in these splendid 
ingredients: dried buttermilk, 
feeding oat meal, corn meal 
wheat middlings, meat scrap, 
fish meal, alfalfa meal and major 
minerals like calcium, sulphur, 
phosphorus and iodine. 

There’s bone, muscle, nerve, 
feather, vigor and egg-laying 
ability in those ingredients. 










Se Si ant tthe Seching aortas, Here's Vitamin D, all growing birds can use, 
processed right in the feed. A fraction of 
the cost and none of the bother of cod-liver oil 


Vitamins enable birds to get 
the most out of their feed. Every 
vitamin important to a grow- 
ing bird is in Pratts, in suf- 
ficient quantity to be really 
effective. 

It’s folly to take a chance 
with any feed whose vitamin 
strength is unknown. It may 
contain vitamins, but why take 
a chance? When health and 
growth depend on the vitamins, 
why not use the feed guaranteed 
to contain them? Especially 
as Pratts costs no more 
than any other good 
feed. 

We will be happy to 
send you the name of 
the nearest Pratt dealer. 
He also can supply 
Pratts Broiler Mash 
that has made records 
for both battery and 
semi-confinement. Big, 
fat broilers, mighty 
quick. Try it. 


The Poultryman’s Vitamin Guide— 


FREE 


Vit2mins are the biggest thing in 

poultry today. Everyone should be 
osted. Here’s the easy way. Send 
or this chart free and Rr stpaid. Pratt 
Food Company, 124 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 57. 

Name.... 
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oe OTTON,” Parr questioned abruptly. “The 
whisky the bootleggers make down here on the 
river—what do they make it out of?” 

“Same thing as everybody else does, I suppose— 
cornmeal mostly.” 

Like a released spring, Jimmy leaped up from his 
chair and hurried across to the bed where he had thrown 
his coat. Fumbling in his pocket, he pulled out his wal- 
let and extracted the burnt check and the three bits of 
paper that he had found in the fireplace. “Look at 
these,” he demanded, his voice tense with excitement. 
He spread the bits of paper on the bed. “Look at 
these!” he repeated. “Cornmeal and a lot of it. What 
was Alma Brent doing with receipts for bags and bags 
of cornmeal ?” 

One by one Cotton picked up the scraps and ex- 
amined them. Then he whistled softly. “Jimmy, how 
much of the stuff in the newspapers have you been 
reading ?” 

“Every word—about the murder, I mean. By the 
time I’ve dug through all of that and had a look at the 
ball scores, I’ve done my daily dozen as far as reading 
roes, I’ve passed up the rest of the news. Too busy 
with all this stuff here to worry about it.” 

“T thought so.” 

“Why ?” 

“Took at this—and this.” He nointed to the names 
at the ton of two of the slips. “William” and “William 
Cur—,” Jimmy read. \ 

“Well, what about that?” 

“Tf you had been reading the papers vou'd have 
noticed that the neme of the nigger bootlegger that was 
kitted down in the woods last Friday morning was 
William Curtis.” 





Be don’t say so! Well if that don’t put a rabbit 
ball in the game!” 

Timmy ran his hand across his forehead, and went 
back to his chair carrying the slips with him. For a 
time he sat studying them. “If it makes sense to you, 
it don’t to me,” he announced, turning again to Shackle- 
ford. “A nigger boy gets bumped off down in the 
woods in the morning. That night Mrs. Brent gets it. 
The next night somebody lights a fire down in the sit- 
ting room and T find three pieces of receipts for corn- 
meal sold to the dead bootlegger half burnt up in the 
firenlace, a check to Corbyn for $25,000, and a woman’s 
footnrint on the edge of the hearth. Try that on your 
radio and see if it plays a tune. It don’t on mine.” 

“Could this be it?” Cotton asked, tousling up his 
unruly hair. “Could some woman—maybe one of the 
servants—know about the receipts and know about the 
staircase ?” 

“No soap there,” Jimmy interrupted emphatically. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because nobody would be that dumb. If anybody 
came through that door to get those papers she would 
have taken them out that way. .She’d never stop to 
stuff them under the logs in the fireplace and then come 
back and burn them.” 

“But you don’t know where the receipts were or 
when they were stolen.” 

“That’s so, I don’t. But I know where the check 
was, and the piece of check and those receipts were all 
together down there in the ashes. Until now I never 
thought of the receipts. Was doing all my thinking—if 
you choose to call it! that—about the check. Now, 
I’m not sure that it wasn’t the 
receipts that had to be burned, 
and the check got snatched up 
with the others by mistake.” 

“Tf that’s so, there isn’t but 
one person that could have done 
it—and that person is Mrs. 
Brent’s secretary.” 


IMMY nodded. “That sounds 

all right, but if it’s so, where 
does that put the girl? How does 
she mix with bootleggers and the 
receipts and all that?” 

“Search me,” Cotton replied. 
“And another thing, Jimmy. Don’t 
you think that with all we’ve 
found out, and now with some 
connection—God knows what— 
between the two murders we 
ought to spill what we know to 
the folks over at the courthouse ?” 

Jimmy shook his head violent- 
ly. “No, sir. Not a chance. In 
the first place, those birds are 
dumber than we are. If we can't 
dope it, they can’t. What’s more, 
if we begin to talk, we’d have a 
fat chance to keep Irene Trevor’s 
name out of it, And believe me, 
if there’s any way to keep her 
name out of the ba’t'ny order, 
I’m all for doing it. If we keep 
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on running around like a couple of pups chasing their 
tails and getting no place, we'll have to come across 
with what we know. But there are two or three things 
that I’m going to do before I give up—and the first 
thing I’m going to do is to find out what Miss Helen 
Payne knows about that footprint there by the fireplace. 
I'll tell her that I saw it and say that I'm going to come 
clean with the whole story when I get in there before 
the grand jury at the courthouse. Then I’ll see what 
her’ comeback is.” 





UST after an early breakfast the next morning, while 

the rest of the party were busy with one thing and 
another preparatory to leaving for the courthouse, 
Jimmy found an opportunity to execute his plan. 

Walking beside Helen, he began, “Miss 5 ERS: 
Brent, I mean,” he commenced awkwardly, “you re- 
member the fire down in the sitting room the other 
night?” 

“Naturally,” she replied quietly. 

“Well, when I went over to pour the water on it I 
noticed something on the floor. I decided I’d say some- 
thing to you about it before I did any talking over at 
the courthouse.” 

“Vege” 

“What I saw was a footprint right beside the hearth.” 

“But why do you tell me this?” : 

“Because it was a woman’s footprint and 
you were the only woman on the corridor.” 


Helen laughed softly, a carefully careless laugh. 
“Suppose it was? I don’t see what bearing on Mrs. 
Brent’s death a footprint found in another room almost 
twenty-four hours later could have had! What con- 
nection can there be between a fire—probably resulting 
from a smoldering cigarette, as you suggested at the 
time—and the thing that happened the night before? 
To me it seems that it’s immaterial whether you tell 
the grand jury or not.” 

“Might be,” Jimmy continued doggedly, “if that was 
all that I saw, but it wasn’t.” 

He waited for Helen to evince some sign of inter- 
est. When she did not, he 
went on. “That footprint set 
me to thinking, so after the 
fire was out and we all went 
to our rooms, I went back 
and had another look. And I 
found some half-burned pa- 
pers that I think the grand 
jury would like to see.” 
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well, 


















ELEN turned around and 

started back toward the 
house. “Mr. Parr, I realize, 
of course, that you imagine 
there is some connection be- 
tween the burned papers and 
the murder, and are intimat- 
ing that I lighted the fire, and 
consequently am in some way 
implicated in the death of Mrs. 
Brent,” the girl said coldly. 
“By what stretch of your 
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WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 
Williamsburg, Va., is one of the oldest and most historic places in the South. Mr, Lankes here portrays one 


In our next issue a quaint old barn will be presented. 
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imagination you connect the two, I’ve no idea—nor, for 
that matter, any curiosity. My suggestion is that you 
take your mare’s nest to the grand jury.” 

“That's what I will do,” Jimmy answered, refusing 
to become angry at Helen’s tone. “And when they see 
that the papers I pulled out of the ashes are receipts 
for cornmeal made out to a man who was murdered 
the same day that Mrs. Brent was, I think they’ll look 
at them twice before they throw them aside.” 

The girl stopped short, turned quickly, and faced 
Jimmy. “You say the receipts were made out to the 
bootlegger who was murdered last Friday morning?” 
she demanded, her whole attitude changed. * 

“Yes, they were receipts for cornmeal and were 
made out to William Curtis—and William Curtis is the 
name of the man murdéred down in the woods. Now 
you can see why I think it’s worth while to let the grand 
jury know. I can’t figure out how the two things hang 
together, but then I’m not supposed to. All that I can 
do is to tell the story to the grand jury and let them do 


the worrying.” 
5 oy turned again and began slowly to walk to- 
ward the house, Jimmy keeping step beside her. 
After half a dozen yards she stopped again. “Mr. 
Parr, I see that I’m foolish to try to carry this thing 
through. I know that you can’t help suspecting me of 
lighting that fire. I did light it, but truly, there’s not 
the slightest connection between that and the murder 
—not the slightest. What I did, I did because of Hugh. 
I didn’t want him to find out. The fact that the re- 
ceipts are made out to Wm. Curtis who was murdered 
the same day as Mrs. Brent, is just a coincidence. 
There’s no real connection. There couldn’t be. 

“That is what happened. Not long after I came down 
here to be Mrs. Brent’s secretary, about two years ago, 
I began to suspect that something was going on that I 
wasn’t supposed to know—and for a long time, I didn’t. 
Then, little by little, in first one way and then another, 
I discovered that some of the colored tenants—there 
are a lot of them—were making whisky down in the 
woods—and that Mrs. Brent was financing them. Now 
that I look back at it, I think that it was the big sums 
of cash that she would deposit in the bank from time 
to time—really big sums—that made me suspicious. So 
far as T know, she never suspected that I knew. As she 
was so anxious that I shouldn’t, T was just as well 
pleased to let it stay that way. But long before last 
Friday T knew positively what was going on. Of course 
I didn't know any of the details, and don’t now. 

“Saturday morning when Dr. Britz was looking for 
that ontion, I was standing at his shoulder when he ran 
through the papers in the strong box. He went through 
them very quickly, but not quickly enough for me not 
to see four or five receipts for cornmeal among the 
papers. I only had a glimpse, but as soon as I saw the 
word cornmeal, I knew that they were connected with 


the stills down in the woods. 

WW LA Sisn I got out of the room TI realized that 
later, when the papers were gone through care- 

fully, anybody who saw receipts for cornmeal in any 

such large quantities as those, could not help knowing 

what they meant—certainly nobody who lived down in 

this part of the world. 

“What good could it do for this to get out? Mrs, 
Brent was dead and somebody 
in the house had killed her. 
There was no possible way that 
the whisky business could be 
connected with her death. So 
I decided, if I had the oppor- 
tunity, to take the receipts out 
and destroy them. My chance 
came when the officers were 
outside hunting for the knife. I 
went into the sitting room— 
frightened to death of course 
that I would be caught there— 
slipped the receipts out from 
among the other papers and 
started out of the room with 
them. Just as I was about to 
go out, I thought I heard some- 
body in the corridor outside. 
The papers were still in my 
hand and I did the first thing 
that came into my head. I ran 
over to the fireplace and stuffed 
them under the logs. Then I 
went out into the corridor and 
hurried downstairs. Nobody 
saw me, but my nerve failed me 
when I started to go back to 
the room. I never had another 
chance until that night. Then 
I slipped down there, struck a 
match to the fire and went back 
to my room thinking that no- 
body. would ever know. And 


(Continued on page 36) 





































































THE 


REAPER TAKES 
The McCormick Farm in Virginia, 1831 A. D. 





FORM 


Cyrus Hall McCormick builds into his great invention the seven basic principles that are to be found in the 
grain harvesting machines of today, including the harvester-thresher or combine. 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


CELEBRATES 
the Invention. of the Reaper. 


NE hundred years ago, in the 

harvest time of 1831, Cyrus 
Hall McCormick gave the world 
the first successful reaper. 

In the valley of Virginia the 
men of the McCormick clan, 
Robert the father and Cyrus the 
son, dreamed a dream that men 
might free themselves from the 
drudgery of the harvest. It was a dream as 
old as legend; a dream that seemed as 
hopeless as the quest for eternal youth. 
Countless numbers had sought to turn the 
dream into reality, and all had failed. In 
all the ages, only the scythe and the cradle 
had joined the sickle and the reaping hook 
to ease the toil of men in the harvest fields, 
and in none of these dwelt the magic of the 
machine. The patent office archives were 
thronged with dead hopes and with mem- 
ories of harvesting machines that would 
not work. None, until McCormick, found 
the key to the mechanized harvest. 

The place of Robert McCormick, the 
father, in the history of the reaper is not 
that his own dream failed but that his in- 
ventive pioneering inspired the genius of 
the son. So that in 





weeks of fevered labor at the anvil in the 
farmstead blacksmith shop Cyrus Hall 
McCormick created the machine that will 
hold its place for all time among the pre- 
mier inventions of the world. 

No sign from the heavens attended the 
first public test of the reaper on that July 
day of 1831. Only a mild stir went round 
the countryside. But this machine marched 
swiftly through the grain, cutting as much 
as a score of men could cut with reaping 





hooks in Caesar’s time—or in the 
time of McCormick! Its mis- 
sion was secure. Its field was all 
the earth. A brilliant future lay 
before the reaper, and the con- 
quest of the harvest was at hand. 

Two decades later, when the 
Royal Commissioners of the Great 
World’s Fair at London, England, 
awarded the Council Medal to Cyrus Hall 
McCormick for his invention, the London 
Times paid tribute in these words: “The 
reaping machine from the United States is 
the most valuable contribution from abroad 
to the stock of our previous knowledge 
that we have yet discovered,” and Edmund 
Burke, United States Commissioner of 
Patents, in the same period wrote of the 
reaper, “It is one of those great and valu- 
able inventions which commence a new 
era in the progress of improvement and 
whose beneficial influence is felt in all 
coming time.” 

Such is McCormick’s invention of the 
reaper, anevent thatwastoa iffect profoun dl ly 
the progress of the human race. Such is the 
event from which the International Harvester 


Company is proud 





the brief span of six > 1831 


CENTENNIAL 


OF THE M‘CORMICK 


REAPER 


1931 to be descended. 
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Everybody’s happy—the new stove is some- 
thing worthwhile celebrating. The family 
sees big times ahead at the table with 
tempting new dishes in store—and proudly 
notices how this handsome piece of furniture 
brightens up the kitchen. 


Best of all, it means that mother will have 
more time for leisure. No. 

















It’s a Great Day 
When the New Stove Arrives 


with its many conveniences. She has been 
longing for the chance to try new recipes 
in an oven that heats quickly and evenly 
—and can easily be regulated. Now this 
wish has come true. 

How old is the stove on which the mother 


of your household has to prepare 1095 
meals a year? Isn’t it high 


more struggling with the 
old-timer that wore itself out 
in service—no more fussing 
with pesky doors that don’t 
fit—no more messing with 
brush and blacking. 


Cooking will bea pleasure for 
her on this up-to-date stove 


Stoves and Automobiles 
are Constantly Improved 


A 15-year old stove is just as 
much out of date as a 1916 car. 
You wouldn’t be satisfied to 
drive such an antiquated model, 


. so why expect your wife to 


struggle along with a stove that 
is just as ancient? Next time 
you are in town look at the 
new stove models—you will be 
amazed at all the improvements 
which have been added. 


time you thought about re- 
placing it with one which is 
modern and convenient? 


“ “ “ 


Don’t look on a new stove 
as an expense. It is an in- 
vestment that pays dividends 
three times a day. 
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Only Dependable Stoves Are Advertised in This Paper 
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Chevrolet offers two 1’,-ton 


trucks of unusual value » 
in 131- and 157-inch wheelbases 


— For the efficient, economi- 
/CHEVROLET/ cal hauling of 1'2-ton 

|_—_— loads, Chevrolet offers 
two six-cylinder trucks 
of unusual power and stamina, and full- 
size carrying capacity. 


There is a 131-inch wheelbase model, with a 
50-horsepower six-cylinder engine, dual rear 
wheels, four-speed transmission, and many 
other features that add to performance, reli- 
ability and long life. For bulky loads, there is 
a 157-inch model, with all these same features, 
combined with extra-long wheelbase and a 
heavier, deeper frame. 


Because of full-length frames, which support 
the bodies throughout their entire length, you 
can mount bodies of unusual size and capacity 
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on these Chevrolet chassis—a nine-foot body 
on the 131-inch model, and a twel\&e-foot body 
on the 157-inch. 






And you can buy either of these tr@ks com- 
plete with a Chevrolet body, desfhed by 
Chevrolet engineers, built in Chevrolet#plants 
to Chevrolet’s high standards of — 
ruggedness and durability. 


If you have stock or produce to be hauled to 
market—or goods to be carried anywhere 
you will find real satisfaction in entrusting the 
work to a big 1'2-ton Chevrolet. Everything 
that goes to make a truck useful and profitable 
—power, speed, dependability, economy, 
ample load-space—is combined in: these 
trucks at prices that set them apart as great 
values. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Fisher Craftsmanship Guarantees Comfort, 


Durability and Style to the New Pontiac Six 


A glance at the new Pontiac Six with Body by 
Fisher will tell you that it is a stylish, good- 
looking car. And you can buy it with confi- 
dence that it will retain its fine appearance. 


For every Body by Fisher is built tc give the 
utmost durability, comfort, and safety under the 
most severe driving conditions. 


Fisher assures this by building Modies of com- 
posite wood-and-steel construffion — the finest 
type known to the body build#¥g art — construc- 
tion in which a staunch frangework of seasoned 


hardwood, rigidly reinforced with metal braces, 
supports strong steel panels. 


Fisher roofs are the sturdy and substantial bow- 
and-slat type of construction. Fisher finish is 
durable. Fisher upholstery fabrics are of pleas- 
ing design and high quality and are known for 
their long wear. 


Only in the Pontiac Six, in its price field, can 
you obtain Fisher high value and long life and 
the many Fisher features that add to comfort 
and safety. For Pontiac is one of the General 
Motors cars—the only cars with Body by Fisher. 


Division of General Motors 


says Aol CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Rigid eeces of heavy seoel (1 (1 soquce the roof to the body fume of Fish thei ineeeior thoroughly. In Oskisad and Pontiac Bodies by Here are the the bod, pe 
Oaklan st si ef, ¥ enerous roominess, luxurious co , units with all mo 
pi hy mong Am ne oreo. i ade upholstery fabrics are used throughout—for side and metal, not nailed on. ‘Thus, the front pillar cover (1) is formed i ina 


2) reinforce the enti stepcenee. And there is no other ty 
& Dow conataction ro safe and sturd ue Fisher bow-and slat head fot pare as well as for seat cushions, And note thes restful < com- single p> en There are no mouldings to work loose, no ex 


type. (3) Be sure to get strength, stability, and safety in the body of fort of these cushions—Fisher controls ex cinakvely da he new type Joints to open. Compare 


your Car. 


Sturdy roof construction Spacious and inviting interiors Strong body panels 


this construction on a Pontiac or 


springs which prevent sagging, and are so comfortabl with other cars in its price ffel 


els as Fisher makes them—in large, strong 
~ and window reveals formed d directly i in the 








One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL,RUMPUS, Edditer 


Foo see, I b’leeve I told you-all 
about me an’ Lew Scott takin’ a 
trip up into Virginnia this last past fall. 
Well, there was one thing I notised up 
there that I ain’t seen nowheres else, an’ 
I been aimin’ t’ tell you-all about it, even 
tho it ain’t got nothin’ t’ do with farmin’, 
whitch ef you're like I am, you git 
mighty tired of runnin’ a farm an’ havin’ 
t’ read all about it too. 

Them folks up there puts up signs 
along th’ road t’ tell all about what hap- 
pened way back yonder, an’ it makes it 
mighty interestin’ fer folks that is jest 
ridin’ around, t’ stop an’ read all about 
th’ battles an’ fights an’ things. 
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F’r instance, you'll come t’ a cross 
roads an’ find one of them signs whitch 
says that right at this place, back in 1863, 
th’ Union Army, under General Smith, 
run into th’ Confed’rate Army under 
Gen’ral Jones, an’ jest natchally whipped 
th’ tar out’n ’em. Then maybe a cupple 
of miles further on, there’ll be a sign 
sayin’ that at this spot, in 1864, the’ Con- 
fed’rate Army, under Gen’ral Brown, met 
up with th’ Yankee Army under Gen’ral 
Johnson, an’ licked ’em plum t’ a fraz- 
zle. So fer as I could jedge by th’ signs, 
both sides got licked about half an’ half, 
whitch keeps th’ Yankees an’ us Crack- 
ers both satisfied an’ makes interestin’ 
readin’ fer all conserned. 

I don’t keer whitch side you’re on, 
when you see one of them signs you 
want t’ stop an’ see who done th’ fightin’ 
an’ who got licked, an’ them folks has 
got them signs scattered all along th’ 
roads so you kin see jest what was goin’ 
on back in them days. An’ ef there ain’t 
no battle t’ tell about, they put up a sign 
sayin’ that at this place, way back yonder, 
th’ Injuns slipped in an’ killed a whole 
passle of white folks, ’r maybe it says 
that some of George Washin’ton’s kin- 
folks lived down th’ road a peece, r’ 
sump’n like that. 

taf 


I don’t keer how good folks is, ’r how 
manny churches they b’long to, they like 
t’ read about a fight, an’ as long as we 
got so manny places all over this country 
where they’ve had fights an’ Injun kill- 
ings, we’d orter let folks know about it. 
Why, right here in this settlemint, we 
got lots of old trenches an’ breastworks, 
an’ you kin pick up bullets in most anny 
field after a rain, but we ain’t got no 
Signs put up t’ let folks passin’ through 
know there was a big fight here, an’ who- 
all licked. 

You take a stranger ridin’ along th’ 
road, an’ he sees a sign tellin’ all about 
th’ Yankees an’ th’ Confeds havin’ a fight 
back yonder in th’ Sixties, more’n likely 
he'll stop t’ read it, an’ git t’ talkin’ with 
some of the folks that’s livin’ around 
there, an’ before he gits away, they might 
sell him some yard. eggs, ’r some fresh 
made sausage, ’r country butter, ’r maybe 
they might slip up on his blind side, an’ 
» sell him their whole farm. You can’t 
' fever tell about them sort of things, an’ 
ef you kin git folks t’ stop an’ talk, 
they’s a chanst of doin’ some bizness with 


’em. 
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Annyhow, them folks up in Virginnia 
has got thenrsigns all along th’ roads, 
an’ lots of folks stop an’ read ’em, an’ I 
fleeve it would be a mighty good idee 
fer us folks down this-a-way. Prob’ly in 
a hundred years ’r so, there’ll be a sign 
» Out in front of where I’m livin’ at now, 
» Sayin’ that this was th’ home of Bill 
Rumpus, th’ cellebrated edditer. Of coarse 
it wouldn’t do t’ put one up there now, 
n account folks might stop an’ come in 
| an’ they’d find out there wasn’t nothin’ 
etellebrated about me yet, but after I’ve 
en dead a hundred years ’r so, they’ll 
d that sign an’ then when they git 
home they’ll tell th’ folks that one 


of th’ most interestin’ things they saw on 
th’ trip was th’ place Bill Rumpus used 
t’ live at. Ef you go back fur enuff, an’ 
talk big enuff about ’em, you kin make 
most annybuddy cellebrated, but you want 
t’ be sure that they’ve been dead a good 
while before you start braggin’ about 


em. 


An’ them Verginnia folks don’t put up 
no little old signs painted on a bored. 
They make ’em out of iron, an’ they put 
’em there t’ stay. I reckon they cost a 
right smart, but ef you’re goin’ t’ do an- 
nything' like that, you’d orter do it right. 
Ef you’re in a grave-yard, an’ see a big 
marble monumint, more’n likely you'll 
walk over an’ see who-all is berried there, 
an’ what it has t’ say about him, but ef 
you come t’ a grave with a little wood 
headstone, you don’t even stop t’ find out 
who it was. 





A Feed Guide for Dairymen 


By P. O. DAVIS 


HAT quantity of feed should be 

produced to feed a dairy cow for 
one year? The Alabama Experiment 
Station at Auburn recommends :— 

1. Two tons of good legume hay, such 
as alfalfa, cowpeas, or soybeans, One ton 
of legume hay and three tons of silage 
is, however, a more satisfactory ration. 

2. For the concentrate 15 bushels of 
corn and either 15 bushels of oats or 
500 pounds of velvet beans, together with 
400 pounds of wheat bran and 400 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. These provide suffi- 
cient feed for the average cow, if suffi- 
cient good pasture is furnished during 
the spring, summer, and fall. Ordinarily 
each cow needs two or three acres of 
pasture but the area varies with the kind 
and condition of pasture. 

This recommendation is intended for 
dairymen who wish to produce as much 
of their feed as feasible. If cottonseed 
meal is obtained by trading seed for it, 
wheat bran is the only portion of the 
ration which must be bought. 

This feed budget for a year is of 
special significance now. For home pro- 
duction the acreage of the different crops 
to sow can be determined by considering 
average production and the number of 
cows to be fed. Since feed accounts for 
most of the cost in dairying, feed pro- 
duction deserves special attention this 
year. 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


AND P00R OLD 
ADAM COULON’T SAY- 
WHEN EVE PASSED 

HIM THE Cake “IT'S 
PRETTY GOOD BUT 
NOT AS GOOD AS 

MOTHER USED TO 
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John Deere Cultivators - 


With the John Deere KL you can 
cultivate rows as narrow as 28 inches 
or as wide as 48 inches and make the 
change from one row-spacing to 
another in a jiffy. 

Pedal-controlled dodge makes it 
easy to get all the weeds even where 
the rows are irregular. With the 
convenient tilting lever you can set 
all shovels for proper suction as you 
ride along. 

Lever spread arch holds the rigs 
to the row in heavy southern soils in 
furrowing, barring off or cultivating 
cotton. The KL can be furnished 
with any type of sweeps or shovels 
you need, 


your 


you; ask for free folder NM-935 
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Quick, easy adjustability to all row crops grown 
in the South, has made John Deere cultivators 
famous among Southern farmers. 


rush begins, take care of your cultivator 
ohn Deere dealer. 
Moline, lil., and mention the type of cultivator that interests 
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A Field-Proved Walker 


In addition to the quick- 
adjustability for which all 
John e cultivators are 
famous, the John Deere DF 
offers you additional important 
advantages. A simple depth- 
regulating device insures uni- 
form cultivation at the desired 
depth. Hugging device holds 
the rigs to the row at all times 
—a mighty important ad- 
vantage when hilling or “‘laying 
by” the crop. Handles are 
pe direct to the beam; 
they are always within easy 
reach regardless of the tilt of 
the rigs. Extra strength 
throughout makes the DF ex- 
tremely long-lived. 


Write to John ere, 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





COTTON SEED 


RTH CAROLINA GROWN EARLY MATURING VARIETIE 
Cleveland, Simpkins Ideal, 


Wentenishinethindaed Coker- 


Simpkins Big Boll, a King, Mixson’s 


Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch; also Half and Half, Bank Account and others, 


This North Carolina grown 
South. 
market price. 


ged plant a Cotton that preduce 
W. H. 'MIXSON SEED CO., 


seed of ours will produce much earlier than the same varieties grown further 
4 addition they are highly selected and produce large yields of high grade lint which brings the highest 
“To plant runout nod a 1931 means disaster to your crop and financial ruin for you. 

a staple of 15-16 inch to 1 1-16 inch in Be ya st it wit 
worth your while to on tut | information and our lowest prices en this kin 


TON, S. C. 








GREGG COUNTY, TEX. 








ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Hush, little goldenrod, 
Don’t you cry; 
You’ll be an auto tire, 
Bye and bye. 
~Sent in by George Shamburger, 
Wilcox County, Ala. 





**15 acres of corn— 
only 3 or 4 hills lost” 


—writes A. B. Wilmont, of E. Thetford, 

Vt. Crows and other pests had pick- 

nicked on his corn field—until he coated 

his seed corn with Stanley’s Crow Repellent. No need to 
wait for Stanley’s Crow Repellent to dry. Does not clog 
planter, nor injure corn. Non-poisonous. But absolutely 
keeps out moles, crows, gophers, squirrels and other 
pests. Large size can for 2 bu. seed-corn (8 to 10 acres) 
$1.50. Smaller size $1.00. If your hardware, drug or 
seed dealer hasn’t a stock, order. direct. Address The 
Cedar Hill Formulae Co., Box 500Y, New Britain, Conn. 


Be sure you get 


Money Back 
guerentee. 
ased, on 20 


STANLEY'S !)2 
CROW REPELLENT 
is ae 


No, !m not Lats 
dead, but what 
is that stuf? 


t him out 
of this quick/ 









































“A Little Parent Education Now and 
Then Is Needed by ! 


By MARTHA I. McALPINE 
Specialist in Child Training and Parent Education 


. ie good business man who is raising pigs for 






































market writes for bulletins, or even buys books 

and actually studies them, so that he may have the 
latest information published on the subject. He con- 
sults with any successful pig raisers whom he meets, 
and with the specialists in pig raising. He writes to 
his college of agriculture for help. He takes maga- 
zines on the subject to get the last word from the 
research laboratories. 

Is he so interested in being a competent parent? Does 
he spend much thought on his children’s growth and de- 
velopment? Does he read bulletins and books on the 
subject? Does he realize there is a wealth of modern, 
up-to-date, scientific material on the subject of rearing 
human beings which he may get? Does he go at this 
important job as intelligently and with as much thought 
and effort as he puts into raising pigs? 

A young professor, heading a department in one of 
the leading Southern colleges, was proudly introducing 
his pretty young wife and small daughter of 4% to 
an old friend for whose opinion in child training he 
nad great respect. During the process of the ensuing 
conversation, which was mostly about the small daugh- 
ter, her faults and virtues being freely described in her 
interested presence, her father said eagerly to his 
friend: “Now, I wish you would tell her,” pointing to 
his wife, “to let me°punish little Nan as I ought to. 
She won’t let me whip her at all. How in the world 
can I ever train the child right if I’m not allowed to 
whip her?” 

“No, I won't let him whip her!” burst forth the 
wife quite vehemently. Turning to the hostess, “You 
know men are so strong they don’t realize how hard 
they hit. Certainly I won’t let him touch her; would 
you?” 

All this while, little Nan had been standing between 
father and mother her eyes fixed on either father or 
mother as they spoke and her face showing increasing 
resentment. At the close of this speech 
of her mother’s she dashed behind her 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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“T guess you're right about that,’”’ agreed the father, 
“but you haven’t yet said that she ought to be whip- 
ped. What about that?” 

“IT wonder if you have thought of what sort of 
person you want Nan to be when she grows up,” re- 
marked the old lady. “Do you wish her to be merely 
the ‘don’t-do-wrong’ kind or the ‘do-right’ kind? It 
makes a big difference in your training as to what sort 
of goal you have in mind for your child. Of course, 
if you want Nan to be merely the ‘don’t-do-wrong’ 
kind, you'll have to use a lot of punishment, perhaps 
even some whipping if you don’t do a great deal of 
thinking. If you choose the ‘do-right’? goal and stick 
to it consistently with as little of the ‘don’t-do-wrong’ 
attitude as possible, then you can give punishment a 
very minor place in training her and may never have 
to whip her at all if you’re as intelligent and 
earnest in your desire to do the best for her as I 
think you are. 

“There! I’m holding forth at great length, but I 
would like to ask you both if either of you have ever 
done any reading or study on this topic or if you 
belong to a parent education group?” 

“Why no,” replied the wife. “What do you mean 
by a parent education group?” 

“Both of you should belong to a pre-school study 
group,” instructed the old lady. “It’s composed of 
parents who study the problems of family living and 
the development and training of the young child before 
it goes to school, which years are, of course, the most 
important in its entire education, because then it gets 
its basic habits and attitudes toward life. These groups 
are being organized all over the country, sometimes 
under trained leadership, and sometimes with volun- 
teer leaders. They study just such problems as you 
have presented here today. If there is no pre-school 
group organized in your reach, then you two should ge 
some other couples of your acquaintance having young 
children and map out your own course of study. There 
are many excellent books written just for this purpose, 
such as Parents and the Pre-School Child, by Baltz 
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and Bott, William Morrow & Co., publishers, New 
York City; or Child Guidance, by Blanton and Blanton, 
The Century Company, New York. City. 

“Now, as to your own specific problem of discipline, 
I am going to lend you my own copy of Mrs. Gruen- 
berg’s book, Your Child Today and Tomorrow, and I 
suggest you read at least the two chapters, ‘The First 
Great Law,’ and ‘Punishments and Rewards.’ 

“Also, you should write to the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. 
C., for copies of their free bulletins Child Manage- 
ment, by Dr. D. A. Thom, and Child Care, the Pre- 
School Age, by Mrs. Max West. 

“You want to give your child her best chance, so 
you should at least study, think, and know as much 
about raising her as the cattlemen do about raising fine 
cattle—and that takes time and effort.” 


What’s in a Pattern? 


By MATILDA CALLAWAY 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 


N ANSWER to the question, “What’s in a pattern?” 

I was recently given the reply, “Perforations.” That 

answer is true enough but it is not the whole truth. 

If you should visit the pattern department of any 
of our fashion magazines you would agree with me, 
there is much more in a pattern, for you would see 
that back of every pattern is the trained artistic ability 
of many designers. Busy with pen and brush, they 
delve into the past and pry into the future in an effort 
to create acceptable and varied designs for the whims 
of Dame Fashion (who, by the way, is quite often a 
man). Should that fastidious Dame place her stamp 
of approval on a design, the sketch is sent to the drap- 
ing room to be made up in practice material. After 
draping comes the excitement, the real test, when the 
trial design is studied on live models. Those designs 
that are accepted by the critics are cut in half, one 
half being sent to the drafting room to be made into 
a pattern; the other half goes to the filing room to 
become “history costume” after a few months. 

So I would say after a visit to a 
pattern department and after many years 
of using patterns that in addition to per- 





father and began to pound his back vin- 
dictively and vigorously. é 

“You see?” said the father with a 
rather forced laugh, catching the child 
by the hand and pulling her round in 
front of him, “You see how badly this 
child needs punishment!” 


Said the hostess, “Nan, wouldn’t you 
like to go out into the piazza and see the 
cute little baby turtles and gold fish in 
the aquarium?” 

After Nan’s departure, husband and 
wife being rather subdued and ashamed 
after their flare up, the hostess said 
quietly, as she seated herself: “You 
know that’s a very intelligent and at- 
tractive child of yours, too bright en- 
tirely for you to treat as you are doing. 
You see you can’t get by with it.” 














| “What do you mean?” said the mother. 

“Well, she sees you do not agree nor 
codperate on her training. Soon she, not 
you, will be the boss of the household 
by playing you off against each other. 
For the 41%4 most formative years of her 
life you have not worked out any system 
of discipline upon which you can both 
agree. ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand,’ you know. In the first 
place, you’ve either got to get together 
on your discipline or else you should at 
least not argue your differences before 
‘the child. Why not let the parent who 
began handlirg the disciplinary problem 
at hand see it through and if there’s any 





















forations a pattern has in it these 
things :— 

Good Design.—Trained artists give us 
their best efforts. They also suggest the 
fabrics and colors best suited to the de- 
sign. 

Economy of Time—Time is very 
precious to most of us. Even the short 
time saved by using an accurate pat- 
tern may be used to advantage by most 
busy housekeepers. 

Economy of Labor.—A pattern saves 
energy and effort. There are few of us 
who are not easily discouraged over our 
sewing problems. One who uses a pat- 
tern as a guide saves herself many 
anxious moments in cutting and fitting, 
and if she follows her guide sheet care- 
fully, does not waste energy and effort 
by having to rip seams. 

Economy of Money.—“Patterns can- 
not save money because they cost so 
much,” the beginner cries. But they 
can, because every pattern has a guide 
sheet which shows the most ecenomical 
arrangement of the pattern on the ma- 
terial 

I find something else in the pattern 
I use. I find an incentive to my imagi- 
nation. I think everyone who sews for 
enjoyment finds this. A pattern gives 
me something basic to start on, a foun- 
dation upon which I can build a dress 
which suits my individuality by the addi- 
tion of decoration or development. 
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It’s:fum to sew with a pattem! 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD 


Kill the Winter Fly 


OUSE Fly Costs Movie Studio 
Huge Sums” was the headline of an 

article carried by many of the large daily 
newspapers on February 24, this year. 
The text of this story was to the effect 
that the housefly specializes in spoiling 
motion pictures and costs the motion pic- 


ture industry from $5,000 to $10,000 daily. 


Now, it is felt that this dirty insect has 
sealed his own doom. As long as he de- 
voted the major portion of his work of 
destruction and death to the poor soldier 
in the trenches, to the inhabitants of the 
slums of the city, to the farmer and his 
family, and to innocent babies, it was not 
possible to secure active codperation from 
our citizens, in a campaign of extermina- 
tion. Suppose the baby was dead; it 
doesn’t cost much to bury an infant. 

But when Mr. Fly sallied forth toward 
Hollywood to carry on his nefarious con- 
duct among the movie stars, while they 
are acting before the camera, he rushed 
in where angels fear to tread. Just as 
the male star is about to embrace the 
female star Mr. Fly suddenly seats him- 
self on the lens of the camera and be- 
gins to explore its wonderful surface, 
and the picture is spoiled, horribly 
spoiled. The photographing stops and a 
whole section must be “cut out” and the 
scene must be reenacted. Now Mr. Fly 
is in serious trouble. He must go. 


But as compared with movies I vote 
for the sweet innocent babe. I know that 
our human values are the nation’s great- 
est assets, and that human lives constitute 
the groundwork of the nation’s wealth. 
Therefore I’m in favor of poisoning and 
swatting and trapping the filthy fly from 
early dawn until deep dusk, and from 
January to December in order to help 
protect child health as much as possible. 


The winter fly, the one that stays 
around the. house, clings to the ceiling 
near the fireplace during the cold months, 
and by reason of its inactivity lives many 
times longer than is the case during the 
warm days when it is engaged in egg 
production. To kill one single female 
fly is March is often equivalent to de- 
stroying a million in July and tens of 
millions in September. During her so- 
journ on earth the female produces 
around 2,000 to 2,500 eggs, and before 
she has made her demise, her children 
and grandchildren are already in busi- 
ness for themselves. 

No wonder, then, since it is well 
known that many infections not only can 
be but are actually transmitted by flies, 
that during the warm season tens of 
thousands of the babies of the nation be- 
come sick of and many die from infec- 
tious diarrhea and enteritis (summer 
complaint). 

Can the fly nuisance be controlled? 
Certainly if man will employ as much 
ingenuity and enterprise as does the fly. 
Whole communities have been made fly- 
less by means of trapping. Traps should 
be built now and put out and kept baited 
until after frost with meat scraps, fish 
heads, banana peels, buttermilk, or mo- 
lasses. Each farm should have a trap 
at the kitchen door, one near the horse 
barn, and another at the cow stall. Fly 
paper may be used to catch flies and dis- 
infectants, germicides, and _ insecticides 
should be used both to kill flies and to 
drive them out of the house. 


Remember also that filth breeds flies 
and the premises should be kept clean. 
Then again, all openings to the house 
should be effectively screened against the 
entrance of flies, and as soon as one dares 
cross the threshold it should be decapi- 
tated with a good heavy swatter. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—For any reader who does 
not already have it, we would advise that he 
write to the Office of Information, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of the free Farmers’ Bulletin 734, 
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sixteen tunes 


Choose any 
of these Fa mous records 
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Never before such an opportunity! For now you may replace your old phono- 
graph records with just the records you want, merely by sending a coupon, 
You get eight brand-new, double-faced, electrically recorded 10-inch records 
sent to you on 10 days’ approval. Melodies that grip the heart and bring joy and 
laughter and inspiration. Beautiful sacred music that lives forever—great 
bands and orchestras—popular song hits—comedy sketches—old-time fiddling 
pieces—and the very old songs your mother loved to sing. The world’s great 
artists are waiting to cheer and entertain you on records made by one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of phonographs and records. 


When you get these records, you'll be amazed at the trueness of tone, the 
beautiful, clear reproduction of your favorite selections. You'll say you never 
heard finer, better records at any price. Remember, they are double-disc 
records that play on any phonograph—l6 selections, and all 16 for only $1.98. 


EIGHT $ 





entitled “Flytraps and) Their Operation.” 


Each and every record is 





Guaranteed To Play 500 Times/ 


a daring guarantee that demonstrates our absolute faith in the quality of 
these records—your assurance of long and lasting satisfaction. 


to do is write on the coupon (below) the numbers of the records you want. 


Choose any eight. 


Sign your name and address plainly. Mail the coupon to us 
and your records will be mailed promptly. You do not have to send any money 


—not one penny. But you must act quickly! 


POPULAR SONGS 
1400 I Don’t Mind Walk- 
in’ in the Rain 
bi re (That I 
Love You) 


1399 Betty on ia 
So Beats My 
for You 
1404 Good Evenin’ 
Kiss Waltz 
1403 Moonlight on the 
Colorado 
Gee But _I’d Like to 
Make You Happy 
1380 Dancing With Tears 


n My es 
*Leven-thirty Satur- 
day Night 
1412 When It’s Spring- 
time in the 
Rockies 
Around the Corner 
8202 It Won’t Be Long 


ow 
Red River Valley 
8197 Bye Bye Blues 
mewhere in old 
Wyoming 
8193 When You and I 
Were Young, 
Maggie 
Silver- Threads 
Among the Gold 
8188 Columbus Prison 
Fire 


The Prisoner’s Child 
8183 She Is Only a Bird 
in a Gilded Cage 
Bill Maso 
8180 I'll Be iis You 
When the Roses 
Bloom Again 
Simpson County 
8179 ™ Little Red Ca- 
penne. Behind the 
Thomente’ s Old 
Grey Mule 
8162 a. ba Fashioned 


ure 
An Old Man’s Story 


8160 Oh Where Is My 
Wandering Boy 


Tonight 
Work for the Night 
Is Coming 


Heart 


8150 Breen, piso Months 
More 
ond 
On the Dummy Line 
8149 Get Away From 
That Window 
Down in Arkansas 
8148 She’ll Be Comin’ 
Round the Moun- 


tain 
Rabbit in the Pea 
Patch 
8249 Burial of Wild Bill 
The Railway Flag- 
man’s Sweetheart 
8248 Knocking Down 


Casey Jones 
Been on the Job 
Too Long 


8145 The Bay of the 
‘aballero 
| Don’t Work for a 
Living 
8144 Farm Relief Song 
The Crow Song 
8142 I’m Riding the 
Blinds on a Train 
Headed West 
The Train That 
Never Arrived 


8141 My Pappy’s Buried 
on the Hill 

The Prison Ward- 
en's Secret 


$139 Kentucky 
Cool ‘Penitentiary 


Rootlegger 


8138 7™ I’m Free 
Fox in the Mountain 
8129 Where Is My Mama? 
Life’s Railway to 
Heaven 
8128 Im the on ag of the 
Old Apple Tree 
Preacher A the 
Bear 


8112 When the Roses 
Bloom Again 
The Sporting Cowboy 
8109 Daddy and Home 
Waiting for the 


8091 Where the Silvery 
Colorado Winds 
Its Way 
Where the Sunset 
‘urns the Ocean’s 
Blue to Gold 


8089 The Cross-eyed 
Butcher 
The Old Tobacco 
Mill 


8080 ag My Love to 


My Mother and My 
Sweetheart 


8071 Put My Little Shoes 
way 
On Top of Old 
Smokey 
8070 I’ve Waited Long for 
You 


Only a Miner 
8067 Little Marion Parker 
Six Feet of Earth 
8062 The Freight Wreck 
of Altoona 
An Old Fashioned 
Picture 
8060 In the Good Old 
Summer Time 
When the Work’s 
Done This Fall 
8058 If I Could Hear My 
Mother Pray 
Again 
Love Always Has 
Its Way 
8056 There’s a Little 
Rosewood Casket 
The Bully of the 
Town 


8050 Zeb Turney’s Gal 
The Wreck of the 
Royal Palm 


8054 Pass Around the 
Bottle 


The Wreck of the 
Number Nine 


8053 Wye of the Old 


Rovin’ Gambler 
8048 If I Only Had a 
Home Sweet Home 
Fhe Raptor wneee in 


8036 My Blue Ridge 
Mountain Home 
Golden Slippers 


8021 I Want a Pardon 
for My Daddy 

The Crepe on the 

Old Cabin Door 


POPULAR DANCE REC- 
ORDS WITH VOCAL 
CHORUS 

1430 Blue Again 
Tie a Little String 
ground Your 
Finge 
1429 Just a Gigolo 
Lonesome Lover 
1428 The Peanut Vendor 
It’s a Lonesome Old 
Town 


1426 Who’s Calling You 
Sweetheart 
Crying Myself to 
Sleep » ' 


1425 You’re the One I 
Care for 
Truly 
1424 Rockin’ Chair 
At Last I’m Happy 
1423 Tears 
Something to Re- 
member You By 
1422 Yours and Mine 
Wedding of the 
Birds 


1421 To W nome It May 
Con 
And Then Your Lips 
Met Mine 


1419 I’m Alone Because 
I ve You 
Au Revoir Pleasant 
Dreams 
1418 Westies My Love on 


ou 
Baby’s Birthday 
Party 
1417 The fate Things in 
e 
Cheerful Little Ear- 
ful 


1416 Three Little Words 
Sweet Jenny Lee 
{415 You’re Driving Me 
razy 
Sweetheart of My 
Student Days 
1413 Always in All Ways 
1’m Yours 
1409 If 1 C i Be With 
You One Hour 
Tonight 
Gee. But I’d Like to 
Make You reas 
1408 When the Orga 
Played at Twilight 
Just a Little While 
1406 My Baby Just Cares 
for Me 
Loving You the Way 
I Do 


1395 It Boome to Be 
D 


r 
Just a Little Closer 
1393 Kiss Waltz 
Moonlight on the 
Colorado 
1392 Little White Lies 
What’s the Use 
1372 When It’s Spring- 
time in the 


Rockies 
Blue Is the Night 


HAWAIIAN 
8233 Hilo March 
Hawaiian Love 
8099 Sweet Hawaiian 
Twilight 
Drowsy Waters 
8100 Silver Threads: 
Among the Gold 
Home Sweet Home 
8101 When You and I 
Were Young 
Maggie 
Medley Old Songs 
sitl jave'g Medley 
ue Waters 
8030 jaa Hawaiian 
Dreams 


ea 
Hawaiian Love 


8230 Song of the Island 
Kaala 


HARMONICA SOL@ 
8231 Golden Slippers 
Red Wing 


SACRED VOCAL 
8241 I’ve Anchored in 
ave Divine 
No One to Welcome 
Me Home 


8212 At the Cross 
There Is a Fountain 
Filled With Blood 
8209 Looking This Way 
How Beautiful 
Heaven Must Be 
8208 Saviour. Lead Me 
est I Stray 
Wentetet Story of 


8205 Lead. Me Higher Up 
the Mountain 
The Last Mile 
8204 When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder 
My Mother’s Bible 
8198 There Is Sunshine 
In My Soul 
In the Garden 
8155 Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are 
Sr Child of the 


8237 At the Old Chureh 


oes pean et Me 
8242 I Shall Net Be 
Moved 
Death Is No More 
Than a Dream 
8245 When Jesus Comes 
Working for the 
King of Kings 
8244 Do Your Best and 
Wear a Smile 
Eternity 
8136 What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus 
Are You Washed in 
the Blood 
8133 How Wonderful 
Heaven Must Be 
Riding the Billows 
for Home 


All you have 








8127 There’s no Disap- 
pases ne in 


Where ‘We'll Never 
Grow Old 
8117 The Old Rugged 
Cross 
In the Sweet Bye 
and Bye 


8116 The Master of the 
Storm 
The Church in the 
Wildwood 
8115 Way Down in Jail 
on = Boag -~3 
The D: Gam- 
bler’ 4 Words 
8107 Jequs A Precious 
name in the 
Sheaves 
8087 Death Is No More 
Than a Dream 
Near the Cross 
80861 Will There Be Any 
Stars in My Crown 
The Land Where We 
Never Grow Old 


FIDDLE AND GUITAR 


8165 Turkey in the Straw 
Hell Among the 
Yearling 


8161 Patty on the Turn- 
pike 
Devil’s Dream 


8159 Jule Girl 
Red Wing 
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8152 Under the Double 


cagle 
Richmond Square 
8234 Alabama Sauare 


Dance (Part I) 
Alabama Sauare 
Dance (Part IT) 
$137 Barn Dance on the 
Mountsin (Part I) 
Harn Pance on the 
= untain (Part 
) 


YODEL RECORDS 
8147 Klue Yodel No. 5 
Our Old Family 
bum 
8235 Blue Yodel No. 8 
True Blue Bill 
8130 Youeling Them 
Slues Away 
Sleepy 
altz 


8124 Blue Yodel No. 4 
Left My Gal “in the 
Mountains 
8121 Ths} Big k 
‘andy Mountain 
whe Yodel No. 2 
8063 Jimmy Rodgers Blue 
Yodel 
Way Out on the 
Mountain 
8052 Turkey in the Straw 
The Girl I Left 
Behind 
8051 Sailor's Hornpipe 
The Arkansas 
Traveler 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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the postage. 


money I 


Write 


Record No. .... 
Record No. 
Record No. 


Record No. 


Name .. 








record numbers and Zor 
name and address PLAINLY 


Important! (): 


You may send me on 10 days’ approval the eight 2 

ords which I have listed below by catalog numbers. 
these eight records arrive, I will pay the postman $1.98 and 
I will try these records in my own home and 
if I do not find them satisfactory in every way, I will re- 
turn them to you and you agree to immediately refund the 
have paid, including 


postage. 


CO-OPERATIVE RECORD CO., 


Dept. PF-1, Port Washington, Wis. 


-face rec- 


When 


Write three substitutes 


Record No. .......... 
Record No. 
Record No. 
Record No. 


below to be shipped on- 
ly if other records are 


out of stock. 


see teeee eeeeee 


Place cross mark in square at left 


if you wish three 10-cent packages 
of steel needles for 25c included in 


your order; recommended for these 


records. 
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NYONE who has ever been sick in 
} bed for a week or more knows with 


what impatience and disgust one 
looks upon food that is unattractive and 
how eagerly food is received when appe- 
tite is stimulated and the tray appeals to 
the patient. In other words, mealtime 
may be tedious and tiresome or it may 
be the event of the day. 

With so much lovely linen, china, and 
glassware available, it becomes increas- 
ingly easy to make food attractive. Even 
if such things must be bought especially 
for use in the sick room it should be 
done, for it is exceedingly important that 
a patient be well nourished and yet it is 
difficult for most sick people to be inter- 
ested in food without some special in- 
ducement. 

The doctor should be consulted as to 
the type of diet and to see if any special 
foods must be avoided. Then the pa- 
tient’s likes and dislikes should be con- 
sidered as far as is possible. However, 
it is best not to ask questions about what 
foods are wanted, for usually the patient 
wants nothing if he or she must take any 
part in planning the meal. 


Meals should be served at regular in- 
tervals. Before bringing in. a tray, one 
should be sure that the patient is ready 
for it and the room is in order. Special 
raised trays or bedside tables may be 
had; or a rest may be improvised by 
placing a block of wood or a stack of 
books on each side of the patient so that 
he will not have to bear the weight of 
the tray. 

The tray should be covered with a 
tray cloth or with a fresh napkin folded 
neatly so as to fit the tray. Many times 
small portions of food are eaten when 
larger ones would be refused altogether. 
A flower or sprig of green will often 
take the patient’s mind off the food and 
the attractiveness of the whole will tempt 
him or her to eat what otherwise would 
remain untouched, 

When the meal is over the tray and dishes should 
be removed immediately. In contagious diseases, care 
should be taken to immerse the dishes before washing 
in a pan of water containing a reliable germicide, or 
everything used in the sick room should be boiled for 
10 minutes. 

We are giving here some typical menus for soft diet 
and for a convalescent’s diet and some of the recipes 
most commonly needed for the preparation of trays 
for the sick room. 


ALBUMENIZED LEMONADE 
Shake together for a full minute 34 cup water, 2 
teaspoons sugar, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, white of 1 
egg, and 3 tablespoons shaved ice. Strain through a 
fine cheesecloth and serve at once. If the patient likes 
the crushed ice in the drink, the mixture may be 
strained before the ice is added. 


ORANGEADE 
Cut the rind from an orange and pour a cup of 
boiling water over it. Add the juice of the orange and 
2 teaspoons sugar. Cool, strain, and serve with shaved 
ice. A teaspoon of lemon juice may be added if the 
drink is too sweet or inclined to be insipid. 


CHICKEN BROTH 
1 fowl (3 pounds) 1 teaspoon salt 
2 quarts cold water 2 tablespoons rice 
Wash the chicken and remove all the skin and fat. 

Cut it into small pieces, crack the bones well, and place 
it in a kettle with 2 quarts of cold water and let stand 
for half an hour. Set the kettle over a low flame and 
gradually bring to the boiling point. Reduce the heat 
and allow to simmer for three hours, keeping the kettle 
tightly covered. Season with salt, skim off the fat, 
strain, and serve. 


CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 

Boil 3 medium sized Irish potatoes until well ‘done. 
Peel, mash through a sieve, and add 2 cups hot milk 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Stir smooth and add % cup cream 
and the beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Cook in a double boiler 
until egg thickens, stirring constantly. Serve immedi- 
ately. A littie finely chopped parsley or some paprika 
sprinkled over the top of the soup after it is served 
adds to its attractiveness. -If the patient does not dis- 
like it a half teaspoon of onion juice will improve the 
flavor of the soup. ( Cibigebg tA gsr Be Pada 



















































Add a Few Frills to Good Food, for 


The Sick Must Eat 


tard coats a spoon. Strain into a cold bowl and flavor 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 








Liquid Diet 
Y LIQUID diet, we mean fruit juices, milk, 
gruels, strained soups, raw eggs, broths, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. These may be used in many 
combinations and variations. Many times these 
can only be taken in small quantities and must 
be served frequently, sometimes every two hours. 


SOFT OR LIGHT DIET 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit juice, stewed or canned fruit pulp 
Hot cooked cereal with cream or top milk 
Slightly cooked egg Toast 
Coffee, tea, or cocoa 


LUNCHEON, SUPPER. OR DINNER 


Bouillon, consomme, gruel, cream soup * 
Slightly cooked egg or cottage cheese 

Baked or mashed potatoes 

Strained green vegetables 

Toast 
Cooked fruit, cornstarch or tapioca pudding, gelatine, 

custard, junket, fruit whip, or sou 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, or milk 





CONVALESCENT DIET 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit juice, fresh, raw, or cooked fruit 
Hot cereal or prepared breakfast cereal with cream 
Soft cooked egg and bacon 
Toast Jelly or jam 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, or milk 


DINNER 





Clear soup Crackers 
Lamb chops, scraped steak, sweetbreads, creamed or 
baked chicken or fish 

Easily digested vegetables 

Potatoes (not fried), or rice 
Corn sticks, toast, or whole wheat bread and butter 

Simple salads 
Any dessert listed under soft diet 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, or milk 


SUPPER 
Cream soup or puree 
Creamed egg, chicken, or fish 
Milk toast or dry toast and butter 
Any dessert listed under soft diet 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, or milk 


bee Maes ie 















THE BRINGING IN OF THE CONVALES- 
CENT’S TRAY MAY BE THE EVENT OF 
THE DAY. THIS ONE HOLDS A FRUIT 
CUP, LAMB CHOP, POTATO ON THE HALF 
SHELL, SPINACH, TOAST AND BUTTER, 
MILK, AND GELATINE WITH WHIPPED 
CREAM. THERE ARE ALSO TWO YELLOW 
DAFFODILS, THE FIRST OF THE SEA- 
SON. SPECIAL INVALID’S TRAY LOANED 
BY SURGICAL SELLING ©CO., ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 






CODDLED EGGS 

Place the eggs in a saucepan of cold 
water and heat slowly until the boil- 
ing point is reached. Set the con- 
tainer on the back of the stove or reduce 
the heat so that the water will not boil 
again and let stand 5 or 6 minutes for 
soft eggs or 20 to 30 minutes if they are 
to be hard cooked. Care should be taken 
to have the water completely cover the 
eggs. 

POACHED EGG 

Heat salted water to the boiling point 
in a shallow pan. Break an egg into a 
saucer and slip it gently into the water. 
Remove the pan from the fire, cover, and 
allow to stand until the eggs are set to 
the desired consistency. If the yolk is 
not entirely covered, dip the water over 
it carefully until it is coated with white. 
When hard enough, lift the egg carefully 
with a skimmer or perforated ladle and 
slip onto a thin piece of buttered toast. 
3uttered, individual muffin rings may be 
placed in the water and each egg slipped 
into a muffin ring for cooking, or an egg 
poacher may be used. 


When a person is ill unusual care 
should be taken to see that he has oppor- 
tunity for brushing his teeth. Often a 
pleasant mouth wash after a meal will 
appeal strongly to the patient. 

SOFT CUSTARD 

1 pint milk 2 tablespoons sugar 

2 egg yolks Salt 

Beat egg yolks slightly and add sugar 
and a pinch of salt. Scald milk and stir 
slowly into other ingredients. Pour into 
top of double boiler and cook until cus- 


with nutmeg or vanilla. Chill. 

To vary this custard and add to its food value, whip- 
ped cream may be used as a garnish or beaten into it 
just before it is served. Or % ounce chocolate may 
be added to the custard. It is best to melt the choco- 
late in the milk before the custard is made. 


Soft custard may be served alone as the dessert of 
a meal or it may be poured over fresh fruit or over 
sponge cake, it may be used as a sauce for gelatine 
dishes, or it may be frozen either with or without the 
addition of cream and served as ice cream. 


JUNKET 


Pulverize and dissolve 1 junket tablet in 2 table- 
spoons cold milk. Heat a quart of milk to which has 
been added % cup sugar until it is lukewarm (about 
100 degrees F.). This is best done by putting the pan 
of milk into another pan of boiling water, off the fire. 
If the milk is hot the junket will not set. Add a pinch 
of salt and 1 teaspoon vanilla to the milk, then the dis- 
solved junket. Mix thoroughly and turn into indi- 
vidual serving dishes which have been dipped into cold 
water. Let stand, undisturbed, at room temperature 
until set, then chill and keep cold until serving time. 


This junket may be served with a sauce made of a 
mixture of sweetened fruits, such as banana, pineapple, 
oranges, dates, or crushed berries. It may also be 
served with plain custard, chocolate, or caramel sauce. 


The junket itself may be varied by the addition of 
chocolate. Melt 1 ounce of chocolate over hot water, 
add 3 tablespoons hot water, and cook until it is smooth, 
Add to the milk before it is heated. 


For a richer junket, beat the yolks or 2 or 3 eggs 
with the sugar and mix with the milk before it is 
heated. A soft custard may be used to make junket 
but it must be only slightly warm when the junket 
tablet is added. 


CONGEALED FRUIT SALAD 


Soak 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine in ™%4 cup of 
cold water for.5 minutes. Dissolve over hot water and 
add % cup sugar and 1 cup cold water. When gelatine 
begins to congeal add a small can of shredded pineapple 
and the pulp from 1 grapefruit. Serve as a salad with 
mayonnaise or as a dessert with whipped cream. 
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You are thrilled when you are successful with your 
flowers--with your vegetables--with anything you grow. 


There’s no interest when you buy a peck of potatoes 
at the store or eat them when they are served. But, 
dig around a hill in your garden. Get enough new pota- 
toes for dinner. Did anything ever taste better? 


Let your neighbor scatter some common Petunia 
seed.- I’ve found them creeping under my fence. (Why 
can’t she keep her weeds at home?) Oh, but you ought 
to see mine. I started mine in a box and set them out- 
side later. They are the new ruffled or fringed type, 
and ; beauties—why, a few I grew in pots took first 
prize at the Garden Club show and now are being dis- 
played in the biggest department store in town. 


Successful gardens are happy gardens. Especially 
with some of the outstanding new flower creations, 
your garden takes on new brilliance.and distinction. 
You're proud of it! You are happy! 


This year brings more new beauties for the garden 
than ever before. Fifty new flower seed additions and 
aS many more new varieties from bulbs. Such vast im- 
provements have been made that some of the most 
popular favorites of a few years ago are now discarded. 
Larger, more perfect flowers, richer colors; more uni- 
form shape and growth, disease and insect-resistant 
strains, more prolific and continuous blooming, longer 
stems for cut-flowers. Surely you want to know all 
about these brilliant new creations in the flower world. 
Perhaps you’d like a few in your own garden. 


Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs have long been 
known as the Standard of the South, just as the big 
spring catalog is called the South’s Planting Guide. The 
big new 1931 Book pictures and correctly describes the 
best of Everything That Grows. It actually contains 
more useful and interesting planting information than 
any book published. It’s a guide to better gardens and 
will come in mighty handy whenever and wherever 
there is planting to be done. 


This big Garden Book gives the most complete plant- 
ing calendars published. Simple, successful planting 
and culture directions; hundreds of pictures from actual 
photographs show the ideal variety types; accurate de- 


scriptions really visualize the plants to you. lt makes 


ordering easy. 
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It is Hastings’ policy to give you more actual value for 
your money than you can get anywhere else. See for your- 
self why more order from Hastings’ than from any other 
seed house. The Coupon is Handy! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


iq 
8 








a ATLANTA The South's Seedsmen GEORGIA i 
k Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page ‘1931 j 
, Catalog cf Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs, by return mail. P.R. 7-31 i 
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Your Speech Tells What You Are 


» And the Trouble Is, You Never Know What It Was That “Gave You Away”’ 


PEECH! Speech! How frightful 
those words can be. But listen, my 
children, and you shall hear—no not the 
story of Paul Revere. (I did not mean 
to rhyme that, but let my jingle stand.) 
You shall hear how to take fear out and 
how to put beauty into those words. Here 
is a secret: As we put beauty in, we take 
fear out. So we will talk only about 
beauty and its relation to speech. 
One of the modern poets in some lines 
addressed to her mother has a thought 
that I love to quote :— 


“She shapes her speech all silver’ fine 
Because she loves it so.” 


| That final “so” can be read “so much” 
—‘“she loves it so much,”—or “she loves 
it that way,” “all silver fine.” 


Think how nice it would be if our 
| speech were “all silver fine.” In those 
three words lies much of what I want to 
say. They are the “nut shell” holding in 
concentrated form the magic I would give 
you. Magic? Yes, magic. For spoken 
words can be the “open sesame” to our 
dreams, 


_But back to 
silver carries the 


“silver fine.” The word 
idea that beautiful 
speech is musical. The word fine tells 
us that beautiful speech is carefully 
spoken—all vowel sounds clear, all con- 
sonants pronounced. We _ Southerners 
are guilty of dropping many final g’s— 
goin’, doin’, shoppin’, laughin’. 


You will sound so “prim and prissy” 
and “stuck-up” when you first begin to 
add the final g’s—going, doing, shop- 
ping, laughing—that you will feel un- 
comfortable and_ self-conscious. Your 
friends may tease you unmercifully. But 
don’t you care. Just turn the tables on 
them, and tease them out of their bad 
speech. 

Are you wondering at my “prim and 
prissy” and “stuck-up’? Yes, they are 
slang. And slang should be taken out 
and shot at sunrise. That is generally 
true. Occasionally slang adds color to 
what we are saying, and we have to ad- 
mit that some slang is expressive. You 
know exactly what I mean by “stuck- 
up” and its newer playfellow, “high- 
hat.” Therefore I took the liberty of 
using a bit of slang. 


Speaking of the musical voice, re- 
minds me that some voices are too sweet. 
We instinctively distrust the person with 
the sugar-like voice. Not only are some 
voices overpoweringly sweet, but they be- 
come annoying by their monotony. 
(There is a radio program that pokes 
fun at these too sweet voices. Try to 
find it.) And another caution. While we 
believe firmly that Shakespeare was right 
in saying, 

“Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in 

woman” 

(and man, too,) we add again there is 
such a thing as the voice too low for 
comfort—too low for the most perfect 
hearing to catch without a strain. We 
all know how wearing it is to have to 
bend all our energies to hear what is 
béing said. 

If a thing is worth saying, it is worth 
saying well—that is, in the most expres- 
sive words, well pronounced, in a musi- 
cal, well modulated voice. 


And how are we to acquire such a 
voice? Surely you know someone who 
has the kind of voice we are talking 
about. Imitate it. You hear beautiful 
speaking voices over the radio. Imitate 
them. Some of your schools have courses 
in spoken English. Arrange to take them. 
Although I do not approve of putting a 
dollar- and- “cents, -valye on the Speaking, 


get 'thém.” age 
th edg , ; Tai f 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


it is true that many commercial 
“the voice with a 


voice, 
positions depend on 
smile,” 

If a thing is worth saying, it is worth 
saying well. How will you learn pro- 
nunciation and good English terms? You 
know already. Use the dictionary, I seem 
to hear you say, and I also seem to hear 
a few groans. (I must wait till I talk 
with you on reading to tell you how fas- 
cinating the dictionary can be.) Yes, use 
the dictionary for pronunciation, and 
there are helpful books to be had that 
give you the best English phrases. 

If I seem to be saying, “Weigh your 
words,” I should like to add immediately, 
“Don’t watch yourself too carefully. 


Don’t be too downcast over mistakes. 
We all make them. We learn good 
speech gradually. The first thing is to 
decide that we want to improve. The 
next is to criticise ourselves. And then 
we must learn from every available 
source—people, both visible and invisible 
(the radio), books, and magazines. We 
must set ourselves a standard and keep it 
always before us.” 


I don’t pretend to know anything about 
character reading from handwriting. 
However, I have often thought that the 
penmanship which is illegible indicates 
carelessness and selfishness. The same 
applies to speech. The mumbled words 
tell more than we like to admit. Here 


The Hunt for a Mouse 


A Bedtime Story—®By Thornton W. Burgess 


OTHER Brown guessed that there 

were mice in the attic. She wouldn’t 
admit that she was guessing. Goodness, 
no. She was sure. Of course, it wouldn’t 
have been surprising if there were mice 
in the attic. But Mother Brown doesn’t 
like mice, not in the house, anyway. She 
is too good a housekeeper not to be dis- 
turbed at the thought that Nibbler the 
House Mouse or any of his relatives are 
in the house. So when she heard certain 
sounds on a visit to the attic, she was cer- 
tain that there were mice there and she 
could think of nothing but getting rid of 
them at once. 


It happened this 
way: There had been 
two or three warm 
days, although it was 
midwinter. Mother 
Brown had wanted 
something in the at- 
tic. When she open- 
ed the door she heard 
sounds that made her 
prick up her ears at 
once. It was a series 
of fine squeaks and 
what she insisted 
was the scratching 
of little claws. 


“Mice,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘There is a 
nest of mice up here 
and I didn’t think 
there was a mouse in 
the house. I can't 
have that. No, sir, I can’t have that.” 

She at once began a search, but al- 
though she hunted and hunted she 
couldn’t find that nest. She looked be- 
hind things and under things and poked 
and peered into all the corners, but not 
even a sign of a mouse did she find. 
There were no torn bits of paper and no 
signs of gnawing, such as are usual when 
mice are about. Two or three times she 
heard the squeaks and the sound of little 
claws, but she couldn’t tell just where 
those sounds came from. 

“I'll get Black Pussy,” said she, “and 
I guess she will soon find those mice.” 


She went downstairs for Black Pussy, 
but Black Pussy was not there. She 
went to the door and called and called, 
but no Black Pussy. Finally she took 
two or three mouse traps up in the attic 
and baited these with toasted cheese. 


“There,” said she, “I guess these will 


’ 








»“Mice!” she exclaimed. 
nest of mice up here.” 


The next day she looked at the traps, 
but the cheese was untouched. It was 
a cold day and the attic was cold. She 
heard nothing. She got Black Pussy 
and shut her in there. Black Pussy didn’t 


like it. After awhile she began to meow 
to be let out. Finally, Mother Brown let 
her out. 


“Did you catch those mice?” she de- 
manded. 


“Meow,” replied Black Pussy, which 
might have meant yes and might have 
meant no. Mother Brown was none the 

wiser. 


Every day for a 
week she visited the 
attic, but heard and 
saw nothing to sug- 
gest that Nibbler or 
any of his family 
were about, and she 
decided that Black 
Pussy had caught 
them. Then came 
two or three warm 
days and again 
Mother Brown visit- 
ed the attic. As she 
opened the door she 
again heard that 
squeaking and 
scratching. 





“It is a nest of 
young mice. It can’t 
be anything else,” she 
declared, andonce 
searched everywhere she could 
As before, she found no sign 
of a mouse. The noise had ceased, so 
she could not be guided by this. But 
there wasn’t a doubt in her mind that 
mice were there. She rebaited the traps 
and she once more shut Black Pussy up 
there. As before, Black Pussy merely 
said “meow” when she was finally let 
out, and as before Mother Brown was 
none the wiser. The cheese was untouched 
and for a day or two she heard no mouse- 
like sounds. Then she did hear them and 
her patience was quite exhausted. She 
said as much, 


“Probably is was a twig rubbing on 
the roof,” said Farmer Brown’s Boy. 
“You know a branch of one of the trees 
hangs low over the roof.” 

“IT tell you it was mice,” insisted 
Mother Brown. “I guess I know a mouse 
when I hear it.” And nothing would 
convince her that it was anything else. 

' (Copyright /by TW. Burgéss}t > s+ | 
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is what they say of the person who is 
guilty of them:— 

“He is a poor illiterate. He never had 
a chance.” 

or 

“He is careless.” 

or 

“He is selfish. It is nothing to him 
that you cannot understand him.” 

Are you going to let your speech 
condemn you? I advise you to get there 
first and condemn your speech. You can 
make your speech what you please. Re- 
member, it tells what you are. It speaks 
volumes that you may not hear. 

And now just one thing more I want 
to bring to your attention. Do you ever 
wonder whether you have been asked to 
lend (not Joan) a pin or a pen? Please 
watch yourselves and don’t be guilty of 
that. If you ask me for a tin-dollar bill, 
I may give it to you. Anyway I will 
see to it that the speech goblins git, no 
get, you. 

Don’t ‘forget my quotation. 
close to your hearts. 


“She shapes her speech all silver fine 
Because she loves it so.” 


Hug it 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


N WHAT marriage did an old shoe 

play an important part? 

2. What two kings sent an expedition 
after gold, how much did they get, and 
where was the mine? 

3. Which of the tribes of Israel sprang 
from an Egyptian mother? 

4. How many times did Noah send « out 
the dove from the ark? 


5. What twelve oxen carried a sea on 
their backs ? ~ 

6. What foolish man owed his life to 
the quick wit of his wife? 

7. What exile was called back to de- 
liver his city? 

8. Who hid in a cleft of a rock to see 
God? 

9. Where are two groups of stars men- 
tioned in the Bible by the same names 
which they bear today? 

10. Whose bones were hanged as a 
trophy in an enemy’s city, who rescued 
them, and who buried them? 

ANSWERS 

1, Ruth 4:7, 10. 2. If Chronicles 8:18, 3. 
Genesis 41:50. 4. Genesis 8:8-12. 5. IL Kings 
7:23-25. 6. I Samuel 25:32-33. 7. Judges ll. 8. 
Exodus 33:22, 9. Job 3:31. 10. If Samuel 21: 
12-14. 


(By Samuel Weartlie, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





How to Get Rid of Bedbugs 


T IS no disgrace to get bedbugs; the 

disgrace come in keeping them. Any 
housekeeper is likely to get them in 
traveling, in baskets of laundry, or by 
migration \from a nearby house. 

Perhaps the simplest method of con- 
trol is spraying with gasoline. A little 
hand spray may be bought at almost any 
drugstore for a dollar. Fill this with 
ordinary gasoline and spray beds, mat- 
tresses, floor, and walls. Gasoline evap- 
orates in a short time and leaves no 
stain, hence it can be used freely. This 
will have to be repeated every 4 or 5 
days until all the eggs have hatched for 
the gasoline does not kill the eggs. 

Great care must be taken not to use 
gasoline in a room where there is a fire 
_ 
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Charm and Simplicity 


HE quaint and youthful style, No. 7119, reminds us that spring and sum- 
mer days are right around the corner. The design has a high waistline 
with slight blousing above a narrow belt. The skirt portions flare in graceful 
folds below shaped yoke sections that are outlined by a narrow rippling 
peplum. A deep capelet supplies collar and sleeves. Printed chiffon, sheer 
cotton prints, or plain or printed crepe de Chine may be used. Designed in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 






























Clever seaming is a feature in the simple frock 
for daytime wear, No. 7052. The waist extends 
lin a short point over the center of the front, where 
‘it joins the yoke of the skirt panel. In the back 
the yoke formation continues in pointed outline to 
which are joined flared skirt portions, which also 
lengthen the sides of the front below the yoke. 
The sleeve is short and finished with an upturned 
cuff, and a pleasing collar rolls comfortably away 
ffom the neck. This design may be developed in 
wash materials, such as cotton prints, linen, or tub 
silk, or in Canton crepe or sheer woolen. Designed 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 





The dainty frock 
for the growing girl, 
No. 7158, with its off- 
the-shoulder effect re- 
calls the days when 
grandmother was a 
little girl. Organdie 
in white or pastel 
shades, handkerchief 
linen, quaint cotton 
prints, or crepe de 
Chine would all be 
adorable for this de- 
sign. Printed dotted 
Swiss in a floral de- 
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sign, which is something new tnis season, would 
also be very lovely. The long waist sections 
are lengthened by a circular skirt, and a ribbon 
sash holds the fullness at the waistline. De- 
signed in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

















Double capelet collars, which cover the top 
of the arms, add quite a distinctive feature to 
the little frock, No. 6931. Box plaits in the 
front and back add comfortable fullness. The tiny tot as well as her mother 
would be pleased with this made in printed chiffon or crepe de Chine for 
dress-up occasions, or in sheer dimity or dotted Swiss. The pattern is cut 
m sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 





A 


Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
cents each. For other patterns, send for our,new ‘Spring Book of 
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Big Ben’s ty and dependability are assured by a two-year guarantee. Steady or repeating mellow toned alarm, 
Attrac base, felt cushioned. Comes in lustrous nickel or dull finish, and in cobalt blue, apple green, or old rose. $3.50. 
(Luminous dial a dollar more.) Western Clock Company, LaSalle, Illinois. 





sided is to have an old, battered 





time-guesser rattle you out of bed at 
the wrong time. Big Ben invites you out of bed—and not one 


minute before you need to get up. 


BIG BEN 


Utzinclox... ALARMS, POCKET BEN WATCHES - AUTO CLOCKS 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power Cuitivatortor 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
New Lew Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1040, 33rd Av.S.E., Minneapelis, Minn. 













.S. GOVT. JOB. 


r Pay splendid salaries. Men, women 
ee up. Laca r travelling. Big 
list and ‘‘How io Qualify’? mailed 
Free. Instruction Bureau, Dept. 225B, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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| Bayer-Tablets | 
| Aspirin. 








prompt relief from— 


Oe, as wc 
SORE THROATS. . 
RHEUMATISM .. . 
LUMBAGO .... 
NEURITIS. ..... 
ACHES and PAINS 


does not harm 
the heart 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 


f, 





Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
e 


“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
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Grow the best chichs 
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OATMEAL FEED 





The chicks that live and grow 
are the ones that earn a profit 
for you. Give all the downy 
little fellows a real chance to 
develop into deep-bodied, reg- 
ular layers or heavy, full- 
breasted meat birds by starting 
them on Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter. Every 
mouthful of this fa- 
mous Quaker feed 
contains a scientific 
proportion of whole- 
some oatmeal, cod 
liver meal, cod liver 
oil, molasses, miner- 
als, proteins and 





selected grain products—all of 
the things chicks need for quick 
growing and sturdy develop- 
ment. After the first six weeks 
continue their oatmeal career 
with Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 
Feed it until the birds are ready 
for laying or market. A test will 
convince you that 
these balanced oat- 
meal feeds can work 
a marked improve- 
ment in the develop- 
ment of your flock. 
There’s a Quaker 
Dealer near you. See 
him at once. 


Avoid costly baby-chick ills and start building better layers and 
plumper meat birds by feeding Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. Six 
weeks after hatching, change to Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 


QuAKkER 


FUL 


"PEP 


Chick Starter 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, gy $4 A. : 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Weeks of Life Are the Hardest in 


Brooding Chicks 


By L. H. 


the chicks safely by the first two 
weeks of their lives, it is easy sailing 
front then on. A chick just hatched is a 
delicate creature. It requires careful at- 
tention, particularly for the first ten days 
of its life if it is to grow and thrive. 
Also, the greatest losses and damage to 
the prospective flock occur during this 
period. 

It is because of this that many hatch- 
are now making a specialty of 
“started chicks.” These chicks are 
started at the hatchery in battery brood- 
ers. They are usually sold at about three 
weeks of age when they are past the 
However, any of us can 
chicks successfully and more 
cheaply. So let us go into some of the 
mistakes we have made here, and which 
most beginners make. 

Overheating 
of overheating is the 
A chick under 


rTHE mistake 

commonest one of all. 
three weeks requires 
much less heat than most 
people think is necessary. 
Let the chicks. themselves 
be your guide to the 
proper brooding temper- 


ature. Start the brooder 
and dry out the house. 
Set the thermostat so 


that the temperature at 
the edge of the Kover is 
about blood heat. Place a 
low fence of inch mesh 
chicken wire or hardware 
cloth around brooder 
about 12 inches from edge 
of hover. Now put the chicks in around 
brooder inside fence. Let them get set- 
tled, and if they crowd under hover it is 
not warm enough. If they spread out 
against fence it is too hot. Chicks will 
form a circle just beyond edge of hover 
if brooder is regulated correctly. Away 
from brooder the room should be cool but 
not drafty. 

Whenever I go into one of our brooder 
houses, and the room is stuffy and stale, 
I know the chicks are not liking the ven- 
tilation any better than I do. Chicks need 
lots of fresh air, but no drafts. After a 
day or two, the fence can be removed for 
chicks will know where to go to get 
warm. Overheating or chilling chicks 
will cause digestive trouble, even when 
chicks are properly and carefully fed. 


Overcrowding 
BROODER house 12 by 16 feet is 
supposed to give ample space for 

starting 500 chicks. However, we have 
found it more profitable to raise 350 to 
400 chicks in a 500-chick brooder house, 
and with a 500-chick size brooder. Over- 
crowding the chicks is a common mis- 
take. We have been guilty both in bat- 
tery brooding and floor brooding, and 
have always paid for it.. Overcrowding 
is not only common in the putting of too 
many chicks in a given space or brood, 
but also in feed space. Our chicks must 
have feed room, so that every chick can 
eat at the same time. We feed four times 
a day, and allow only ten minutes for the 
chicks to finish before taking the boards 
away. 

Overfeeding 
NOTHER common mistake we are 


apt to make is to feed too soon. 
In the opinion of the writer, a chick 
should be at least 48 hours old be- 
fore it has anything to eat or drink. Af- 
ter this, the first day it should have only 
buttermilk or sour milk to drink, nothing 
else. The next day when the chicks are 


four days old, start them on dry feed. 
Some poultrymen leave the feed before 
them all the time, but we have tried both 


“well as we have. 
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methods and prefer feeding four times a 
day, and giving only what the chicks will 
clean up ‘in 10 to 15 minutes. 

Don’t confuse simple diarrhea caused 
by overfeeding or overheating, with the 
contagious disease, bacillary white diar- 
rhea. We have found, however, that a 
chick with simple diarrhea is not worth 
fooling with. The first year we had a 
brooder full of such chicks removed from 
other broods and came to the conclusion 
that our time and trouble were wasted, 
for they were not worth raising. Weak 
chicks, whether naturally weak or weak 
because of upsets, are runts and disease 
carriers if raised‘and are never profit- 
able. We get rid of them by pinching 
their heads off. 

Feeding 


| Veo since we started our farm flock 
we have had considerable skimmilk 
to feed to our chickens, and I have been 
told that one reason we've done as 
I do know that having 
sour milk for our little 
chicks to drink is one of 
the chief reasons we've 
done fairly well in brood- 
ing. In fact, if we did 
not have skimmilk, we 
would surely buy milk in 
some form for our baby 
chicks. We give them 
nothing but milk to drink 
until they are two weeks 
old, and afterwards as 
much as we have, refill- 
ing the fountains with 
water to last them 
through the day. 

The simplest dry feed for chicks we 
know of is rolled oats and bran mixed. 
This mash, if it can be called a mash, 
has also proved to be the most successful 
as well as the cheapest for us. Mix the 
rolled oats and wheat bran, two parts 
oats and one part bran by weight, or in 
equal parts by bulk. For scratch feed, 
fed first when the chicks are five days 
old, we buy a good commercial chick 
feed. We feed the scratch in the litter, 
scattering it over the part of the house 
farthest from the brooder, to make them 
exercise. Feed just what they will clean 
up in 10 to 15 minutes, alternating the 
feeding of mash and scratch. In other 
words, we feed two feeds of mash and 
two of scratch a day. 


1s 


We give our chicks green feed after 
they are one week old, chopping clover 
up fine and feeding on the boards we use 
for our mash feed. The tops of sprouted 
oats, or lettuce, or anything of the kind 
can be used for this purpose. Green feed, 
like sour milk, has a conditioning or 
toning effect that is needed in getting the 
chicks off to a good start, 

Clean creek sand should also be fed 
the chicks, a little sand being sprinkled 
on the feed boards after each mash feed- 
ing for the first week. After this a box 
or hopper of sand can be left for them 
to eat from. 

In addition to the above, chicks should 
have all of the sunshine possible. We 
like to let them out of the house on 
warm, sunshiny days for a little while 
each day after the chicks are a week 
old. 

Last, but not least, we have learned by 
experience that our success in brooding 
chicks is in direct proportion to the 
amount of time we spend with them. The 
more time we spend raising them, the 
more chicks we raise. 





HY raise a lot of corn if the rats 
and weevils are to be allowed to 
‘eat it up? 

















Remove This Ugly Mask 


Money back if Othine-double strength does 
not fade out every last freckle and give you 
a clear, lovely, milk-white complexion, 
Othine is also the perfect Bleach Cream. 
At all druggists. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.15 to Othine Labora- 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OTHINE 


DOUBLE 
STRENGTH 
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20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 

famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 

anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 

This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
hi 





Bright Rose Purp! s 

Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 

Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
Buff Cream folet 

Ruby Red Ci ite 

Orange Dee 





p Rose And 
These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
aes 3 vag he on y Figen 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
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0! ry - 
mailed with every order or free on request. 
F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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Your Boy Needs 
Cuticura Soap 


To Keep His Skin and Scalp 
Clean and Healthy \ 

Price 25¢. Sample free. 5 

: “Ou ” Dept. 18B, Malden, Mass. i 
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G U M r——} —— a. —— . 
ee a \ 
Full set of stylish decorated dishes GIVEN for selling a few boxes! 
od my delicious Gum and Mints at bc a pack. Wonderful chance 
jo tae yA = and you make money every day, 
receiving es. ite me at once for agents’ package 
and BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS. I TRUST YOU. 
CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Children’s Coughs 
and Colds 23). saci 


coughs quickly relieved by Vapo-Cresolene, 
vaporized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branesof breathingorgans. The drugless,simple 
A way to relieve Whooping Cough, Bron- 
& chial Asthma and Spasmodic 
Croup. Your choice of lamp- 
typeornewelectricvaporizer, ‘sy 
All drug stores. 
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Remedial Inhalant for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 
783, Vapo-Cresolene Co. ,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 
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Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox 
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Florence Coovett 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


How” you Master Farm Wives scan 
the magazines for “new wrinkles” 
in home making. But you are not so hap- 
py to discover new. wrinkles in your skin 
—not even if they’re pleasant little “laugh 
crinkles”! And it’s no comfort to be 
told, “Everybody has character lines.” 
But you can thank heaven and your good 
nature that you haven’t droopy, “discon- 
tent” parentheses from nose to mouth or 
cross, crabbed frown lines! However, 
whatever their species, you naturally want 
to get rid of lines and wrinkles and have 
a complexion that looks untouched by 
Time! 

Here, as in most complex- 
ion troubles, prevention 
works better than cure. I 
can’t promise that you will 
suddenly cease to have wrin- 
kles. I can’t even promise 
that you can ever entirely 
erase deep lines that Time 
has etched on your face. But 
I do believe that any woman 
can soften ordinary crow’s- 
feet and wrinkles and can 
make them almost unnotice- 
able by remedying their cause and by tak- 
ing care of her skin—and of herself! 


Wrinkles have two main causes: 2 
worn-out, nervous condition of the body, 
and a dried out condition of the skin. 
And the latter is partly dependent on the 
former. 

So let’s begin at the foot of the class. 
Tired feet are responsible for more wrin- 
kles in the face than one would believe. 
So, if you have corns, bunions, or broken 
arches, consult a chiropodist on your next 
trip to town. He will show you exactly 
how to care for your feet. A foot bath 
in salt or alum water will help you get 
through a hard day with smiles instead 
of wrinkle-forming frowns. 


Then be sure your shoes fit correctly 
and comfortably. I’d rather pay $10 for 
shoes I wear all day and buy “paper- 
shells” for dress-up than vice versa. A 
housewife who wears out old French 
heeled party slippers around the house 
will wear out before the slippers do—and 
deserves wrinkles galore! 


Try for beauty’s sake, for health’s sake, 
and for disposition’s sake to snatch a 
cat nap in the first lull of the morning and 
of the afternoon’s work. I can just hear 
you say, “My goodness, does she think a 
housewife has nothing to do but sleep?” 
I well know how hard it is to find a 
minute to yourself, but I well know, too, 
that it pays to keep an engine, especially 
so important a human engine as the moth- 
er of a house, in good repair. A cat nap 
doesn’t mean a long sleep. The most effi- 
cient farm wife I know—adnd the young- 
est looking—has a kitchen couch. She 
says “when going gets just too rough” 
she “lies down on the job”’—closes her 
eyes and relaxes her body for 10 minutes 
and gets up with a new viewpoint on 
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her work, 





Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Whe Likes “New Wrinkles’’? 


Then there’s the matter of comfort 
while you work. Wife killing household 
equipment is rare on the modern farm. 
But many a woman develops a full set 
of wrinkles straining over a too low sink 
or standing in her own light so that she 
must squint her eyes to do her cooking. 


The eyes have it above all other wrinkle 
causers, I do believe. If you find your- 
self squinting your eyes—and making 
frown wrinkles and crow’s-feet—consult 
your oculist. Glasses are now made to 
fit your type as well as your eyes, and 
are far more becoming than wrinkles. An 
eye bath in boracic acid so- 
lution or in an eye water your 
druggist recommends will 
rest tired eyes. So will 
the exercise of looking right, 
left, up, down, without mov- 
ing your head, at an object 
just out of your range of vi- 
sion. Another wrinkle pre- 
ventive is smiling with your 
eyes as you lift the corners 
of your mouth—even if you 
don’t feel smiley! 

But, you’re wondering, is 
this going to be an article on wrinkles 
with no mention of cosmetics when the 
papers are full of ads saying “use this 
and remove wrinkles”? Indeed not! The 
advertised creams can help much—if you 
will help yourself by not getting overtired 
and worried and “all wrought up” so that 
you wrinkle your face all over again. For 
instance, cosmetically speaking, you can 
do one little thing that will work wonders 
in preventing and even erasing crow’s-feet. 
Never go to bed without patting around 
your eyes, very gently, some cold cream or 
tissue cream—or even Jersey cream. This 
takes just a second. 


The general treatment for wrinkles is 
the same as for dry skin (see issue of 
November 1), for wrinkled skin is mere- 
ly dry skin neglected and grown older. 
Dry, wrinkled skin is starved skin, its 
natural oils dried out by weather and the 
passing years. So you must use cream, 
cream, and more cream to replace these 
oils. Massage at least once a day with a 
rich, nourishing tissue or cold cream, us- 
ing a light upward aud outward stroke 
and being careful not to stretch or pull 
the skin. Whenever there’s nobody home 
or you’ré taking your cat nap, keep some 
cold cream on your face. After wiping 
off the cream pat your skin 5 or 10 min- 
utes with a pad of cotton wrung out first 
in cold water, then in witch-hazel or some 
other good skin tonic or astringent. Then 
apply a bit of rouge and powder and see 
if father and the children don’t remark 
upon how pretty you look. 


Remember that wrinkles are not always 
truthful in the tales they tell about your 
birthdays. They are not always signs of 
age. But because most people think they 
are and because you want to look and feel 
young in these modern days, it pays you 
to take care of your skin and keep i 
wrinkle free, 
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A thousand lives 
depend upon it 
so they build of... 


METAL! 


ERE no water must enter — 
vV where there can be no compromise 
with protection—builders turn to metal. 


Because of this, the Clark Grave 
Vault, like the modern ship, is made of 
metal. For the cost of a vault that is 
not absolutely impermeable to water is 
money wasted, no matter how much or 
little its price. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made of 
specially processed 12 gauge Armco 
Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 
designed according to the immutable 
natural law of the diving bell, all seams 
welded inside and out, tested under 
5000 pounds of water—is the last word 
in protection from water. Defies water 
and time. Guaranteed for 50 years. 


The Clark may also be obtained ina 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 


When you choose a Clark you know 
that you are buying the protection, 
beauty and distinction that are ex- 
pressive of enduring love. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 

r Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 

y Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection és 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet—‘‘A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence.” 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO, 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohie 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAVE VAULT 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Cl 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, sok 
vault is not-a Clark. 
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IMPROVED 


and last longer. 


BOTM ARE 


COP-R-LOY 


S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEI 


Reg. U 


Channeldrain 


ROOFING 


Rust-Resistant Fire-proof Lightning-proof 
Before you buy roofing material—investigate Channeldrain 
with its patented drain channel. See for yourself the exclu- 
sive and improved construction that prevents leaks and 
seepage even under force that surpasses storm conditions. 
Get the facts about durability that only COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper-Alloyed Steel, makes possible. See your dealer 
today—ask him to tell you in detail about this fire-proof, 
lightning and leak-proof roofing that will save you money 




















Leak-proof by high pressure water test 


MADE OF 














WHEELING FENCE | 


In Wheeling Fence, also, COP-R-LOY proves a formidable defense against the elements. This 
assures years of added savings—makes it the real fence value for modern farms. 

Wheeling Fence is heavily armored with zinc—has the famous Hinge Joint that gives extra strength 
and flexibility—and all Wheeling Fence is tested to provide 
full weight and gauge of wire. 

See your Wheeling dealer today—he will serve you well and 
economically with any type you may need. 


Branches: 





Wheeling Corrugating Company 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Richmond Chattanooga 
Des Moines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 















and 
Baskets 
Write forour 
Free Vatalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry 
Basket Factory in the Country, 
Bew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 06. New Albany,lné, 
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Radio a complete 


Radio--Not an attachment 
Write for FREE Information 


TATRO BROS., INC., Decorah, lowa 
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BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


BiAce DIAMOND FILES do something for the 
farmer entirely outside of the many repair 
jobs for which they are used on the farm. 


Hundreds, even thousands of mechanics earn a 

good living because of the need for filing and because 

they can supply this need with the help of Black 
si Diamond Files. 


4 — 
ee 


SUNCE 1863 


A THE 
oe STANDARD : G. & H. BARNETT COMPANY 
p /) OF 1078 Frankford Avenue 

Mi QUALITY Philadelphia, Pa. 


~-PHGHOLSON FILE COM PANY;-Providence;’R.1., U.S.A: ** 


Earning Money 
to buy YOUR produce— 





Some of this money is diverted to the purchase of the 
| products you raise. It isan example of the all ’round 
} usefulness of these double checked time tested tools, 


At your hardware dealer’s 


Owned and Operated by 


nobody would have, if Martha hadn’t hap- 
pened to come down the hall and see that 
line of light under the door. But of course 
I hadn’t counted on anyone being out in 
any of the halls before the next morning 
and thought that if anything was said 
about fire everyone would think that it 
was an accident—a cigarette or some- 
thing like that.” 


Helen paused for a moment. “When I 
said that I did it on Mrs. Brent’s ac- 
count, I wasn’t entirely frank,” she con- 
tinued, with a half smile. “It was, pos- 
sibly, more on Hugh’s. I hated the idea 
of his knowing—and of having other peo- 
ple know.” 


about the day we arrived—before we got 
here?” Jimmy asked after a pause. 


“T remember that when she came in 
from riding she told me that she had 
gone one way when I had seen her go 
another. She said she had been riding 
down the road, and I saw her go down 
that woods trail over there.” Helen was 
not looking at him so failed to catch the 
keen glint of interest in Parr’s eyes. 


“Come on, Helen. Come on, Parr,” 
Hugh Brent called from the porch, “Ev- 
erybody’s ready and we’re late now start- 
ing for the courthouse.” 

On the way back to the porch, Helen 
turned questioningly to Jimmy. “And about 
the receipts—are you going to say any- 
thing to the grand jury?” 


“No. I’ve decided to keep my mouth 
shut,”” he replied. 


HEN Jimmy drove a car up to the 
door a few minutes later, Shackle- 
ford was waiting for him. 

“Say, Cotton, which way down in the 
woods was that bootlegger bumped off? 
Do you know?” Jimmy asked as the 
boy took a seat beside him. 

“Sure, down that way, three or four 
miles in the woods,” he answered, nod- 
ding his head. 


“Hot stuff,” Jimmy exclaimed jubi- 
lantly. “Boy, we’re getting hot.” 


“And how?” 


“Mrs. Brent rode down that way the 
morning the bootlegger boy got bumped 
off——and then lied about where she’d been. 
And that ain’t the half of it.” Then he 
proceeded to repeat, in detail, his con- 
versation with Helen. 


“Listen to this and see if I’m goofy,” 
he continued. “The person: that stabbed 
Alma Brent was either somebody in the 
house or somebody that knew about 
that stairway. That’s right, ain’t it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then cut~-again. None of the Ban- 
nister family know anything about the 
secret stairway. If they did, whoever 
knew would have spilled it as soon as 
John Bannister got stuck in the jug. 
Ain't that right?” 

“Right.” 

“It’s a cinch that Mrs. Brent didn’t 
know anything about it to tell anybody. 
Unless I don’t know anything about 
women—and I’ve been married to one 
for nearly four years—if Mrs. Brent had 
known, that door would be nailed up 


she had around, no woman in the world 
would leave a door wide open for any- 
body to come in that wanted to, Right?” 


“Right,” Cotton repeated again. 


“Then the bird that found out about 
the stairs, found out from Dunbar,” Jim- 
my concluded with satisfaction. “Now 
listen to me. Today, while I’m all tied 
up with that jury meeting, you nose 
around and see whether you’re a news 
hound or not. See which ones around 
here used to run with Dunbar and his 
crowd. Won’t be so many, I think. He 
was way ahead of the speed of these 
folks. What do. you think of that for 
using the old head?” 


“T’ll say that’s pretty hot dope. When 


am:. I: going: to..see.. you .to,.tell; you.;what. 








| I've dug up? 


I don’t see any excuse that 


“D> you remember anything particular ‘ 


right now. With all the jewelry and junk 


Friday the Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 22) 


we can give for me going back to Surrey 
Hall _tonight—don't see any use in it any- 
way.’ 

“No, I guess there isn’t. But you meet 
me at the courthouse in the morning. 
I'll say I’m coming to see Bannister.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
A Trap is Laid to Catch the Murderer 


HE grand jury examination only 

partly over, Jimmy told Julia that 
night how the faint patch of light from 
the bed lamp, shining on the panel of the 
sitting room wall, had given them a clue 
as tothe whereabouts of the hidden door. 
Of the other stairway, the one leading up 
to the room above, and Irene Trevor’s 
story, he made no mention. 

It looked now as if that story need 
never be told. And if its suppression in- 
creased his wife’s estimate of his clever- 
ness—he could stand that. 

“But Jimmy, why haven’t you told the 
authorities? It will make all the differ- 
ence in the case against Mr. Bannister— 
and moreover, it will lift this horrible 
cloud of suspicion which is hanging over 
everybody who was here in the house. 
Why don’t you tell?” 

“IT will—when the time comes. You 
see, it’s like this. We pulled a big boner 
last night. We went barging down the 
steps, and any footprints that might have 
been there in the dust that I didn’t 
trample all over, Cotton did. If we'd 
used our heads, we’d know right now if 
anybody had been up those steps any 
time lately. Now we don’t. We know 
the stairway is there, but we don’t know 
whether anybody else knows it. Don't 
you see?” 

“T see that, but 

“What I’m going to do is this,” Jim- 
my interrupted. “I’m going back and 
have another look at those stairs to- 
night.” 


Anz by a flashlight about midnight 
he once more began an examination 
of the stairs. Step by step he went over 
every inch of surface, cursing softly to 
himself when nothing but his footprints 
and Shackleford’s rewarded his search. 
But on the point of opening the «sor his 
hand stopped, halfway to the sliding 
latch. The light from the flashlight had 
touched something that lay almost out 
of sight on a narrow ledge above the 
closed door—something that glittered. 


He reached up for it, then jerked his 
hand back as quickly as if he had touched 
fire. “Oh no, mister,” he muttered to 
himself. “One bonehead play is enough 
for any game.” 

Then he opened the door and went into 
the sitting room. Feeling his way in the 
darkness, his outstretched hands touched 
the back of a chair—the chair he wanted, 
a small one. Picking it up he carried 
it back to the landing inside the panel 
door. There was barely room enough 
for the legs to rest on. the narrow floor. 
Stepping up on it, his eyes were on 2 
level with the ledge. Lying there on it, 
with only the tiniest edge of the blade 
projecting, was a knife—a hunting knife, 
with a long narrow blade. 

Jimmy lost all count of time as he 
stood there in the chair staring at the 
knife—the knife that had stabbed Alma 
Brent to death. 

“I have found the knife that Alma 
Brent was killed with!” he told Julia 
excitedly on his return to her. 

“You didn’t touch it, did you?” she in- 
quired quickly, her head full of detective 
stories and tell-tale fingerprints. 

“No I didn’t touch it—and what’s more 
—I’m not going to.” 

Briefly, in half finished whispered sen- 
tences, he outlined the plan that had pop- 
ped into his brain while he stood in the 
chair looking at the knife. “It will wor! 
—can’t miss,” he concluded. “But if it 
doesn’t work, the knife’s still there.” 


HE next morning when the rest of 
the party left::or the, courthouse, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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I See by the Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 
it looks like folks is goin’ to work. 
One fellow has got him a axe and gone 
to cuttin’ wood. Shucks! It’s time to 
be makin’ a crop 
now. I reckon he 
thinks we’re goin’ to 
have some more cold 
weather. Or maybe 
his old lady is fret- 
tin’ about stove 
wood. Anyhow he 
must have a good 
axe to be gettin’ 
such a clean chip 
and I’m glad to 
know he’s at work. 
Then I see by the 
ads in this paper another fellow which is 
workin’ on his tractor machine. I reckon 
he’s gettin’ ready to do a little plowin’. 
In the same ad I see two fellows puttin’ 
out manure which reminds me I got to 
be gettin’ mine out. I ain’t got a awful 
lot so I’m goin’ to take a middle burster 
and open me up some good furrows and 
strew my manure in them as far as it 
will go. But I am glad to see all these 
fellows at work. 
Yes, sir! Everbody’s gone to work. 
I see by the ads in this paper where one 
fellow (maybe it’s a lady) has gone to 
feedin’ a little chicken with a thimble. 
I never had thought about usin’ a thim- 
ble that away. I think I’ll tell Marthy 
about it and let her try it out. She usu- 
ally just throws the feed out in the yard 
and lets them get it what can. 








BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
one fellow has got the harness on his 
horse all ready to hitch up and do some- 
thin’ or go somewheres. It looks like it 
might be buggy harness but if it is why 
is he got such big hames? I thought 
maybe it was some of this fancy harness 
like they use up North and maybe this 
fellow is really goin’ to do some work. 
I hope he is. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
even the policemen has gone to work. I 
see where one looks like he’s about to 
choke a fellow to death. I wonder what 
the fellow done. Maybe he wouldn’t go 
to work like the policeman told him to. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
one fellow wants to go to work so bad 
he’s got him a alarm clock to wake him 
up so he won't sleep so late mornings. 
I’ve done come to the conclusion that 
these here alarm clocks has got the old 
rooster beat for gettin’ up by. For in- 
stance, if you got some special job you 
want to get onto unusual early you can 
push the alarm clock up a little but you 
can’t do the old rooster that away. He’s 
got his regular habits. Then now and 
again when work ain’t pushin’ you can 
fudge on the clock a little. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
it looks like somebody got hit by a auto- 
mobile. \ I can’t make out who it is. I 
hope he will soon be able to go back to 
work, 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
one fellow ain’t got through his ditchin’ 
yet. It looks like he’s workin’ by hisself 
and is blowin’ them out with dynamite. 
Well, ain’t that the trick? If I had much 
ditchin’ to do and I was workin’ by my- 
self I sure would write and get his book 
about how to dig ditches with dynamite. 


Well I sure am glad to see everbody 
is gettin’ down to work again. Maybe 
now we won't hear so much grumblin’. 
I would write more but I got to get out 
and do a little work myself before Mar- 
thy gets back from the garden and finds 
me here. 

I wish I could print in my piece all 
the fine letters I been gettin’ from little 
girls and boys and men folks and women 
folks from all over the country but 
there wouldn’t be room enough in this 
paper. All of them tells me how much 
they like my piece in this paper. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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reduce per-unit cost and give you 


Growth Element. 





YOUR PROFITS |: 2 Ug 
depend on the Nitrogen you use | 


guaranteed. It is dry and free-running —eary to apply 
by hand or machine. Arcadian may be obtained in 100 
or 200 Ib. moisture-resisting bags. 


HE amount of nitrogen applied to cotton largely 
determines the yield—and_,the profit. Bumper crops 


profit between market value and actual cost. Such 
crops come when you use plenty of nitrogen — the 


At planting time, use a mixed fertilizer containing at 
least 6% nitrogen. Then, at chopping time, side-dress 
liberally with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Arcadian is rich in quickly available nitrogen—20.56% 


ARCADIAN 








a greater margin of 


Atlante, Ga. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 


&> BALES from 
10 acres 





Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is an American i 
product, made especially for American farms. Order 
from your fertilizer dealer. 


The 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
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Premium No. i 


Eveready 
Flashlight 


with 





Ready for Use 


You can always find a use for this 
handy flashlight—night trips to the 
barn—’possum and coon hunts—trips 
in the auto. Stop blundering around in 
the ee this useful fight guide 
you. You’ll find a new use for this 
flashlight Een night in the week. It’s 
just the right size to be handled easily 
and gives a good strong light. Yours 
without cost! Send for it today! 


OUR OFFER-™* flashlight will be 
sent to you free and 
postage paid upon receipt of $1.00 for 
one 3 year subscription to this paper. 
‘(Your own or a friend’s cuhecriggion.) 





USEFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN! 


These three very useful_and practical premiums are being given away by the 


hundreds. Get Yours Today! 
Premium No. 2 Premium No. 3 ! 
CHECKER BOARD CAKE PAN | Genuine Barlow Knife 
without 
cost 
For $1.00 in Subscriptions 
ee eet ee fe aon as ate : 





OUR OFFER Sent to you complete 

with diagram upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00 for one 3-year subscrip- 
tion to this paper. (Your own or a 
friend’s subscription.) 




































ad vee, ° oe not satisfied, send it back and 
return your money. BROWN \ 
BONE aM ANDLE; TWO BLADES. 1 Large, . 
1 Pen, both Blue Glazed; polished Steel 
Bolster and Lining. Loneth, closed, 35% 
inches. | 
OUR OFFER We will send you the Gen- 
uine Barlow Knife, free and 
postage paid, for only $1.60 for one 3-year 
subscription. ou can send your own or 
a friend or rene ae subscription. iI 


ee janmaer 


eee ALA, 
Please Order by Premium Number 
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Non-arsenical 
Insecticide 








... that won't injure 
plants or impair the 
fertility of the soil... 














































REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


NOW ... chemical science balks the destructive pests. Vege- 
table, fruit, and tobacco growers need no longer fear the 
beetles and leaf-eating insects that annually take such costly 
toll of their crops. 


Grasselli DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive control 
for these pests. And note this: It doesn’t merely drive them 
away (to eed on other plants) but é//s them. 


DUTOX is mot an arsenical. Extensive trials by State Experi- 
ment Stations, trained experimenters and practical growers 
indicate that DUTOX (dust or spray) will satisfactorily con- 
trol the insects shown below: 


Horseradish Beetle 
Strawberry Beetle 
Walnut Husk Fly 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Pepper Beetle 
Egg-plant Beetle 
Blister Beetle 


Apple Flea Beetle 
Tobacco Horn Worm 
Tomato Worm 
Cabbage Worm 

Cut Worms 

Codling Moth 


Etc. 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Japanese Beetle 

Potato Flea Beetle 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Asparagus Beetle 


Especially effective against the Mexican Beau Beetle 
EFFECTIVE CONTROL WITH DUTOX costs so little, you cannot 
afford to do without it. Buy from your dealer, or mail the coupon. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1839 Incorporated CLEVELAND, OHIO 











e seats 
Dealers—Write for attractive DUTOX The Grasselli Chemical Co., 

: proposition. 629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

4 Other Grasselli Spray or Dust Products:— Please send me full information about 

| Arsenate of Lead Powder Monohydrated Grasselli DUTOX. 

» Calcium Arsenate Powder Copper Sulphate |] Name 

' Bordeaux Mixture Powder Casein Spreader 

| Sulphate of Nicotine Dusting Sulphur Town 

i R. D. State 
aS My Dealer is 





Made by a Firm with 92 years 
Of Chemical Expertence 





His Address 
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Tapp’s Auxiliary Funnel 


Will Improve Your 


fi PLANT SETTER 


Fits easily onto your plant setter 
(see illustration at left). Makes 
plant setting easier. faster. 's 
10% to 20% more plants (tebacco, 
tomato, potato, etc) per hour. sts 
indefinitely. Guaranteed to please or 
money refunded after two days’ trial. 
Prices: each 50c; '/ dozen $2.75; 
dozen $5.00. If your hardware dealer 
can’t supply you, write direct te 


J.D. TAPP 
— Timberland, North Carolina 
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Turn in the slightest breeze. Will pump an entire 
year on one oiling—at approximate cost of $1.00. 
Cheapest power known to man. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings. Dirt, rain and snow 
proof, Every working part bathed in 
oil. Twisted cable brace towers defy 
all elements. Most modern, simple 
and durable mill made. Yet reason- 
ably priced. Present users of old 
style Stover mills can convert them 
to “Oil-Rite” type at small expense. 
Write for Windmill Catalog 


Get our new Windmill Catalog.We'll send 
it FREE and name of nearest dealer. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


Also makers of Feedmills, Engines, Saw 









DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 
terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
fst who are reaching over a million farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products... You, too, will find the pages 
of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist an unsurpassed advertising medium. 
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All kinds. Worm, com- 

pound and double 

gears. Quiet running. 

Accident proof. Write 
for Catalog. 
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Frames, Corn Shellers, Swartz Auto- 
Oiling motive and Tractor Replacement Sleeves, 
Tank Heaters, etc. 
Per Year 





163. Lake Street Freeport, Ill. 
















It’s Bird House Building 
Time 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 
WE OF the South do not need to 
give so much attention to feeding 
birds in winter except in certain sections 
and in very severe winters, but we can’t 
build too may homes for them in spring 
and summer. In my own boyhood we 
always had a large colony of gourd mar- 
tins and several families of bluebirds 
about the home and the garden and the 
orchard, and. what a lot they did mean 
to us. Wrens like to build about friendly 
homes, and _ chickadees, woodpeckers, 
swallows, and other species may some- 
times be coaxed into becoming 
close neighbors. 

Simple houses that blend in 
with the natural surroundings 
are best. Never use tin cans, 
buckets, or other metal contain- 
ers for houses, for 
on hot summer 
days the heat will 
be unbearable to 
the old or young 
birds. Use wood, 
gourds, old straw 
hats, or like mate- 
rials. 





Farmers’ Bulletin 
1456, Homes for 
Birds, is a handy 
volume for bird 
house builders. It 
may be obtained 
free by writing to 
Office of Informa- 
tion, United States 
| Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Another valuable booklet is 
You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage 
which contains not only plans for bird 
| houses but altogether more than 100 de- 
signs for equipment about the home and 
in camp. It costs a dime and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C. 

Uncle P. F. and I and all the other 
young folks would like to find the boy or 
girl who attracts the largest number of 
birds to his or her home this summer. 
What about a prize of a bird book to the 
one who makes the best record? Of 
course we shall not close the contest be- 
fore July 1, and reports may be sent in 
to the Young People’s Department at 
any time before then. 


My Report Card 
By ROY SHELTON 
WEEN you received your report card 
last month, did you get a thrill? 
Well, if you didn’t, why? 

We are all interested in investments 
that will pay big dividends each year and 
on through life, aren’t we? Most people 
too are always very careful to get a re- 
ceipt for what they have invested. Then 
did you know that your report cards are 
receipts for the grades and the amount 
of time you invested for the month? 
Hours of time invested now will mean 
dollars and cents tomorrow for you. 
Prepare yourself now so that when Op- 
portunity knocks at your door you will 
be ready to invite him in. Place this 
little motto in your school, or on your 
desk where you can see it daily: “Re- 
porting success beats explaining failures.” 


A Novel Bluebird House 


By LEAMOND FAUST, G. C. 
OYS, boys! Don’t throw away fath- 
er’s old Sunday straw hats for they 
will make the best kind of bluebird 
houses. 
bunch of bluebirds every time. 
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The Young Folks 







4 INGENUITY ANY 
BUILD A WIDE VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE 
BIRD HOUSES. 







Here is how they are made: Secure 
an old straw hat and a piece of wood. 
Tack the hat to the wood. This is for 
the back. Make it so you can fasten it 
to a tree. Next cut a hole in the crown 
of the hat close to the top. Make the 
hole just big enough for the bluebirds. 
Next there must be a top to keep off the— 
rains. Secure two pieces of plank 4 
inches wide by %-inch thick. Fasten in 
V-shape and nail to your back board. 
And your bird house is completed. 


Do You Know This One? 
By GERTRUDE KLAPPENBACH 
Blanco County, Texas 
Senet: one set (28) of dominoes. Have 

someone that knows the trick to be 

= “it.” He will shuffle the domi- 
noes and while doing so slips 
a domino (but not a double). 
“It” leaves the room. Some- 
one that is left in the room 
whether he knows 


the trick or not 
places the dominoes 
in a straight line 


(there must be but 
two ends) so that a 
one is next to a one, 
a five is next to a 
five, etc. Every 
domino must be 
oe used, except the one 
¥ “it” has. 

Someone asks “it” 
what the number 
on each end is, be- 
fore he sees the 
dominoes which are 
placed. He looks 
at his domino and 
if he has 5—3, one 
end will be a 3 and one end will be a 5. 
The ends will always be the numbers 


sé 


which are on the domino “it” has. 

This game will be found very interest- 
ing and the trick can only be found by 
counting the dominoes and finding that 
one is missing. 


Favorite Riddles 
Sent in by VIRDELL STANLEY 
Cleburne County, Alabama 
Ww*" did the hen go across the road? 
2. What goes all day and comes in at 
night and sits with its tongue out? 


3. Why did the man put his garage on the 
other side of the road from his house? 


4. When was milk the highest? 

5. Who wore the biggest hat in the war? 

6. Why did the cow go over the hill? 
ANSWERS 


1. To get on the other side. 2. Wagon. 3. To 
put his car in. 4. When the cow jumped over 
the moon. 5. The man that had the largest 
head. 6. Because she couldn’t go under. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 






FARM BOY 








“It looks like ever’ time I promise to 


be good some old cat comes along: when 
I'm practicin’ with my air rifle.” 


“IT almost forgot my good deed for to- 


I have made two and raised a day an’ then that tramp come by an’ I 
gave him all the spinach we had.” 





Future Farmers Take Pigs and Chickens and Find 


There’s Profit in Them 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Director of Vocational. Education 


Profits From Pigs 


HERE’S money to be made in rais- 

ing hogs. This has been demonstrated 
again by the boys in the Future Farmer 
Chapter of the Airline School, Hartwell, 
Georgia. 

When these boys got their F. F. A. 
charter in 1929 they developed a program 
of work which included an agricultural 
program. This program included hog 
projects. 

Joel Johnson, president of the F. F. A. 
chapter, bought a bred Berkshire gilt in 
February, 1929. The sow farrowed nine 
pigs in March. The pigs were sold at 
$10 each. The sow cost $50. The profit, 
including sow, was $70 from this litter. 

The sow farrowed again in September. 
Nine pigs were 


Laurel Hill and in Covington County, 
Alabama, with a ready cash market for 
poultry and turkeys. The actual grading, 
buying, and issuing of checks is to be 
done under the supervision of the poultry 
specialist of the Florida State Marketing 
3ureau. 


Two cars of poultry and turkeys have 
already been shipped from Laurel Hill 
due to the efforts of the local chapter, 
which brought to the Laurel Hill com- 
munity and to farmers across the Ala- 
bama line who shipped on the cars over 
$1,600. The price paid at Laurel Hill on 
each occasion was one cent a pound 
higher than was paid at poultry cars in 
Alabama on the same dates, causing some 
farmers to come across the line to market 
their poultry. 

Eighty - seven 





sold at a profit of 
$60. 
In August, 1930, 
the third litter was 
sold at a profit of 
$50. 

From the second 
litter Joel raised a 
sow that now has 
ten pigs four weeks 


old. They will 
bring a profit of 
$35. 








farmers cooperated 
in shipping poultry 
in the first car 
which left an esti- 
mated total of 
$856.59 with poul- 
try owners near 
Laurel Hill and 
across the Ala- 
bama line. This 
was estimated be- 
cause several lots 
of turkeys were 








From the first 
litter of pigs sold 
from Joel’s origi- 
nal brood sow, four 
outstanding brood 
sOws were raised. 
Each of these has produced two litters of 
pigs averaging nine pigs per litter, and 
all of these sows are now bred to farrow 
again. 


Hardy, secretary; 


treasurer. 


Dorsey Martin has one of these sows. 
From her he has made a profit of $152 
since May, 1930. He is now planning to 
keep three brood sows. 

Sam Bailey has another of the sows 
raised from the first litter of pigs far- 
rowed by Joel’s sow. Up to the present 
time his profit amounts to more than $91. 

The third sow, belonging to James 
Bradley, has shown a profit of $42; and 
the fourth under the care of Roland Fer- 
guson has brought in $82. 

It goes without saying that all these 
hogs were cared for properly. They were 
well housed and provided with grazing 
crops. 

All the pigs sold for meat made a profit 
and were of a superior quality. 

In all $583.75 has been realized by the 
boys in the Airline chapter of the F. F. 
A. from the sale of pigs and all the proj- 
ects had their beginning in Clemson B’s 
Princess, the purebred sow of Joel John- 
son. 

This suggests a new “money enter- 
prise” for North Georgia and one that 
when properly cared for will always show 
a profit. V. P. Corbett is the teacher of 
vocational agriculture in the Airline 
School. He also has an agricultural class 
in the county high school at Hartwell. 


Poultry in Carlots 


rFXHE Laurel -Hill Chapter, Future 

Farmers of Florida, Okaloosa, Florida, 
composed of boys who are now studying 
or have studied vocational agriculture, 
have made arrangements whereby a poul- 
try car will come to Laurel Hill at regu- 
lar intervals, or as often.as required, in 
order to provide poultry owners near 


FUTURE FARMER OFFICERS OF EVER- 
GREEN, ALABAMA 

Right to left: Homer Hart, president; Claude 

Wilber 

Clinton Hyde, vice-president; Winston Harper, 


brought to the car 
and then sold to 
competing 
at a higher price. 
Approximately 75 
farmers delivered 
poultry to the second car sale, which left 
$803.03. 


Keller, reporter; 


Father-Son Banquet 


Sas of the most interesting and en- 
joyable affairs to be held in the vicin- 
ity of Evergreen, Alabama, in many days, 
occurred at the Country Club recently 
when the boys composing the vocational 
agricultural class at the State Secondary 
Agricultural School tendered a barbecue 
to their dads and a number of other visi- 
tors. The event was planned and carried 
out by the vocational boys under the su- 
pervision of J. M. McReynolds, teacher 
of agriculture. Between 60 and 75 per- 
sons attended. Homer Hart, president of 
the local Future Farmers of Alabama 
chapter, acted as toastmaster for the oc- 
casion. 

The occasion was much enjoyed by 
fathers, sons, and visitors. It is believed 
that such meetings will prove helpful in 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the boys and their fathers and 
will also greatly aid in carrying on in a 
successful way the vocational projects 
which members of the class are attempt- 
ing each year. It is hoped that the af- 
fair may be made a annual one. 


Forest Camp for Georgia 


HE vocational boys of Georgia are to 
have an opportunity to study forestry 
during the summer in the mountains of 
Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
A Vocational School Forest Camp will 
be held at Young Harris from July 27 to 
August 15. Seventy-five boys and twenty- 
five teachers will attend the school camp. 
All expenses incident to attending the 
camp will be paid by the Georgia Forest 
Service and one boy is to be selected 


from each county where a department of 


vocational agriculture.is ;maintained. . The 
boys are to be selected by examination. 
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The Row Crop—On Its Tiptoe Wheels 


Under the Oliver Flag, the famous 
Oliver Tools, long the favorites of the 
South, lead to lower costs of raising 
cotton. ° 

Added now is the Oliver Row 


Crop Tractor on its tiptoe wheels for 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. 


cotton, corn and other row crops. 
Modern Oliver Power and Modern 
Oliver Tools make all farming a low 
cost, profitable machine operation. 

See your Oliver Dealer or send 
the coupon. 


PFSR-3 


Send me folders on the tools checked below. 
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(C Horse-drawn Tools 
0 Plows’ [J Drills 


C Planters 
_] Harrows [] Cultivators [) Listers 


Row Crop Tractors and Tools 
CJ Listers [J Cultivators [] Planters 
(J 18-28 [] 28-44 Standard Tractors 








MILLIONS IN USE 


BETTER 
VALUE 


ORANGE BANNER 
STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


The only steel post built 
like a railroad rail. .... 


Ask your dealer for this BIGGER 
VALUE GIVING Steel Post 
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American Steel & Wire Company 
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THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 














See Page 2 

















JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 












































“Paint” it on the roosts. 
fumes kill lice. Recommended by Colleges 
and Experiment Stations everywhere. Ask 
our dealer. If he does not have it, send us 

dizs for* 150 bird size. 

To kill mites, spray according to directions, 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 

Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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Brooder $4.80 a eg 
In @ few minutes you can make a better brooder 
ju can buy. No tools needed but a pair of 
ordinary shears, The materials, including Heater, 
cost only $4.80. Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 
I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
ane for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
eater, for $4.7 ‘All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 
, Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
— mses ler you ever meee. poue the ogeer La 30 
s an et your money back en ordering, please 
FR fn ur ‘dealer's name, Send for my free Booklet 


LPUTNAM Route 386-K ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
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ce Prices 


Tennessee Accredited RIVER- 
SIDE CHICKS. Increased capacity 
enables us to offer best chicks at 
prices lower than ever. 18 varieties. 
Special prices for wernatedes of the 
season. New catalog FRE 


wee sid Hatchery & Poultry F rm, 
RF. iversid 4 acnvilie. Tenn. 



























100% Gisrantee 
CHICKS 
Get more for your chickens and 


e by raising only pure bred 
Dice Ribbon Chicks. Each chick 






J hevlthy, carefully selected. Write 
4 for prices and information today. 












N RAISING our flock, we were anx- 

ious to keep it as free from infection 
from diseases and from infestation with 
internal parasites as we could. Although 
there had been no large flocks on the 
place in several years, there had been a 
small back yard flock all the time which 
we were afraid would be sufficient to 
carry over both disease germs and the 
eggs of roundworms and tapeworms. We 
wanted to keep the young chicks off the 
ground so as to prevent infestation, yet 
we knew that sunlight was necessary to 
prevent leg weakness. 

We had read about-sun porches and 
had seen numerous pictures of them in 
poultry magazines and the idea impressed 
us as being just what we needed. Most 
of the sun porches we saw _ illustrated 
had wire floors, but like most other be- 
ginners we thought we could improve on 
what others had done. We had some 
used flooring on hand and decided to use 
that instead of wire. We laid the floor- 
ing with half-inch cracks so the drop- 
pings would fall through and so the floor 
could be easily cleaned. At least, we 
thought it could be easily cleaned. Our 


} theory did not work out well in practice. 


When the boards got wet they swelled, 
making the cracks too small for the drop- 
pings to fall through, and the cracks made 
it almost impossible to sweep or scrub. 
Turn Chicks Out Early 
NOTHER mistake we made in re- 
gard to the porch was in waiting 
too long to turn the chicks out on it. 
They were four or five weeks old before 
we could get up enough courage to turn 
them out in the cold. By that time they 
became so accustomed to staying indoors 
that they refused to go out when they 
had the opportunity. Consequently very 
few ever went out on the sun porch. 
Even now, when they are a year old and 
have been laying for five or six months, 
they have little desire to go out of doors. 
As this i: being written, on a warm sunny 
day in early March, when every living 
thing should want to get out and enjoy 
the bright sunshine, only a few came out 
when we opened the house. The others 
are indoors with their heads in a feed 
trough. Habit is a peculiar thing. I 
should add that the birds referred to are 
Rhode Island Reds. As soon as we open- 
ed the door of the Leghorn houses they 
swarmed out like bees. Inside of 10 min- 
utes they had found a small hole in the 
garden fence and were scratching up the 
English peas, ‘although the whole place 
is green with all kinds of vegetation. 

We did not use the sun porches for the 
Leghorn flock, which came on three-weeks 
later than the Rhode Island Reds. Our 
experience with the slatted floors had 
been so unsatisfactory and with four 
brooder houses full of baby chicks to 
look after we did not find time to change 
A “SUN PORCH” BUILT OF HARDWARE 
CLOTH. NOTE THAT IT FITS “DIRECTLY — 
AGAINST THE BROODER HOUSE AND CON- 
NECTS WITH IT. 











i hy BLUE RIBBON AATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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We Had Some Experience With Sun Porches and 


C rops for Green Feed 


By? De F. HUNGERFORD 


to wire floors so the Leghorns were kept 
confined until they were seven or eight 
weeks old. They were then turned out 
and given free range. We believe sun 
porches have a valuable place in the pro- 
gressive poultryman’s plan of operations 
and we expect to use them this year. 
However, we shall not try to be too eco- 
nomical this time and shall use wire floors. 


The Green Feed Problem 
EEPING the chicks confined until 


they were seven or eight weeks old 
made the problem of supplying them with 
green feed a difficult one. We studied 
over this problem for a long time. A\l- 
though we call this the “Sunny South,” it 
is seldom that we can get many crops to 
grow much before the middle of April. Of 
course there are some seasons when spring 
opens up early and the green feed prob- 
lem takes care of itself. Last spring was 
backward, and we needed green stuff in 
March. Looking through a seed catalog 
one day we found a crop that from its 
description seemed to just fit our needs. 
It was called chicxen lettuce. From the 
glowing description in the catalog we 
learned it would grow 4 feet high and 
give an abundance of tender green feed 
early in the season. 

Selecting a spot that seemed to be rich 
we sowed about an eighth of an acre of 
lettuce in 2-foot rows. This sowing was 
made about the middle of February. At 
the same time we sowed two rows across 
the garden. About the time we sowed the 
lettuce we also sowed some rape. Both 
the lettuce and rape came up quickly but 
one cold spell followed another and 
neither made much growth until after 
the first of April. From that time on 
through May we had plenty of green feed. 
We found that our land was not rich 
enough for lettuce except in the garden. 
We believe that lettuce will make a satis- 
factory growth only on land that has 
been heavily manured. Rape was not as 
palatable as the lettuce, especially during 
hot dry weather. 

What to use for green stuff after the 
rape and lettuce were gone presented an- 
other problem. On one of our numerous 
visits to the farm of Master Farmer B. 
L. Redwine we asked him what he used. 
He said he sowed ordinary field corn 
broadcast and that it was the most satis- 
factory feed he had found. On the 
strength of his recommendation we sowed 
about a quarter of an acre and got a 
thick stand. We also sowed soybeans 
in the corn thinking we could cut them 
and feed to the flock. 


Corn as a Green Feed Satisfactory 
HE patch of corn did provide an im- 
mense quantity of green feed until it 

got too coarse and tough. Because it 
was sowed so thick it suffered seriously 
from one or two dry spells, but the thick 








Wonderful Success 


In Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no dowbt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses in 
raising baby chicks. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 
I would tell my experience. “My first 
incubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to. exercise 
every sanitary precaution and be- 
ware of contaminated drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbour germs and _ ordinary 
drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember, that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows—tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick wheré you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 292, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
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Write for information 


on free ct > 
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HAYES BROS. HATCHERY Decatur, | 
Save Money at These Prices 


S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns and Heavy 
Mixed, $8.50 per 100. Barred and White Rocks, 8S. C. 
and R. a Reds, and Anconas, $10.00 per 100. White 
= 8. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks and 

Plack PM 
16c. Light Mixed. 




















$11. ss per 100, Jersey Black Giants, , 
EMPIRE HATCHERIES. Box 80, Columbus Grove, Ohio; 














sowing kept the size of the stalks down 
and no doubt improved the quality of the 
feed. Professor Mitchell, head of the 
Poultry Department of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, poked fun at us 
for feeding green corn to the chickens. 
He said they must have been “hard up” 
for something green if they would eat it. 
He may have been right about it but nev- 
ertheless we probably will plant another 
patch this year. Professor Mitchell uses 
a good deal of New Zealand spinach at 
the college and we may try that also, and 
we may try later sowings of lettuce, but 
until we find something equally certain 
we intend to grow a patch of corn. If 
the chickens don’t need it we can cut it 
for forage. 

This season we have a nice patch of 
oats which was sowed in October. It is 
on rich land and has been providing green 
feed since March 1. We wish we had 
sowed vetch and Austrian winter peas at 
the same time. No doubt those crops 
would supplement oats and help to tide us 
over until the lettuce comes on. 


The soybeans we planted last year were 
relished by the chickens after the thick 
planted corn had dried up. Cowpeas prob- 
ably would have done as well but on ac- 
count of the pecan trees we did not want 
to have peas around. 

Our schedule of green feed for the fu- 
ture will be somewhat as follows: oats, 
vetch, Austrian winter peas, and rape, 
sowed in the fall; chicken lettuce and a 
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cockerels. Blood 
ve delivery, prepaid. 
PRICES PER 100 CHIC! 





Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Mester Ered 
Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns .............. $ 8.75 - 76 $13.00 
Anconas ............. 9.50 12.50 13.00 
d.Rocks,R.I.Reds 9.50 12.60 14.50 
Buff Orpingtons .., 10.60 12.50 14.50 
White Orpin ce _coscce a aa 
Wh. Rocks, Wyand. by 50 12.50 14.50 
iets Brahmas ...... 8.00 4.00 

Per 100: Assorted Heavy Assorted $8.75. 


OIMIE POULTRY FARK: Box (2A, BRENHAM, TEX, 














SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


Free catalog of popular breeds. The time 
to buy is when prices are low and others 
are quitting. 

BRISTOL OHICK ~ aa 
Box 200, Bristol, Va. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM 
Box FR, Troutville, Va. 


DRUMIT'S SOTEREIGN STRAINS 


Gur Prices Have Been Cut te Fit This Depression. 
Some in 500 lots as low as $7.62 per 100. Southern 
Acclimated Chicks. Direct from Trapnested Pedigreed 
Ancestry, Records to 330 Eggs. Blood tested. Tancred 
and English Leghorns, Park’s Barred Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byer’s Caplngsone, Fishel 

















Wyandottes. 100% live arrival. C. D. Practical 
Service Book for Southern Poultry | om FREE. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Box 102, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Contest inners. They 
* grow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
CuARAnTEE provacts you poly, agent LOSS Ist 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sande . Mo., raised 95% of 2000 
ehicks a a was setting e oe ‘in om months. Mrs. cs Schertz 
Surera, jebr., ra neat out of 600 and sold $1(28 4c 
f came from 250 hens. oe he &. PRic “hen 
Es, TER us. Catalog FREE. 12 variet up 
OOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO, 





EGGS AND CHICKS “Now AT i916 PRICES 
jest and Greatest La: Strain of 
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“PUREBRED POULTRY. 


Sired by pedigreed males, 
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second sowing of rape in February; field 
corn sowed broadcast in March; succes- 
sive sowings of soybeans from May 1 to 
about July 1. These crops will be sup- 
plemented by Bermuda grass and lespe- 
deza in summer and bur clover and crim- 
son clover during the winter and early 
spring. 





Alabama Fighting Diarrhea 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 
IGHTING bacillary white diarrhea, 
the most destructive poultry disease 
known, which causes greater losses to 
the industry than all other diseases, in- 
spectors of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries blood tested 51,909 
fowls in 567 flocks in 45 counties of Ala- 
bama during the past year, reports R. B. 
Jones, chief of the poultry division. 

Out of those tested only 2,321 or 4.43 
per cent were reactors. This compares 
with 5 per cent reactors in 1929-30 when 
42,792 fowls were tested in 461 flocks in 
42 counties of the state. Mr. Jones at- 
tributes the lower per cent of reactors to 
the fact that work has been in progress 
five years and growers have removed 
fowls showing symptoms of the disease. 

In addition to testing 9,000 more 
chickens during the past year than they 
did in 1929-30, inspectors of the depart- 
ment also assisted poultrymen of the 
state in culling out 25,435 of inferior 
quality. 

“In Alabama the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Alabama Farm Bureau, and 
the Poultry Department of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
are cooperating with hatcherymen and 
breeders in a_ state-wide program to 
eradicate white diarrhea, and to improve 
the quality of breeding stock, hatching 
eggs, and baby chicks now being pro- 
duced,” Mr. Jones said. 





Plant Peanuts Thick 


By P. O. DAVIS 

Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
k Reece planting is essential to maxi- 

mum yields of peanuts. On this ques- 
tion all experiments are agreed, including 
work by the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion at Auburn, the Georgia Coastal 
Plains Station at Tifton, the Florida Ex- 
periment Station at Gainesville, and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in ex- 
periments conducted in South Carolina. 

The Alabama Experiment Station ex- 
periment included spacing 4 inches in the 
drill with rows 18, 24, 30, and 36 inches 
apart; also 8-inch spacing in rows the 
same widths, and 12-inch spacing with 
rows 18, 24, and 30 inches apart. 


The highest yield of 59.5. bushels per 
acre was made when the rows were 18 
inches apart and plants 4 inches apart in 
the drill. The smallest yield was obtained 
from 36-inch rows and plants 8 inches 
apart in the drill. 


The Georgia experiment included rows 
of the same distance apart as the Ala- 
bama experiment with the plants 6, 12, 
18, and 24 inches in the drill. Larger 
yields were obtained from thick spacings. 
Similar results were obtained by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Florida Experiment Station. 


In view of the fact it is very difficult to 
cultivate peanuts in rows 18 inches apart, 
it appears that 24-inch rows with plants 
4inches apart is about as good spacing as 
one can have for convenience in cultiva- 
tion and big yield. Briefly stated, plant 
them thick. 





Lespedeza on Spring Oats 


IT all right to sow lespedeza on 
spring oats immediately after sow- 
ing! 9” 

Yes, sow directly on top of the ground 





Cata' 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 030 sion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


as soon as the oats have been put in. 
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Railroad land-grants were not 
gifts from the Government... 


According to an official press release issued by the War Department, 
the Secretary of War, in a recent address at St. Louis, said: 


“Long stretches of the public land domain were freely bestowed 
upon the railroad companies that built our great railroads.” 


This statement has since been frequently repeated by others, 
principally by the proponents of waterways and bus transportation, 
with the clear implication that the land-grants were outright gifts. 


Instead of being “freely bestowed,” long ago such railroads as 
teceived land-grants---and many did not---compensated the Govern 
ment for them, and it is still being more than amply rewarded. 


To June 30, 1930, 132,173,225 acres of land, the great bulk of it 
lying west of the Mississippi River, had been actually certified to the 
interested railroads. During the twenty-year period, 1850 to 1870, 
when most of the grants were made, the average price received by 
the Government for land sold to others was 94c an acre. In other 
words, the railroads received title to land worth, in the aggregate, 
$124,242,831; but, in return, the land-grant lines are required, under 


the law, to handle Government troops, munitions of war, and other 


Government freight, at rates substantially lower than commercial 
tates, and United States mail at 80% of the standard or authorized | 


rates. Because of these reductions, the actual monetary saving to the 
Moreover, 


Government now averages about $5,000,000 per year. 
other competing railroads that did not receive land-grants were, and 






The 
Railroads 
Must Earn 

To Spend 


are, likewise subjected to these reduced rates, which serves 
to increase further the Government saving. 


It is seen, therefore, that the value of the land is repaid 
to the Government every 25 years. 
Government already been handsomely repaid---more than 

once-~--for every acre of land turned over to the land-grant 
lines, but payment, under the law, will continue indefinitely. 


Not only has the 


The railroads built this country, and railroad transportation must 
remain the backbone of industry. Give them a square deal. They 
are asking for nothing more. 


LOUISVILLE Se NASHVILLE R.R. 
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ACCREDITED CHICKS 
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BUY CLEAN CHICKS 


Guaranteed Accredited Baby Chicks from the best 
of excellent 
breeding. Why take a chance when you can buy 
with an absolute guarantee of accreditation and 
the best quality? All leading breeds offered. For 
free list of accredited hatcheries and breeders, write 


Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry Ass'n. 


hatcheries and the cleanest flocks 


AUBURN, ALABAMA 








MOTTO: NONE BUT THE BEST AND CLEANEST 











rE 
with zt NORMAN, QUALITY Cc 


S$ with each 1 


CHICKS ard BROODERS 





-order offer--think 
wo fey ~ had fr free oe ce Seereooe customer! 500 





tye 


ef 
and 1,000 chick sizes, ceal or kerosene. Remember, Norman is the South's oldest pro- 
ducer of fine chicks--first to State Accredit, first to Blood Test. Over 9,000 farmers u 





Norman’s Chicks. 


' \pext fall’s best profit-crop. 






on Quality Chicks 


Poultry Dept., the State University. 


direction insures quality and egg production. 
BIG CATALOG FREE 
It’s free. Also 3-weeks old chicks. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, 


ing chicks. 


_C. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES 


y More orders from others pouring in daily. The South’s shrewdest, 
experienced peuple banking on the money-crop that never falled-- Norman Quality . . . 
y Good poultry prices next fall. Ask your county agent. Don't get caught without poultry -- 


Write me now. Catalog Free. 


Bex 100 KNOXVILLE, TENN. 









Our chicks produced under personal 
supervision D. D. Slade, formerly of 
The careful breeding work under hi 
Accredited stock. 
Our catalog describes in detail breeds 
offered and gives instructions on rais- 
Write today. 

KY. 


HICKS < 






CHICKS C. 0. D. 
One dollar down hooks 
order. Pay postman 

after chicks are received, 


the rest 













{ 











FREE—TEN BABY CHICKS 


Fourteen different varieties for immediate shipment. 


before April 10th. 


time wanted to June Ist. $1.00 books your order. 


Ten chicks free with each 100 ree 


Delivery any iy post- 
man balance when chicks are delivered. Where your Cog a fe placed as —_ as thirty “dae in 


advance we give 50c off on each 100. 
chicks at the lowest prices in the history of our hatchery. W: rite 
feeding and care of chicks. Parcel Post Prepaid. 














We have exercised the 
100% alive Giivee guaranteed. 


me seals 


o tor free catelen, prices Ay Seoklet 





Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA - EDITION, 


Alabama, 
editions as per list below. 





covering Georgia, 
ind Florida It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 














Edition— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 
Carolinas-Virginias. . . 
Mississippi Valley.... 
oe ee i 


State plainly 
*what editions you 
wish te use. 






SEND CASH WITH ORDER Tex 
ALL FiVE BDITIONS 











17 
1,000,000 


Circulation— 
225,000 


0,000 
000 
000 
5,000 


— Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
Ala., “ee, ' dg ja. 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
x 5: Be es , West ‘Va 1l5e a word $14.00 per inch 
Miss.” La., a 'W. Tenn 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. . 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
Texas and So. Okla / 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Whole South..........--. 55¢e a word $50.00 per inch Your ad eet. iu: larcertype:te mere. die- 








tinective and attractive, Note rates per 





Mail your ad with remittance 15 days 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


roo oo. 22d. o wwe 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inch tn table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota. Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop Berean or easy terms. 
Free literature: mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 North- 


Cabbage, Onion Plants.—Leading varieti 
1,000 postpaid Satisfaction and 
livery gui iteed. Allen-Griffith Plant 
Geor 









Co., 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 
ies: 500. 
prompt 
Calvary, 


75e; 
de- 





ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn. — 
Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 








1,000 $1; 5,000, Standard Plant 


Georgia 


$4.50 


500, 
Tifton, 


Co. 


Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 


65c: 





Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, 7! 
jermuda Onions, $1; 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
i 


on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 

tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 

booklets, lists, etc 

HC OMESTEAD LAND CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Quitman Potato C 





Box 2554 Phone 7-4141 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 


Collards, $1. Quick 


5e thousand; 


shipment. 


o., Quitman, 


$1.75 thousand; 





5,000, 


* 7.75 Tomato plants, leading err $1.50. We 

North Carolina give quality and service. Strickland Plant Co., Mer- 

For Sale.—Splendid 700 acre farm; cottages, summer Hen. Ga = 

camp, large orchard, delightful climate. $30 per acre; C.0.d frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- 

easy terms. Write owner, Dr. J. S. Brown, Hender- rieties shipped promptly. igs ly or money back. 

sonville, N. C. 500, 63c: 1,000, 98c:; 5,000, $4.48. P. D. Fulwood, 
a: F5 5 —  ifton, Ga. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 


1.000 Onions $1: 


paid: 500, 75e¢e 
Interstate Plant 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
dale Miss, 


Co... 


Frostproof _C abbage and Bermuda Onion plants. ‘7 
000 Cabbage $1.2 
o- 





acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 75c thousand; 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops = pjants. $1.50: 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located faxley, Ga. 


prompt shipment. Porto 


eash with order, 


Millions Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants, 


ican Potato 


Baxley Brokerage Co., 





in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
L ubbock, Texas. 


Wakefield: 500, 60c; 90c thousand. 
$3.50. Quick ‘shipment guaranteed. 
Pembroke, Ga. 





Plante 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid $1.25; 6,000, $6, 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- ‘ ‘ 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers, 





~ Millions e.0.d. 
eties. We give immediate shipment: 

















Berry Plants 


New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 





frostproot ~ Cabbag ze “plants, 


Frostproof C abbage Plants.—Dutch, Charleston, 
Express: 
Burgess Farms, 


Early 
5,000, 


all vari- 
satisfaction or 





them. all. highly recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture. We have pure stock. 25, 85c; 50, $1.10; 
100, $2. Mastodon Everbearing ; the greatest everbearer ‘ 
out; 25. $1; 50. $1.75: 100, $3. Great Youngberry; this $3-99. — Satisf 
berry is a cross of ‘Austin Dewberry and Loganberry; 
has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful fruit, makes big 
yields; clear $500 per acre; dozen $2.50: 25, $4.50; 50, 
$6.50; 100, $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. Send 
for illustrated catalog. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, a Luce 
Judsonia, Ark. oneemnnrenes 








Potato: 1,000 collect, $2. 
ale. Miss. 








Frostproof ( ‘abbage, Tomato: 











Beg 
piscts, postpaid: 100, 40c¢; 300, $1. Eggplants: 
$1.2 Interstate Plant 


300, 75 500, 


money back. 50c per thousand. Stokes Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald. Ga, 
Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion “plants: 1,000, 
Sweet Spanish Valencia: 1,000, $1.50: 
6,000, $7.50; delivered, postpaid. Armengol Farm, 
Laredo, Texas 
Millions ¢.o.d. frostproof Cabbage plants, all vari- 
: large, well rooted; 60c¢ per thousand. Good 
prompt shipment. Fitzgerald Plant Farms, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Extra Fine Plants.—Cabbage Sey Bermuda Onion, 
Yellow and White: 1,000, 90c; 00, 2.25; 5,000, 
action guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville. € 
sinning delivery in April. Tomato and_ Pepper 
50, 50c; 


























Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Sermuda Onion Plant Farm 
Cabbage: 


White or Yellow: $2.70 crate 
T5c. 1.000. 


varieties; 


Cabbage, leading 
Write for prices 


6.04 s ry 
6.000 plants. Onion: 60c per 1,000. 








1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Sermuda Onions: 500, ‘ 

Bulbs $1.25; 6,000, $5.50. Prepaid. Commerce "Plant Com- 

‘Twenty gorgeous, large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, Pany, Commerce, Texas. 
dollar; prepaid. — Fifteen beautiful Dablias, assorted, C.o.d. Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants: $1. 1,000: 
dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwyn Park, Calif. 4 900, $3.75. Beautiful calendar, price list free. All 
Potat T t Cabb Oni kinds of plants, vegetables and flower seed.* Clark Plant 

otato— i omato—Ca age—Union Co., Thomasville, Ga, 
Cabbage plants now 50c per 1,000. Bonnie Plant ertified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
Farm, | ‘Enion Boeing’, Ala . ° 5,000 lots, $1.25. Bunch Porto eer $2, 1,000. Pep- 
. ; - - - pers: $2. 1,000, Tomato: $1.25, 1,000, Express col- 

Potato, Tomato, Compass. Onion plants, $1.50 thou- ject. Walker Plant Farm, ialey. fa. 

sar J. J. John usau, a. —— ‘ERR TERE RI 
Ls Sa 4 ches : ie oy eeu Cabbage, Onion and Tomato ‘plants: 100, 31c: 500, 
Cabbage, Onions, Collards and Tomatoes: 500, $1; 75e; 1,000, $1.40, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato: 
1.000, $1.50; postpaid, _W._H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. — 500, $1.10; 1.000, $ Pepper and Eggplants: 100, 40c; 
C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage, Onions and Collards: 500, oye LF 1,000, All postpaid. Hamby Plant 
60c; 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. ‘o., Valdosta, Ga, IEE Vn EES ae 
sae ag gr oom Buy ¢.o.d. frostproot, fine, large, healthy plants. 


Bermuda and Prizetaker 


on ‘Tomato, 




















Onion plants: T5ec, 
varietie 


75e, 1,000. 





ion, Tomato, Lettuce and Pepper plants. 
. Tomato plants: 


Co., Tifton, | 
Cabbage pl plants: 500 postpaid, 75e. Extra large size: 7: 
500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: $1, 1.000. Plant Farm,  (., 














altimore: $1, 1,000. 
1,000. Prompt shipment. 
 Besttbroke: Ga. 





Pepper, Eggplanits and other plants. Reliable Plant 

Cabbage Gb¢ (Jersey); Porto Rican; Marglobe To- Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

F ants: $1.50, 1,000. Georgia Plz "g . Bs y 3 “ 
nor pig + $1.50, 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, Barley, Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion orate, large 
etetiipuilinsimaaic pencil size: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 6,000, -50. Large 
Karly Jersey, Dutch, Wakefield Cabba ge plants, post - frost proof Cabbage plants: 300, 500, $1: 1,000, 
paid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, $1.75; all postpaid. Satisfaction gu uaranteed. Culver 

Georgia. Plant Farms, Mt Pleasant, Texas. 

Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage, On- Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. 
Davis Plant 1,000, Cabbage plants leading 


Marglobe, Bonny 
Ruby King Pepper plants: 


Sims Potato Plant 





Pisgah, N. C. 

Nice Cabbage plants: 
size: 500 postpaid, $1. 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Wakefleld, Flat Dutch: 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.40; not prepaid, J. 8 





500 postpaid, 75c. 


Extra_large 
Express: 10,000, R. O. 


$7.50, Varieties: Early Jersey, 


and Qnion plants. 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
muda Onion. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
log free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 








Send No Money, Pay Postman.—Frostproof Cabbage 


Charleston 


Copenhagen. 
Prompt shipment, 
Tomato and Potato plant cata- 


3er- 




















Greenlee, Hermanville, Miss. Look!—Millions frostproof Cabbage 


Early Jersey, 





well rooted. C.o.d.: 65e¢ per thousand; 
10,000, $5. Quick shipment, full count, 
guaranteed. . F. Stokes, 


ter ABLE PLANTS 














Yellows: 100, 25c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; post- 


; . ene guaranteed. B. J. Head, 
paid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3.00; express col- se = 














. $2; 1,000, $3.50. 
y, Mt. Pleisant, Texas. 





6,000 White or Yellow Onion plants, $3. 3,000 Cab- 
bage, $2. Large plants, full count gusranteed. T. C. 
Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Jersey, Charleston Cabbage, White and Yellow Ber- 
muda Onion plants: 500, 60c; 1.000, $1.10; 
Ww. 0, Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


$ at $1.50 per 1,000. 
Flat Dutch Cabbage, Bermuda 
ylants ready. 500, 50c; 
delivered. $2. 50° age ; 

guaranteed. 





American Plant Co. ma 














Alma a. 


Tomato, Cabbage, Lettuce, Collards. —Millions ready. 


plants. 

Charleston Wakefields, Copenhagens, 
Head and Flat Dutch. Nice and fresh grown; 
5,000, 


Extra 
Sure 
large, 


$3; 


satisfaction 


Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, Millions Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato 
$1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $1 per plants, . May, June deliveries. 500, 1,000, 
1,000; express collect. $1.75; over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000.’ Jersey, Charleston 

“4 P " Ww ir fielus, Flat Dutch Cabbage, Col s and Bermuda 

P . Oe on plants reagy 900, 50c; 1,000, 75c, 3,000, $1.80; 

Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax (White) or $2.50. -, SO ng count and prompt ship- 


lect. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- Big stems. open field grown: 300, 75c; 500, $1: 1,000, 
funded. Dealers quoted on request. $1.7: s 5.00, a - : ey" 9 Salone, Wax Onion: 

, 65c; 0 0; 6,000. 5.50 Sweet Potato 

DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, DEVINE, TEX. r Hot Pepper, Sweet Pepper: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 
500, $2 See Weaver Plant Com- 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato 
April, May, June deliveries. 500, ; 1,000, 

5 Wakefields and 
Onions and © 
1,000, 75e; 3,000, $1.80; 
First class plants, count oc eee shipments 





$1; 
paid. Finest grown. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Jersey Wakefield, 
Copenhagen: 500. hts 000, $1.78 
press prepaid: 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, open field grown, 
true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: 
$1, 1,000. Bermuda‘ Onion plants, $1. Collard, $1. 8. 
Tomato, $1.25. Porto Rico Potato, $1.75. Ruby King &88¢; 1,000, $1. 38: °F 000. $4.98: postpaid. 
Roa 50c, 100, cr $4, Quitman Plant Co., prompt shipment. safe 

ay Ga. sla 4 Plant €o., Hunter, Ark, » 











arrival guaranteed, 


~C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick Milli Porto I P 
shipments, all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, inepected. postpa! a $2.3 Potato, plants: pure. _— 
$4.50, Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Best, Marglobe, Chalk’s Jewel, Baltimore and Stone 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50. First of all Tomato Tomato, postpaid: $1.75, 1,000: collect, $1.25, eH 
plants, $1.25. Copenhagen Cabbage plants, $1 per "a Hot Pepper and Eggplant, “postpaid: $3, 
thousand, Padgett & Carter, Coffee, Ga, collect, $2.50. Cabbage, postpaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect, 
— She. : od 75e. Write for quantity prices. Lakeside Plant Farm. 
os ggg A “abbage plants: 500, ees 1,000, $3; Lakeland, Ga. 
ostpaid. Onion plants: 500, : 1,000, $1.75; post- 
er paste tr » Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large,. well rooted, open 


fleld grown, labeled, varitey named, roots mossed. Early 

Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
: Postpaid. 

Bermuda Onions: 


Dutch, 
Ex- 
500, 


Full count, 


Hunter 


Potato—T omato—Cabbage—Onion 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, leading vari- 
eties: 1,000, 68c; 2,000, $1.18; 5,000, $2.88. Tomato 
plants, leading varicties, roots mossed, “$1 -thousand. 
Improved Porto: Rico Potatoes, $1.75 thousand; express, 
f.o.b. farms, Texas, Georgia. Full count, prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. Sunrise Farm, Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Fiat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 
50c; 1,000, 75c; 2,000, $1.20; 5,000. $2.90. Bermuda 
Onions: 1,000, 75c; 6,000, $3; f.o.b. farms Texas, Geor- 
gia. Tomato plants, leading varieties, roots mossed, 
$1 thousand. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.75 
thousand. Full count, prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Sunnydale Farm, Quitman, Ga. 

Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open 
Early Jersey 
Copen- 








Twenty 
field grown from Suhr’s Danish seed. 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
hagen: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Bermuda 
Ynions from choice Teneriffe seed: 1.000, $1; 6,000, 
0; f.0.b. Owensboro or Georgia farm. Safe arrival 
anteed or duplicate shipment free. Meadowview 
Plant Company, Owensboro, Ky. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion_Plants.—Leading va- 
rieties from imported seed. Labeled, true variety 
named, roots mossed: 500, 58c¢; 1,000, 88c; 5,000 
Tomato plants: large, well rooted, open field grown, 
roots mossed. Greater Baltimore, Stone, Red Roc 
Favorite, Bonny Best. Marglobe: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 50: 
5,000, $6. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes: 500. 90c: 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7. Full count, prompt shipment, 
safe arrival guaranteed. Whispering Pines, Quitman, 
Georgia. 

Fine Frostproof Plants Ready.—All open field grown, 
well rooted, selected 50 to bunch, mixed orders labeled 
separate, good delivery guaranteed. Cabbage: 4 











Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Flat 
Dutch, postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50; express, 75c thousand; 10,000, $6. “Onion: Ber- 
muda, Silverskin, Prizetaker, postpaid: 100, 25c; 300. 


1,000, $1.30; 3,000, $3; express: 
Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants later. 
Write for price E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants from imported seed, open 
field grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled, vari- 
ety named, roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 200, 78c 

(100 Onions free) ; 500. $1.28 (200 Onions free) ; 1,000, 
$2.18 (500 Onions free); all postpaid. Express prepaid: 
5,000, $7.48. Bermuda Onions from ‘Teneriffe Island 
seed: 500, 98c; 1,000, $1.48; 6,000, $4.98; postpaid. 
Safe arrival guaranteed or duplicate ‘shipment free, all 
charges paid. Kentucky Plant Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants. — 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with vari- 
ety name; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field. Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, sate Dutch, 
postpaid: 200, 75c: 300, $1: 500. $1.25; 1,000. 
2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500, $2.30. Cusehe: 
Prizetaker, worn Wax and Yellow Bermuda, post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: 6,000. $6. Express col- 
lect: 6,000, $4. ‘50. Full count, prompt shipment. safe 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. 
Union Plant ‘ompany, Texarkana, Ark. 


Schroer’s 8 Better Plants. bbage, 
~—_ prepaid: 100 40c; : 350, T0C; 5¢ W, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Collect, 75e ber 1,000, | Early Snowball Cauli- 
flower, prepaid: 100, 75c; 250, $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 

$4. Collect, $3 per 1,000. ' Green sprouting Italian 
Brocegli, grown from imported seed, prepaid: 100, 60c; 

1.25; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50 Collect, $2.50 per 
1.000. Tomato rene now. Marglobe, Bonny Best, 
prepaid: 100, : 200, $1.25: 500, $2; 1,000, $3. 
Collect: 1,000, 0. Ruby Giant and Black Beauty 
Eggplar prep 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, $1.50: 500, 
§ 0; 1,000, $4. 50. Collect, $4 per 1,000: “Will have 
lower prices on April plants, Write for prices on Po- 
tote peeaie and Canna bulbs, Schroer Plant Farms, 

ildosta, Ga. 


60e: 500, 85c: 
$6. Tomato, 

















Collard, Beet and 




















Ea 











‘Fairview’? Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open field 
srown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled, true va- 
riety named, roots mossed, all plants grown from Suhr’s 
trial ground tested seed, imported from Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Dutch, Late Dutch, Copenhagen: 200, 68c; 
500, $1.18; 1,000, $2.08; postpaid. 500 Bermuda On- 
ions free with each thousand. Mail or express: 1,000, 
98¢; 5,000, $3.98; 10,000, $7.48; f.o.b. Bermuda On- 
ions from Teneriffe Island seed: 500, 88¢; 1,000, $1.38: 
postpaid. Express prepaid: 6,000, $4.98. Tomato 
plants, from Frances Stokes treated and certified seed. 
ready first April; strong. healthy, well rooted, open 
field grown, labeled, true variety named, roots mossed, 
100° safe arrival guaranteed, Greater Baltimore, 
Stone, Bonny Best, Favorite, Marglobe: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, “o Stokes Master Quality Marglobe: 
200, $1; 500, $1.5 1,000, $3. Cauliflower: Early 
Snowball from Sunes prize winning seed: 500, $1.7 
1,000, $8. Ruby King Pepper: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $b 50. 
Improved Porto Rico Potatoes from government inspect- 
ed seed, roots protected: 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $7.50, 
“Plants from imported and certified seed “make crops 
you need.”’ Safe arrival guaranteed or oe ship- 
ment free. Fairview Farm, Quitman, Ga 


Kudzu 


Selected Kudzu roots: $10, 
Athens, Tenn. 











1,000. U. S. Wade, 





, Budsy for pasture or for forage: $2.50 per hundred. 
Ss. 


B. Alison, Minter, Ala. 
When you think of Kudzu or baby chicks. Write for 
free information. Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill. S. CC. 


If you wish to grow the best pasture and hay plant 
known, write for information. Rock Glen Farm. 1708 
Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 














Onions 


Onion Plants.—Millions ready. Valencia, Prizetak- 
ers, Crystal Wax, Bermuda: 1,000, 65c. Contract now 
ee spring Tomato plants. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, 
Texas. 





Potatoes 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. ose Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,0 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, | z - “thousand. 
Prompt shipment. B., Tucker, Cullman, Ala, 





Potatoes 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; seed bedded from 
vine cuttings. $2, 1,000; delivered. W. D. Arnold 


Purvis, Miss. 

Certified red and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants 
$1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $7: f.0.b. $1.90, postpaid. Joha 
B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. etna gd 

Certified Big Stem Jersey slips, $ 
Stem Triumphs, $2.25 per 1,000. 

Pilgrim, Foley, Ala. 











2.75 per 1,000; Blue 
Ready April 1st. 





PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Spans seem AND PURE, and plenty a 
them. $1.50 per 1,000. 


THOMSON SEED FARMS Ll 


Porto Rico Potato gients for sale, $1.3 2 ‘ 
f.o.b. Government inspected; April. May, June de- 
livery; cash with order. Batten, Winokur, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
ment inspected; April delivery ; $1.75 per thousand; 
25 thousand lots and above, $1.50 per thousand. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Brooks County Plant Farm, Bar 
wic' *k, G 












Genuine, pure, govern 





“Improved Porto Rico Potato plants now 
$1.75 per thousand; five thousand 
lots, $1.50 per thousand. We bedded fifteen hundred 
bushels vine grown, hand selected, certified potatoes 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Boatright & Strickland, Mer- 
shon, Ga 


~~ Genuine 
ready, any amounts; 


Strciwencvhes 

Choice Klondyke Strawbery plants; 
spected; $2.75 per thousand, prepaid. 
Sping City. Tenn. 


new growth, in- 
Tt. G.. Seek, 





Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved Klondyke and 
Missionary, $3 per 1.000; Aroma, $3.50 per 1,000. Large 
orders solicited. W. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 





Genuine certified Strawberry plants. Missionary, Klon- 
dyke and Aromas, $1.90 thousand; delivered. Stute 
inspected, Quantities cheaper. Henry Kress, Cullman, 
Alabama. 

Strawberry Plants!—Crop of sinaie is very short but 
quality best ever. Improved Klondyke and Missionary, 
prompt shipments: 250, $1.50; 500, $2: 1,000 or over, 
$3.50. State certified and fine. Catalog free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. 





Tomato 
Tomato Plants.—Stone and Hedrock,. 
500, True Plant Co.. Florala, Ala 


Large, strong “Tomato plants ready now, 
Bonnia Plant Farm, Union Springs, 


85c thousand; 








2000, $2.50. 
Nursery Stock 


Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery & Landscape Uv., 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Prices choice , Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
Write Harlan Farms 





duced. You can afford to plant. 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart. Ala. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 


cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and eata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mies 


Peach Trees. —Leading varieties, $55 thousand. ao 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Pecan, Grape, Fig, Orna- 
peninin. Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 
Georgia. 

Hedge Plants. —Amoor River Privet, “evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50; two_year $3.50 per 100; 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway. S. s os 

We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 


Seeds 


All varieties of Field Peas. Cream and White Sugar 
Crowders. Georgia Belle Watermelon and Pimiento 
seed. All kinds of Field Corn and Grasses. Wholesale 
and retail prices. _Karsten_ & Denson Co., Macon, Gs 




















WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not coyer Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black HBbony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 








postpaid. Marion New, 


Mung Beans: 6 pounds $1: 
Ft. Payne, Ala. Sie te ce there. pe RS 

For Sule.—All varieties Soybeans. Write for prices 
now. _Winstead-Smi Smith Co.. Ransomville, N. 





For Sale.—All All varieties of Soybeans; carlots or le leas. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom. 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C. 





Stringless . western 





For Sale.—Best quality Giant te 
grown Bean seed, bushel, f.o.b. Plant City. ‘The 
Kilgore Seed Co.. Plant City, Fila. 

90-Day Velvet Beans. thoroughly recleaned, $2 15 
bushel; Osceolas, ? 50. Don’t buy trash, United 
Farmers. Brunson, Cc. | eae 


For re (1,000 to 1) western grown vn seed 
Beans, $7.65 bushel, f.o.b. Plant City, Fla...Tho 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April delivery, 
$1.75 thousand; 5,000, $8. Woods, Brooks, Ga 


Government inspected, pure Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$1.60 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1 1l_count 
suareniese. Ready April 15. G. D. Chandler, Hance- 
ville. a. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand; five thousand, $1.40; ten thou- 
sand or mote, $1.25 thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. A. Carter, Rotkingham, Ga. foe? Fit 




















Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chu- 
fas, Corn, Cane Cotton Seed, etc, All varieties, large 
or small lots. Write. for prices. H. M. Franklin & 
Co.. Tennille, Ga. 





Clover 


For Sale.—Native grown Henry County Red Clover 
seed, Grundy County white blooming scarified Sweet 
Clover, seed and Top... Write for prices. Henry 
County Parmers Exchange, Paris, feng, 
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Classified Ads 


Cotton 


Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Improved Prolific: 
per acre; 42% lint; 


Z bales 
inch staple; 3 apie et free from 


Lespedeza 


Docdder free. Day Williams, Trenton. 


Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest — legume, 

































































Clover boll rot. and. matures early. ipped in new cot- 
ton bags. W, P. Addison, Blackwells. Ga. Oat 
Red Clover, $10; Alsike, $10; Altalts., $8; White = = - ats 
Sweet Clover, $3. 90; Timothy, $4.50; mixed Alsike and _ Cook Cotton.—Register number 588. Get higher ee “ 2 : 
Timothy, $5.50, All per bushel. Bags free. Samples Yields and better staple. Stands high at all experi- Buchanan's Seed Oats.—Free from Johnson, coco and 
and catalog upon request, Standard Seed Co., 9 East ment stations. Wighteen years seed selection. Plant Ut grass. Appler, bushel 60c; Burt 58¢; Fulghum 65c; 
Fifth St.. Kansas City, Mo. sig the best. $1.25 bushel, ‘Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, Sleushin” Frais 60c. Catalogue free, Buchanan's, 
“- - abama, U8, pn. 
Alfalfa a —Hardy type Common variety, per  ————— "7 : ake ern sear eenaeres * 
bushel: $6.50. $8. ft 9°. 20, $11.40; Grimm variety Peas 
Alfalfa seed $14 $14, $16.80, $18. annie bay ore Peg _ ‘ Niger 
Clover see allege scarified, $3.90, $4.50, $5.40. ’ i 7g 0 eas for sale cheap. Payton Nichols, 
Medium: Red yr b> $11.40; Alsike Clover, $10.80. Ss UMMEROUR Troy li 
Bags free. Write today for samples, 40 page catalogue, : ae rm S ea AE 
Lowest o.. nag A ag Farm and Garden Seeds. HAL ® ALN:D HA: GF aia 4 st seed; even weight bags; two dol 
Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kafsas. ps a ole Eee Sear ini eae 
> Filt bushels Cli Peas, 1.85 bushel. Few t els 
Corn COTTON SEED rabham, $2. RM. ells Bee. oe Sen 
’9 Prolifi ort stalk, early, white; $2.50 , oe “Wanted.—Brabham and Unknown Peas and zood 
bubek de Thompson. Spring City, ‘te san. ‘ Get the best from the original breeders. onan elvet Boat. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. aT 
“Buchanan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown. Write for For part fall payment offer along with low- Peas.—Clay, Wntongorya. New Era, Unknown, $2.25 
prices. Catalogue free, Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. est prices ever made, write us. bushel. _ Cane seed, McIntosh, Hayesville, 
Neal’s Paymaster, Hastings Prolific and Davis Poland BOG CaraORe 
seod corn; $2,502 bushel. Geo, Bauerlein, Talladega, B. F,. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY ect Clay, Whippoorwill or “New Era Peas, $1.8 
Alabama. Feng, th Noserca. G 1; Brabhams, $2.25; Irons, $2.15. 90 Day Vel- 
ept. 18, ross, Ga. 3; O . $2: € F 5 R almer, 
Plant Wood’s Improved Hastings Prolific Seed Corn f : Tennille catipes 2; Otootans, $3.50. J. H. Palme: 
for biggest yields. ‘‘It produces more.’’ $2.50 bushel. = : - 
Woods Farm, SN00ks, Gas ___________ Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, ,,2,°%8.7 Hons, Brabham, Unknown. Two Crop. Clay 
Certified Neal’s Paymaster seed corn, Our seed _ pro- lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. rite for closest delivered prices FE ineed Union Seed 
duced three consecutive state yield champlonliips. High A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound Co., Gifford, : : 
show ¢ qualities. R. B, Bruner, Lynnville, Ten sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. = Se ieaae CE ae 
RE ; op RT Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 
“outs improved Marlboro Prolific seed corn, the big $$ —_—______— Potatoes 
eared variety. 22 years Pn selection. Peck $1; half Iris Beckum, Richmond County, Georgia, made 925 
bushel $1.50; bushel $2 Z. L. Scott, Concord, Ga. pounds of lint cotton per acre last season with Pedi- Certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato seed, $1.50 bushel 
— - : > , greed Dixie-Triumph Wilt-Resistant cotton seed bought hamper *lants postpaid, $2.50 per 1,000. J. B. 
Ww hatley’ 8 Prolific Seed Corn, direct, from the origina- direct from us by Bright McConnell, county agent. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 
tors, Peck $1.25; half bushel $2.25: bushel $4; ten prices of latest strains now lowest on record. Wm. P. 
Helens, i were, $3.75. Prices f.o.b, Whatley Brothers, ‘Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C 
elena WE $$ = a 
- + _ ae ~—— ml y < 
Mosboro two earned white seed corn, Ears medium KEGMAS DELINTED COTTON — SEED »>EED POTAT OE > 
size, cob small, white, weevil resistant and suckerless, IE NN’S LONE sige Ne . 
Pedigreed twenty year. ‘Three dollare per bushel. Ora hn awk BLISS TRIUMPH and COBBLERS: 1 sack, 
Wade’s Seed Farm, Vincent, Ala. INS > 150 pounds, $4.25; 5 sack lots, $4.10. Soy- 
“Field selected, carefully prepared Mosby’s Prolific; Disinfected, recleaned and graded. These beans, $2.50 bushel. Cash with orders. We 
long white grain. Also Jarvis Golden. Peck 90c; are best staple varieties. Plant 5 to 7 buy Sorghum Seed, Peas and Sorghum 
bushel $3. Larger quantities write. Guarantee satis- pounds per acre with corn plate and save Syrup. V. W. WOOD & CO., 2400, 2nd Av- 
faction, N. A, Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. chopping. Germinates 2 to 4 days earlier enue, N., Birmingham, Ala. 





Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit 2 to 3 ear Corn, strain 5, 
and Marett’s Pedigreed Lowman Yellow Corn, strain 2. 


and you avoid cotton diseases carried on 
fuzzy seed. PLANT YOUR CERTIFIED 
SEED BLOCK FOR FIFTY CENTS PER 
ACRE. 9 cents per pound in 50 and 100 





Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.56 per 
bushel; f.o.b, Westminster. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
Westminster, 8, C, 

‘own; T Red 





Certified Seed Corn,—T 
Cob, Tennessee Big Yellow, Neal’s Paymaster, Watson, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver Mine. Delivered your mail 
box, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia: % bushel $1.60; 
1 bushel $3 (no pecks sold). 20 years seed dealer. 
W. N. Butler Co,., Columbia, Tenn, 


Cotton 


Cook’s 16-27 Cotton Seed, $1 per bushel. 
Jones, Vernon, Ala, 

John A, Peddy & Sons, 
eotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

Delta and Pineland cotton seed, $1 per bushel. 
tergreen Gardens, | Marion, Ala, ie 

Pure Piedmont Cleveland graded seed; world record; 
$i bushel. BR, C. Temples, Hartwell, Ga. 

——s <n boll Half and Half cotton seed, 5 bush- 
el bags, $5. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 





T. 8. 





growers of Half and Half 





Win- 








Have the Ses Cook wilt saaneiiak. aplean seed for 
sale. $1 bushel. W, T. Beckham, Kinston, Ala. 


Pure Northern grown Half and Half cotton seed, 46% 
to 48% iia; $2.50, 100 pounds, A. M. Jones, Lexing~ 
en: 








in, 

ase '8 Double Jointed cotton seed; price $2 per 
bushel; special price on larger lots, J. C, Reese, 
Alpharetta, Ga. ; 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
cleaned and pepe: special low price. J. M. 
Mountville, 8. C€. 


WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
Prices you can afford to pay. 
LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 
King’s Improved Cotton Seed.——-Earliest and most 


rolific. For prices write Jno. W. King, Louisburg, 
North Carolina. 


Pure Wannamaker-Cieveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
recleaned, $3.25 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

Coker’s Cleveland 5, strain 2, Dixie 14 wilt-resistant. 
1 1-16 inch staple. Attractive prices. J, & O. J. 
Fletcher, McColl, 8. C. [| 

Scott’s Wannamaker-Cleveland, also Piedmont Cleve-~ 
land cotton seed, = eset: $2.50 hundred pounds. 


seed, re~ 
Simmons, 





























Z. L. Scott. Conc 
Cook’s 307-6 Wilt Resi and Piedmont Cleveland 
Big Boil cotton seed, both pure; 100 pounds $3.50. 
@. A. Richburg, Luverne, Ala. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland selected cotton seed, as good 
a8 grow. 4 lint, 1% staple. 85 cents bushel; 100 
bushels, 75c. Glenw Farms, Brooks, Ga. 





Pure Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed, first and sec- 
ond pickings; privately ginned; recleaned; $1 per 
bushel. B. W. Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 








CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D, P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write tor catalog and new low prices. 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





"Cook 807-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boli 
cotton with % or longer staple. Prices reasonable. Or- 
der early from originator. E. F’. Cauthen, Auburn, Ala. 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an ome: earliest eproen: 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 p lint; wonderful cot- 
ton, Write for special prises. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga, 


Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has led cient years at 
the Alabama Experiment Station. $1.50 bushel; quan- 
ities pheaber: Bhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, 











Cook’s Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed.—Bred seven years 
for resistance to nematode and wilt, under direction of 
olny agent, $1 per bushel, Ballard Brothers, Troy, 


pound bags; 5 pounds $1, by parcel post. 
Enclose check with order. 

ee eiroe SEED DELINTING 
COMP. Iowa Park, Texas 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Seed. —Strain 
New 5, 15-16” to 1” staple. Strain No. 7, 1 1-32” 
Strain 6-B, 1 1-16”. Dixie Triumph Wilt Resistant. 
Proven performance records. ize winners. Large 
bolls, early. Write for catalog. Money back offer. 
Marett Farm & Seed Co., Westminster. c. 


Cotton Seed.—Carolina grown Dixie-Triumph Wilt- 
Resistant; inch steple and better. Wannamaker-Cleve- 
Tand Improved, inch staple. Both in 90 pound bags, 
$3.75 bag. Alabama grown Cook’s 307-7 wilt-resistant 
and Delfos staple, improved, in 100 pound bags, $3 
a bag. All recleaned seed and high test purity and 
germination. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


















Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Pure Stone Mountain or Dixie Belle Watermelon seed 
from perfect shaped melons, $1 pound; over 50 pounds, 
75e. Wright & Solomon, Fort Valley. Ga. 


STONE MOUNTAIN and 

TOM WATSON MELON SEED 
Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound. 

CAYANA No. 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000. 

THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 


Absolutely pure, selected, undiseased Stone Moun- 
tain Watermelon, genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe seed, 
85c pound; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 











PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Has world record of 30 bales on 10 acres and 

1,709 pounds lint on one acre; has been a 

constant winner in 5 acre contest and at 
Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 

A few bushels now will grow a patch that 
you'll be proud for your neighbors to see 
and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 

40 bolls selected from different stalks, 50 
from select stalks, or 60 average make 
pound. 40% lint, 1 inch staple, earliest cot- 
ton, easy picked and on account of strength 
and evenness of staple always commands 
a premium. 

Prices reduced over 25% to match these 
hard times. 

1 to 9 bushels, $2.00 per bushel; 10 to 50, 
$1.75; 50 to 100, $1.65; 100 or more, $1.50. 

Catalog giving full description sent on 
request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
mmerce, Ga, 





North Carolina grown Wannamaker-Cleveland. Coker 
Cleveland, Simpkin’s Ideal, oe ggg ve Big Boll, Im- 
proved King, Mixson’s Big Boll, M ixson Full Inch; 
also Half and Half, Bank Aceount and others. These 
are early maturing varieties which will make large 
yields of high grade lint. joa" for full a 
and prices. W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 





Plant our proven most wa | cotton. We were 
awarded competitive test-order government Wan- 
namaker Pedigreed Cleveland. he Fol and Dixie-Tri- 
umph Big Boll Wilt Resistant cotton seed because 
proved most ge i ne Jocanes thousands 
farmers who buy each ices lowest 
Small” orders, SL. 7 bushel, 


quarter century. hundred 
pound sacks, f.0.b, St. Matthews. Special reduced 
prices larger orders. Model Seed Farm. Skottowe 
Wannamaker, President. St. Matthews, S. C. 





Grass 


Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 











Lespedeza 
Com: mon Lespedem: $12, 100. Kobe, etc. Lamberts, 
Darlington. Ale - 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $4 bushel. Jno. 
W. Wilson, Dyer. Tenn. 
Quality r gatgetene seed reasonable. Lex 


orean 
Marsh, ‘Charlotte. N. 


Korean, Kobe and a Lespedeza. Free folder. 
Ww. P. ee: Lin ngton, Tenn, 








Buy pedigreed cotton seed direct from breeder. 
Bamaker-Cleveland 
at low prices, 
South South Carolina, 


ggmucker Imp d Wilt Resi cotton: nt gil Lent 
nch staple, Makes Tore profit than any cotton 

Selected seed, 85 cents bushel: 100 bushels, Tbe. “Glen: 
Wood Farm, ‘Brooks, Ga, 


cnorth Caroling certified Mexican Big Boll and Coker’s 
eveland 884 cotton seed; earliest varieties: at 80 
-Cents bushel. Ginned and recleaned on farms, Maple- 
ton Seed Farms, Speed, Cc, 


Wan- 
and Dixie-Triumph Wilt-Resistant 
Wm. P. Wannamaker, St, Matthews, 

















TX I seed, our favorite; also Com- 
mon 8, aay Gibeon County J Farm Bureau, Tren- 
on. en 





For Sale.—Korean, Kobe, Common Lespedeza. Write 
for prices. Henry County Farmers Exchange, Paris, 





thats ia’: ak i. lait A at 
nut and coco grass. Bushel $3.90; 5, $19; 
Catalogue free. *s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Johnson, 
10, $38. 








Lespedeza.—Korean, Kobe, and ‘Tennessee 76, 29¢ 
pound: less than_100 pounds, 31c. Wire collect on 100 
pounds, Largen Lespedeza Company, Fayetteville, Tenn, 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowpeas, Soybeans, Lespedeza seed. and Seed Corn. 
Wax Grocery Co., Amory, Miss. 


Cowpeas, Soybeans and Peanuts. Write us for price 
list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga. 


Cowpeas and Soybeans; 1 var 


all varieties. Write for 
prices. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory. N. C. 


Laredo and Otootan Soybeans: Brabham, Clay, Conch, 
Whippoorwill and Mixed Peas. Write T. N. Smith 
Tennille, Ga. 


Fine native Sugar Drip Cane, Improved Golden Dent 
Corn, $3. Clays, Whippoorwills, Red Rippers, New 
Pras, $2.15. Soybeans on request. Catawba Seed 
Store. Hickory. N. C. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.56. Red Clover, $13. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushe' | a OR 
fied. Geo. Bowman. Concordia. 























Poultry and Eggs 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Best ge sok. Leading breeds. 
Nankipoo Hatchery, Halls, 

hatched ae. Baby aa 8%ec. 

Poultry Farm, Rt. 9, Birmingham, Ala 

State certified Tancred Leghorn chicks: 

500, $50. KR. L. Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala. 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted. all breeds, 
7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 oe 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 





hing Mountain 





‘100, $11; 





Baby Chicks 


“UE Ser Bh RS 
QUALITY CHICKS 


Our chicks have proven themselves bet- 
ter baby chicks that live, grow and lay. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $13.00; White and 
Brown Leghorns and ‘Anconas, $11.00. 100% 
live delivery. LESTER’S HATCHERY, 117 











Broad St., Rome, Ga. 

Write for our sensational offer on Mathis guaranteed- 
to-live chicks, Leading varieties. 5.95 per hundred 
up. 100% live delivery. Catalog free. Mathis Farms, 
Box 116, Parsons, Kan. 

RAMSEY Ss ATMORE HATC HERY offérk 

Alabama State Certified ch po ig for April 
delivery at the very low price of: R. I. Reds, 

12c; Bd. Rocks, 12c; Wh. Leghorns, 10c. 

Postage paid on 50 or over. Atmore, Ala. 

Big husky cb cks. Guaranteed to live. Only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited, 200-300 egg strains Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-2, Windsor, Me. 

Osage chicks at low pri $7.75 per 100; postpaid. 
From purebred and blood seated = ks of Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, White Roc 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order direct Guine Hatchery, Osage City, 
Missouri. 

CLEAN CHICKS. ‘HAT CHED IN 


CLEAN INCUBATORS 


ALABAMA STATE ACCREDITED 
HATCHERY No. 1 
Has. installed all new All- 
Chicks hatched under such ide 
ey flocks, 200-300 








stric Incubators. 
onditions ae 
g¢ strain, LIV. 





GROW, LAY and PAY, Write for early pi 
discount. 
GULF COAST HATCHERY. Mobile, Ala. 
Free brooders with Mother Bush's blood tested win- 
ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices. Te up. 20 
varieties. Immediate shipments prepaid. Special 
guarantee. Catalog free Bush's Poultry Farms, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 





Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Write 
for our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 





baby chicks from the best 

fiocks of excellent breed- 
For list of hatcheries and 
Poultry Asse- 


Guaranteed accredited 
hatcheries and the cleanest 
ing. All leading breeds 
breeders write Alabama Farm Bureau 
ciation, Auburn, Ala. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS! 
OUR PRICES HAVES BEEN CUT TO FIT THIS 
DEPRESSION. SOME IN 500 LOTS AS LOW 
AS $7.62 per hundred. Southern acclimated chicks. 
Direct from trapnested pedigreed ancestry, records 
tested ee and English 
ar Rock Fishel White 

Rocks, Rucker Reds. Byer’s Orpinetons, Fishel Wy- 

andottes. 100% live arrival. © ». Practical 

Service Book for Southern Poultry Re FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS 

Box 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Large English type White Leghorn baby chicks, 
parent stock imported from England, $16 per hundred. 

Iso Rocks and Reds, $11 per hundred. Large breed 
broilers, $9 per hundred. $1 deposit, balance c.o.d. 
Greystone Poultry Farm, Gordonsville 

Baby Chicks.—Ohio secredited. Best purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected and carefully 
superwised. If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D. Findlay, Ohio. 


GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 
Fine, husky, liveable baby oer 

kind that “LAY AND PAY 
50° 100. 308 

S. C. White Leserns. “ #. 00 $9.00 $42.50 

C. Amettias ..cc..6-. 5.00 9.00 42.50 

Reds, Barred Rocks , to 5.50 10.00 47.50 

















Wh. Wyan., Orps. 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 
Heavy j none 4 pp, ee 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Ass’t'd Odds and Ends 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 


TERMS—$1.00 deposited with each order for 
100 chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if re- 
quested. 100% live delivery. 

GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Quality os That Live.—Thousands of big, husky 
chicks each W ay. Pure Tancred pedigreed males 

from 300 ong — mated to all Leghorns, at $10 per 
100. Reds, ke, $10. Light Brahmas, $13. 100% 
live pK --Rags- prepsid. Madison ‘ounty Hatehery, 
Huntsville, Als. 











Chicks from dited ad Tancreds with 
outstanding records, $10 janek’” Quality Leghorn 
Farm, Wylam, Ala. 
PINEVIEW QUALITY CHICKS 
High producing. Tancred Leghorns and 
Borret aces. uaranteed free from B. W. 
D. and Coccidiosis. Send for circular. 

GARDNER BROS., AUBURN, ALA. 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill. Ala. 











pale ee ig one experienced breeders. 

tested flock: Tancred White Leghorns. Book 

February. and March delivery. A. & M. School, Car- 
roliton, Ga 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From viorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 


Manbeck’s Quality Chicks.—Leading breeds, as 
28 7c. Postpaid, guaranteed 100% live arrival. 
now - catalog. The Manbeck Hatchery, Deepwater, 

ssouri. 


“Quality First’’ state accredited chicks from trap- 
nested stock now at $8 per 100 and up. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalog free. McKenzie Poultry Associa- 
tion, McKenzie, Ala. 


HARRIS PRODUCTION - BRED CHICKS 











Geventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disecse. We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery. prepaid te 
you. Please write for our catalogue: it is beautifully 
illustrated and ¢hicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown. Ind. 





“OLD HICEORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, in- 
spected Stock, culled for egg 
production. 

HATCHED RIGHT—PRICED RIGHT 

25 50 100 500 
White Leghorns ...... $2.50 $4.50 $8.00 $38.00 
Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Rocks ..... 2. 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff 


“! 
wn 


Orpingtons ........ .75 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Assorted heavy breeds 2.25 4.00 7.00 35.00 
Assorted, our choice .. 2.00 3.50 6.00 30.00 


Custom hatching only $3 per tray of 156 eggs. 
“Old Hickory” chicks are hatched every 
Monday and Thursday. Charges prepaid, 

live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville,Tenn. 





Here’s a Bargain. sag sented chicks: pia. strong 
ed. 100: 





livable; electric hatch hite Brown 
are yo Makers. B sw ne Leghorn, Rhode Island Leghorns, and nd heary mixed, is White bs apeen ks, 
Red, rred Rock, est records up to 312 eggs. Reds. $9; or Silver Wyandottes, Buff 
Valuable booklet, “BABY. CHICKS” and prices Orpingtons. He ors per 100 deposit books order. 100% 
free. Blood tested pedigreed chicks and breeders. alive, prepaid. Rush your order. Catalog free. Steele's 
Harris Hatcherins, Box R, Pelham, Ga. Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville, Mo. 
Tancred_ Chicks.—Alabama Record of Performance Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks (Wyckoff 


flock. Official prapaest record behind .every chick, 
200-252 eggs. $10 hundred: postpaid, live delivery. 
Mountview Farm, Rt. 2, Culiman, Ala. 


Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money. PP apne 
to live 30 days. Backed by years of ecg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. Lowest prices ever made. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. 





strain) from breeders of size and type expertly mated 
to pedigreed males. At prices in line with other com- 
modities. Thousands ready for shipment every week. 
Write today for my descriptive circular ae price list. 
Breeder of quality Leghorns twenty yea oneeay 
of satisfied customers, Car) Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


(Classified Ads continued om next page) 
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Classified Ads 


enn ee eee 


Baby Chicks 


Our 1.000 Leghorn breeders averaged 183 eggs per 
hen last year, 25 eggs more than average of Alabama 
demonstration flocks, which are the cream of state. 
Special Reds from flock headed by full brother of 
Lady Peacock, world’s champion Red hen Rocks and 
Reds carrying America’s best blood lines, All from 
Alabama accredited flocks, blood tested and culled by 
state inspectors. Now the surprise—such reasonable 
prices: 100, $10; 500, $45. Special Keds: 100, 316 








Prepaid, live delivery. The Southland Hatchery, Col- 
linsville, Ala .- 
e=.1HINK THIS OVER— 


Every chick you buy from us will be sired 
| by sons of Tancred’s best blood. One cus- 
' tomer reports a profit of better than $3.00 

a pullet. Early orders booked for $13 a 100. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
North Alatvama’s largest Single Comb 
White Leghorn Breeders 


Jersey Black Giants 


Jersey Black Giants from Wright’s Royal Purple blue 
ribbon winners. Exc talent layers, beautiful, admirable. 
Jumbos! Eggs: 16, $1. $3.25; delivered. > ake 
Brewer, Grant, Ala 


Jersey White Giants 


Genuine Jersey White Giant eggs and chicks, reduced 
prices. Mrs. Adams, Box 1960, Orlando, Fla, 


Genuine White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks, eges _ Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 














Leghorns 


Blood tested Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, $1.25. ©. L Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 


Prize winning Dark Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.25: de- 
livered. Guaranteed. Oscar Davis, Athens, Ala. 


State certified Tancred Leghorn chicks: 190, ‘$12; 
500, $57.50. 10% off for three weeks notice. R. ‘ 
Goldsmith, Atmore. Ala. 


Densmore White Leghorn Chicks.—Our birds state 
certified, blood tested. Trapnested under R.O.P. official 
records up to 300 eges. Moderate prices. Live deliv- 
ery. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267G, 
Roanoke, Va 








Orpingtons 


Buff Orpington ees; blood meee: $1.25 
Mrs. Allen Jaynes, Olmstead, Ky. 


setting. 





Purebred, culled White aooheatann 15 eggs $1: 
iss. 


postpaid. Fra nik gle veland. _Unton. ™M 


Plymouth Rocks 


Fishel White Rocks; fifteen eggs, $1.25; 
John Rousseau, Limrock, Ala. 


postpaid. 





Rhyne’s Exquisite strain Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
bred true to type, color, with underbarring Wich egg 
production behind them. Winners in the largest shows 
in two Carolinas. Write for Tihs on eggs. Wayne 
F. Rhyne. Fancier, Gastonia, N, © 


Rhode Island Reds 
Prize winning Rhode Island Reds: Donaldson strain. 
Eggs, uel per fifteen; delivered, B. R. Leggett, Brox- 
ton, 








Wyandottes 


16 blood tested Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, $1. 
Herschel McCracken, Olmstead, Ky. 


Ducks 


Decoy duck eggs, $1 setting. F. H. Sparks, Demopo- 
lis. Ala. 








Duck Eges. 
or later delivery, ten cents each, 
River Junctign, Fla 


tenuine Mallard duels eggs. immediate 
W. Scarborough, 





Sache 


Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 dozen; delivered. 
Mrs. Walter McDonald, Winfield, Ala 


Mammoth Bronze toms: $7, $8, $19. 
Eggs, $4. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 


Giant Mammoth Bronze turkey oges, 50c each: $5 
dozen. Guaranteed. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala. 


Bourbon Red turkey ergs. Bauman and Hdnssinger 
strains. Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, Demopolis, Ala. 

Eggs from our improved Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
$4 dozen; 30c each, lots one hundred or more, Post- 
paid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas. 

Superior Copperbacks.—When quality ts a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 





Hens: $5, $6,. 
_C. 




















turkeys. Eggs. poults. Zethel Emerson. Bowie, Texas. 
Two or More Breeds 
Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chieks.— 


Yew low prices. W atte for illustrated cat alog telling 
“How to Raise Ducks for Profit. Rligway Duck 
Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio, 


Hatching Eges.—Single Comb White Orpingtons, 
Single Comb White Leghorns Best purebred stock. 
Wonderful winter layers. Trapnested. Nankipoo Hatch- 
ery, Halls. Tenn. y 





Miscellaneous 


Turn your surplus products into cash. A classified 
ad run a few times in this edition will turn the trick. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Be nat and cheapest Bee Hives. Write for catalog. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss 





Are your Bees in good shape? Are you keeping them 
right, or should they be transferred into better hives 
ini s0 producé more honey with less work. for ydu? 
Seid for our free leaflet prepared by a Southern bee- 
keeping authority telling how to transfer bees into 
better hives. Address A. I. oot Company, 121 Lib- 
erty . Street. Medina, Ohio. 


Catalogs 

Suchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 

Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 








Farm Machinery 
Closing out my stock good Cook Ditchers; 
L. E. Corbett, Carrollton, Ga. 


sacrifice. 
Bull Dog Dise Jointer cuts through, ~ turns under 

clovers, stalks, vines, weeds. Write for cireular, Agents 

wanted. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 








Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Hosiery 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, imperfect. 12 paira $1.20. nost- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C. 





Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery imperfects, six 
pair, $3; postpaid. Cash with order. Eagle Hosiery 
Company, High Point. N. C. 








Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen pair: postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
bargain catalogue and other specialties I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 3 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints. 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Spec: lal Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Se; prints 2¢ each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lollars Velox Quality Prints. —They win the prize. 
The word Velox on the back of our prints mean quality 
in kodak finishing. Look for Velox on the back of our 
prints. Films developed 10c per roll. Prints, 4, 5 and 
6 cents each. We pay return postage. Lollars, Box 
2622, Birmingham, Ala, 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri 


White Co., 





Wilson Studio, 

















Old Coins 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pav fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay .cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large coin 
folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson BE, Coleman, 
Reatensees Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, 








Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer. 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for_infgrmation on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77-S 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 





Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment. help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write, Ozment Inst. 
225. St. Louis. Mo. 





Spray Materials 


3uchanan’s Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds $1.10; 
1), $1.75; 25, $3.25; 50. $5; postpald. Spray Materials 
for every purpose described in free catalogue. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 


Thirty C nen, Twists, S: postpaid. 
Company, D177, Paducah, Ky 


~ Tobacco. Rakion is Seana $1: 20: chewing $1.63 65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate. Wingo. Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.20; smoking $1.50. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Good red, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25 
Tennessee. 


Ford Tobacco 

















aged in bulk; chewing, 
Norman Jolley, Dresden, 


Notes From County Agents 
By P. O. DAVIS 


HE D. & P. L. 4-8 variety of cotton 
will be produced on a larger scale in 

Greene County this year, according to H. 
Appleton, county agent. 


Baldwin County poultrymen are plac- 

ing eggs in storage with a view to selling 
them next fall when prices are high. 
Farmers are being advanced the present 
market price for eggs. 
February, A. V. Culpepper, 
Monroe County, organized 18 4-H clubs 
with 188 members, two-thirds of whom 
will be engaged in livestock work. 


During 


During February cooperative sales of 
hogs and poultry brought Coffee County 
farmers $15,135.13. Of this $9,715.43 was 
for hogs and $5,419.70 for poultry. 

During “January and February Dale 
County farmers received $95,990.90 for 
hogs and poultry sold through their co- 
Operative sales, according to G. W. Ray, 
county agent. Hog sales have been regu- 
lar events in Dale County for 14 years. 

During February, C. E. Stapp, county 
agent, assisted 20 Chilton County farmers 
in building hotbeds for the production of 
sweet potato plants. It is their first time 
to produce sweet potato plants this way, 
he said. 

An increase in the number of fruit trees 
planted for home orchards in Marengo 
County this year over former years is re- 
ported by R. D. Winch, county agent. 


Lauderdale County farmers, under the 
direction of G. B. Phillips, county agent, 
have adopted as their slogan, “Free of 
short staple cotton by 1932.” Their goal 
is to produce nothing except cotton with 
a staple longer than % inch. The D. and 
P. L. variety has been adopted. 


Having adopted the D. and P. L. 4-8 va- 
riety of cotton as their standard, farmers 
of Franklin County expect to produce no 
cotton shorter than %. inch after 1933. 
J. D. Wood, county agent, is leader in 
the movement for the eradication of short 
staple cotton. 


Having completed the work required at 
the terracing school conducted by County 
Agent J. L. Lawson and W. H. Gregory, 
nine farmers in Hale County have re- 
ceived their license from the Alabama 
Extension Service to build terraces. The 
farmers receiving this recognition are: 
H. W. Norman, Sawyerville; T. L. Hall, 
Greensboro; H. M. Stewart, Greensboro; 








Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Spent wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Conctrd, Ga 


Concord 





Poultry Feed 


Rice Chicken Feed, $1.50 per hundred, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La. Superlor to other grains. United Rice 
Milling Products Co 





Tobacco.-—Sweet, mellow 
pounds $2.25. Smoking $1.7 
blin, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Tobacco, Postpald. - “Good red Jeaf, mellowed in - 1 bulk. 
Chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden. Tenn. 


hewing, 3 years old; 10 
0. F 


¢ 
75. Postpaid! J. O. Ham- 











Livestock 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. m 





Duroc—Jerseys 


Fifty beautiful Duroc pigs; registered: guaranteed. 
Sheffield Bros., Lewisville, Ark. 


Poland-Chinas 


, Service boars, $25; of national champion breeding. 
C, Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 








Poland China bred gilts, service boars. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. 


Herefords 


Registered Polled Herefords. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 








Dogs 





NOTICE:--IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required io return dogs within the 
specified time according to ‘advertiser’s contract. 


———— 








Rat Terriers, Wox Terriers. Lists 10c, Pete Slater, 


Pox P, Pana, Ill 





Registered White Collie Ly «79 males $15; females’ 
$10. Ernest Stewart, Tanner, Ala 


wal ube: > 





Leaf Tobacco.—Worlds’ best. special price Sample 
10¢ Write and see what we have before you buy. 
Troutt & Son, DFG, Hickory, Ky. 





Leaf Tobaetn. Quality guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.2 10, $2.20. “Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay. 
postman Tnited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed, Chewing, 5 one 
f $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
ed. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 








Tobacco, Postpale id. —- Guasaneeed best mellow. juicy 
leaf chewing. 5 pounds $1.40; 10. $2.50. Best smoking, 
20¢ pound. Mark Hamiins Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Age: mellow chewing, 
% pounds $1. * 10 poate $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1.8 . Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


test Pina and sweet: 10 pounds 
0 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60, 
Collier Tobacco Pool. Martin, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—To hear from parties who have old stamps 
for sale or exchange. William Heath Cather, Jr., 931 
North 19th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted 


Housekeeper Wanted.—Unincumbered young woman 
who needs a good home, for housekeeper in motherless 
home. McKibben, P. O. Box 2581, Birminghém, Ala. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good im. 
you is_small. No negroes taken. 
write. Nashvtite Auta: Sehogl; Dept. 
Tennessee. fi eee. 3 ft 

Agbtegattinc te t8O 





Tennessee Red 
picked chewing, $2.20 
You pay postage. 








hh "a 
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gaia Sell Your Own Products.—Formula catalog 
free. wer Laboratories (178D). Park Ridge, Il. 


~ Get Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet Articles, Wlavor- 
ings, aad ‘Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louts, 6 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Wxperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion. Indiana. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition, Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance. 566 
Broadway. New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, Zi 


Agents.—Make $25.00-8100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co.. Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio, 


If you want a wonderful opportunity to make $15 
profit a day and get a new Ford sedan besides, send me 
your name immediately. No experience necessary. Par- 
po a free. Albert Mills, 9139  iaaunomh: Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





























No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money: up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed: unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Man or woman. wanted with ambition and industry, 
to introduce and supply the demand for “Rawleigh’s 
Household Products to steady users. Fine openings near 
you. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers make 
_up to $100 a week or more. No experience necessary. 

leasant, profitable, dignified work. Write today, W. T. 

awleigh €o,, Dept, C-53-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 





: 


H. C. Baker, Akron; L. T. Whittlesey, 
Greensboro; B. M. Payne, Akron; R. S. 
Whitfield, Moundville; D. K. Christen- 
berry, Stewart; M. L. Clary, Akron. 

One large orchard with 1,000 trees has 
been planted and other Etowah farmers 
have ordered from half a dozen to 500 
trees each, reports County Agent Self. 








Can’t We Afford to Work 
Less for More Money? 
B. J. D. MOORE 
DeKalb County, Alabama 
. more or less said oi late 
years in regard to the cotton farmer’s 
condition. Quite a number of good sug- 
gestions are offered that scem plausible 
but there’s no particular plan carried to 
successful completion. Why? 

If I should undertake to answer, in 
part, I would say that there can be no 
good system about any business that does 
not have a competent body of directors, 
empowered with some kind of compul- 
sory authority, which will enable them 
to employ the best means of accomplish- 
ing results. To a very great exten. the 
farmer is his own boss and plans and 
works singly with but little thought of 
what the final outcome might be. He re- 
lies largely on chance. He is not only 
a competitor with every other farmer but 
also at times with himself. For example, 
if he raises two bales of cotton to get 
the amount of money that he could have 
gotten by raising one, in a sense he is his 
own competitor. Not until we have bet- 
ter informed and better organized farm- 
ers will we be able to control the pro- 
duction of any commodity that we grow 

The best solution I can think out, con- 
sidering present conditions, is for the 
owners of large plantations to take up 
this matter. They have most at stake 
and can more nearly control the situation 
than any large group of small landowners 
would be likely to do. I would suggest 
that the champion cotton raisers put on 
an extensive campaign, passing the word 
on, urging a cut in cotton acreage for this 
year of 50 per cent, compared with last 
year. 

Now a few figures to show that there 
could be no mistake in so doing. In 
March, 1930, middling cotton, was selling 
at about 16 cents per pound. The last 
cotton crop of a little more than 14,000,- 
000 bales will bring on an average 9 cents 
per pound, a drop of 7 cents per pound 
in the last year when we had a 7,000,000- 
bale carry-over. Now if conditions do 
not get any better for the next 12 months 
and we produce a normal crop of 14,000,- 
000 bales of cotton to add to a 9,000,000- 
bale carry-over, then at the same ratio 
of reduction in price compared with last 
year we could get only 7 cents a pound 
for the next crop, which would be less 
than cost of production. 

Now half the acreage that we had 
cotton last year planted to cotton this 
season would doubtless be better culti- 
vated and we would very likely produce 
8,000,000 bales, which added to the 9,000,- 
000 bales on hand would make a total of 
17,000,000 bales, which in all probability 
would bring 15 cents per pound. If so, 
the total would bring $1,275,000,000. On 
the other hand a_ 14,000,000-bale crop 
added to 9,000,000 bales would be a total 
of 23,000,000 bales which at 7 cents per 
pound would bring $805,000,000, a dif- 
ference of $470,000,000 in favor of the 
smaller crop. 

Can we not afford this year to do less 
work’ for something like that amount? 
As to the small farmer, he will very 
likely continue to raise lis two or three 
bales regardless of price, as a kind of 
sideline or surplus. The greater number 
of such farmers raise a majorpart of 
their supplies at home, and are in most 
instances out of debt. It’s the all cotton 
farmer that’s the hardest hit when cot- 
ton prices are low and just why he can’t 
get away from cotton raising or plant 
less is a puzzle that the writer can’t solve. 





















































An Alabama Products 
Dinner 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
RIDAY, March 6, a group of bank- 
ers, farmers, business men, agricul- 
tural leaders, and members of the Legis- 
Jature assembled at Montgomery as 
guests of the Agricultural Committee of 
the Alabama Bankers’ Association and 
the Union Stock Yards in Montgomery 
to enjoy “an Alabama products dinner” 
and to listen to suggestions from a group 
of prominent speakers and leaders as to 
how to improve present conditions. 
The menu was prepared by Miss Helen 
Kennedy, specialist in nutrition for the 
Extension Service of the Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute, and Mrs. Mamie C. 
Thorington, home demonstration agent 
for Montgomery County. They used 


Alabama products wherever possible. Ev- 
erything on the menu except sugar and 
coffee was produced in Alabama. The 
menu follows :— 
Tomato juice cocktail 
Corn sticks (dunked) Corn bread (erumbled) 
Auburn butter : 
Alabama peanut-fed ham' 

W. and W. baby cucumber pickles 
Tendergreens with peanut-fed bacon (garnish- 
ed with hard-cooked eggs) 
Shredded lettuce French dressing 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Young carrots Baby beets 
Ice cream with fig preserve sauce 
Cake 


Coffee Tea Milk 


J. B. Hearin, secretary of the Mont- 
gomtery Chamber cf Commerce, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Speakers were Dr J. 
S. Wittmeier, president of the First 
National Bank, Oneonta, and chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Ala- 
bama Bankers’ Association; F. W. Gist, 
Federal and state agricultural statistician, 
Alabama Department of Agriculture and 
Industries, Montgomery; Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; John Orr, director of 
livestock, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas, Texas; W. L. Pryor, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, Laurel, 
Miss., and H. McDowell, general mana- 
ger, Swift & Co., Moultrie, Ga. 





Movies Worth Seeing 


ITY Lights—The first picture from 
Charlie Chaplin in three years. Don't 
miss it! 

Trader Horn—A picture taken in 
Africa, with perfect backgrounds, a thril- 
ing st8ry, and good acting. 

The Criminal Code—A powerful prison 
drama, with Walter Huston and Phillips 
Holmes. 

Cimarron—A stirring story of Okla- 
homa, from the days of the rush down 
to the present, based on Edna Ferber’s 
novel. 


Gentlemen’s Fate—John Gilbert in the 


“best story he has had for some time. 


The Gang Buster—Jack Oakie in a side- 
splitting comedy about a small town in- 
surance man who interfered with a gang 
leader. 

The Southerner—A charming comedy, 
featuring Lawrence Tibbett and Esther 
Ralston. 

The Devil to Pay—Ronald Colman in 
a pleasant picture, featuring some delight- 
ful scenes with a dog. 

Reaching for the Moon—Douglas Fair- 
banks plays the part of a modern busi- 
ness man. Different from his other pic- 
tures but thoroughly entertaining. 

Africa Speaks—A splendid travel pic- 
ture showing sights and sounds in Africa 
—including a lion hunt which reaches its 
climax in the killing of a native—a 
which would have been better omit- 
ed. 


The Royal Family of Broadway—An 
excellent cémedy about a famous stage 
family. Frederic March imitates John 
Barrymore and Ina Clara, Ethel. 

The Great Meadow—A_ beautifully 
tographed picture of pioneer life. in 


Kentucky. John Mack Brown 
Eleanor Boardman are the stars. 

The Devil’s Battalion—A_ sequel to 
“Beau Geste”’ with an exciting story. 

Only Saps Work—Leon Errol and 
Stuart Erwin furnish comedy, Mary 
Brian and Richard Arlen the love inter- 
est. An amusing picture. 


and 





A Sleeping Giant Begins to 


Awaken 
(Concluded from page 10) 
as has the dairy industry. Scientists 
have lifted dairy products to a place 
in public esteem never accorded 


another food product in all history. Their 
food value; their health giving qualities ; 
their need in maintaining life and pro- 
moting the growth and development of 
healthy minds in healthy bodies; their 
ability to develop vigor and stamina for 
preventing disease; their necessity for a 
properly balanced diet; their vitamin con- 
tent; their palatability, and their deli- 
ciousness, are some of the qualities in 
which dairy products reign supreme. 
These and many other indisputable, es- 
tablished facts about dairy products, 
should be driven.home to every family in 
America in a regular, intelligent, well 
planned advertising campaign. 

No industry lends itself so well to ad- 
vertising. None of the campaigns which 
have been put on so successfully in a 
national way have the possibilities back 
of them that do dairy products. If every 
dairyman would contribute an almost 
negligible amount to such an advertising 
campaign, it would make an immense 
appropriation. Such a fund would make 
the advertising expenditures of some of 
the biggest advertisers of our best known 
products look almost puny in comparison. 
What other advantages could the dairy- 
man desire? 

An experimental butter advertising 
campaign is now being tried out in IIli- 
nois. The producer is contributing to it 
by having one cent deducted from each 
cream shipment. In such a campaign, put 
on on a nation-wide basis, lies the big- 
gest hope of expanding the dairyman’s 
market. Because dairying is America’s 
biggest single business and because it em- 
ploys more people than any other single 
business in America, the size of such a 
campaign and its educational possibilities 
can hardly be imagined. 

Considering these three—quality, fair 
dairy legislation, and advertising—does it 
seem improbable that when the sleeping 
giant awakens and gets busy, the dairy 
industry may not again be returned to its 
favorable position in the sunshine of 
prosperity? 





R. H. Johnson’s Balanced 


Farming System 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


OMETIME ago I was at Turin, 

Coweta County, Georgia. While’ there 
I went out to see Mr. R. H. Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson is carrying out to the letter, 
the Turner County program, “the cow, 
the hog, and the hen.” He has a nice 
herd of registered Jerseys, is milking 10 
and ships the sour cream to the creamery 
at Columbus, Ga. His cows are all young 
and splendid dairy type animals. He raises 
a mixed breed of hogs, selling some pigs, 
and keeping a plenty for his home supply. 
I found him busy killing three that would 
weigh over 300 pounds each. He had kill- 
ed this number before and had two more 
to kill later. He has a fine. flock of 200 
Rhode Island hens, bred for egg produc- 


tion. He has a contract for all of his 
eggs, at 10 cents per dozen premium 


from a nearby hatchery, Mr. Johnson 
grows plenty of corn to do him and had a 
good crop of oats sowed. He believes in 
Otootan bean hay and last fall cut a fine 
crop of it for his cows. He grows plenty 
of cotton and has these three additional 
sources of ‘income to help him, out. While 
these hard times are hitting him he has 











GROW 
“FANCY” FRUIT! 


Summer spraying and dust- 
ing with QGRCHARD BRAND 
Materials will help you to 
harvest sound and finely col- 
ored fruit. Your choice of 
ORCHARD BRAND Materials 
for use from winter time ’til 





harvest is a sound economy. 
Their uniform high - quality 
makes for effective results. 
It’s not too late to ask for your 
1931 copy of “Cash Crops.” 


Also 
ORCHARD BRAND 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
Oit EMULSION 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


mere GULPHUR DUSTS 


90-10" and OTHER 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, N. ¥ 
wrryseveGn 4CS ANGHES cmcaco Pr ADE Fone 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL CO. LTD . eOneTet as Sam Pewlisco@ 


Pin the coupon 
to your letter- 


bead. 


. 











ARSENITE OF ZINC 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BorDEAUX DustTs 


PROVIDENCE 
CAEVELAND 37 LOUIS Cenvee 


I'd like o copy of “CcasH Crops” for 1931. Moil mine to: 


Nome. 








Address 





Dry Lime SULPHUR 











LOOKING FOR BARGAINS ? If so, read the advertisements in each issue 


of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 
have been quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1928 or 1936. Spend 
it wisely by demanding advertised products. . 








Cost 





Figure Fence ae oe ae: 


0) ©. @ Re BOF OF OR CS eee ait 
Your Money’s Worth 
In Fence! 





DIXISTEEL answers all requirements of the farmer who in- 
sists on his money’s worth in fence. Year after year, long after 
ordinary fence has ended its usefulness, Dixisteel stands straight, 
: MEME trim and true, safeguarding 
crops, livestock and profits. A 
special galvanizing process en~' 
cases the extra strength Dixi- 
steel wires in an armor-plate 
of pure, rust-proof zinc that 
won't flake, crack or peel. 
The Dixisteel four-wrap hinge 
joint which cannot slip, rein- 
forces its giant strength, 
Wavy tension curves each six 
inches in the line wires allow 
for expansion and contraction. 
Dixisteel has everything good 
fence should have—does every- 
thing good fence should do. 
There’s a recognized dealer 
near you—make his store fence 
headquarters. Without charge 
we'll gladly furnish you infor- 
mation about fencing for 
profits. Write Dept. R-59. 
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not the reasons for. complaint: that the: 
all cotton’ farmer: has. ed 
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does a GOOD 


Water System Cost?” 


HERE are not better water systems 
built chan the MYERS. Yet che 
owner of a MYERS Water System 
actually pays less for water than most 
city folks do. A MYERS Junior Direct 
Water System for shallow wells, costs 
only $75.00 complete with motor ready 
for installation and delivers 250 gallons 
of fresh water an hour. For $105.00 you 
can get a complete MYERS pressure 
tank system like that pictured below— 
ready for installation. And even if you 
use lots of water, che daily power costs 
for running one of these systems is only 
a few cents. 


“Pump Builders Since 1870° 


Remember, MYERS makes water systems for 
both deep or shallow wells; for operation by 
electricity, gasoline engine, windmill or hand 
power, with capacities from 250 to 10,000 gallons 
© hour, The most complete line in the world. 
rite for interesting booklet and name of your 
mearest MYERS dealer. 


MYERS 


Water Systems 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co, 

337 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 

Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 

Fig. 2510 

Automatic Electric System 
A complete Water System 
Unie for wells up to 22 feet 
in depth. Powered by elec- 
¢ric motor and encirely 
automatic in action —ael f- 
etarting, self- stopping, self- 
oiling. No personal attention 
mecessary. 








fe very day, Write today for sate 
Che David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, O.. Dept. (359 


ler 


stop‘dosin 
COLD 


Eacu year since the 
introduction of Vicks VapoRub, 
-More and ,@more people have 
given up “dosing” colds and 
turned to the better way of 
treating them externally. To- 
day, the trend of medical practice 
is away from needless “dosing.” 
Just rubbed on, Vicks acts 
through the skin like a plaster; 
it also gives off medicated va» 
pors which are 
inhaled. | 
Ever-growing 
demand again 
changes the fam- 
ous Vick slogan 





Friday the Thirteenth 


| Jimmy remained behind, pretending to 
| have a long distance call. Waiting until 
| the motor was out of sight, Jimmy went 
| out to the garage, hunted among the tools, 
| and picking out one, returned to the 
| house, 

For half an hour he was busy inside 
the secret stairway. Then he went out 
into the cellar and scraped half a dozen 
big handfuls of dust from the corners 
and dropped them into a square chiffon 
scarf that his wife had given him. 

Taking it up by the four corners, he 
returned to the stairs. Step by step 
he backed up them, painstakingly sifting 
a film of dust over each step behind him. 
At the top of the stairs he stood for a 
moment and regarded his work approv- 
ingly. Nowhere was there any trace of 
his footprints or Shackleford’s, Then he 
went through the panel door, propped 
open to let the light into the stairway, 
closed it, and a minute later, opened the 
one to the east corridor, which he had 
locked when he went in, and let himself 


3 later he was in the car, 
on his way to the courthous Shackle- 
ford was on the green waiting for him. 
“T’ve written down the names of all the 
people who ran around with Dunbar, that 
I could dig up, and added a line to let 
you know who they are,” he said. “But 
I’m afraid there’s nothing there that will 
do any good. Here it is anyhow.” 

As he walked to the courthouse, Tim- 
my opened the paper and read the names. 
Then he folded it, nodding his head 
thoughtfully 

Before the grand jury, he repeated the 
story of the murder as he had told it to 
Captain Oliver and Dr, Brits, then re- 
joined Shackleford. They asked to talk 
with Bannister. 


“PINHIS ain’t exactly regular, -but I 

reckon it’s all right,” Captain Oliver 
said. “Always glad to accommodate any- 
body that I can. You say you want to 
talk private. Go ahead. I'll see that 
nobody comes in here to interrupt you.” 
Then he went out and closed the door 
behind him 

“Tn less than 48 hours you'll be out of 
here or my name ain’t Jimmy Parr,” was 
Jimmy’s greeting to Bannister. “Sit 
tight and listen to this. I haven’t spilled 
any of it to you before because I didn’t 
want to get your hopes all up and then 
have something come along and kick over 
the water bucket. But we’ve got so far 
now that all we've got to do is collect.” 
Then he told him of the events of the 
past days, concluding with the discovery 
of the night before 

“Now what I want to know is whether 
you haven’t got a cousin or an uncle or 
somebody kin to you that lives far 
enough away from here not to be able to 
get here for about a day and a half— 
not until day after tomorrow morning— 
that would be about right.” 

Plainly surprised at the question, Ban- 
nister sat for a moment thinking. “I’ve 
got a cousin, Tracy Bannister, living in 
Chicago.” 

“That's the stuff. Know his address? 
Could I get him on the phone?” 

“Yes, but I don’t exactly follow you.” 

Then Jimmy explained. “Cotton will 
get it spread all over the front page of 
tomorrow’s paper, and we'll fix it for you 
to get a night letter—delivered in the 
morning. It will say that this kinsman 
gets in some time during the day—day 
after tomorrow. That will set it for to- 
morrow night. Get me?” 

A smile twisted Bannister’s lips. But 
his eyes were as cold as wintertime stars. 
“Yes, I get you.” 

“The prettiest thing about the whole 
play is this,” Jimmy continued enthusias- 
tically. “If it don’t come off, we haven’t 


the bag that we’ve got right now. But 
we've got a lot to do. Come along, Cot- 
ton, ride up to Richmond with me. I’m 
going to put in that ’phone call to Chi- 
cago, and I’m not dumb enough todo it 
here. These operators don’t have enough 
to do to keep them from having curiosity 





“want ‘anybody “listéning’ in on this “one? 


lost a thing. We-still have everything in . 


about long distance’ calls—and*1—.don't. 


(Continued from page 36) 


And when you get your wire, don’t be 
bashful about letting people in on it.” 

In Richmond, they went at once to a 
telephone, and for fifteen minutes, Parr 
talked to Bannister’s cousin. “And don’t 
forget,” he repeated, “if anybody tele- 
graphs or telephones, you are on your 
way to Virginia and will arrive some- 
time in the morning, day after tomor- 
row . . . What’s that? You really are 
coming? So much the better.” 


Wiping his forehead, Jimmy stepped 
out of the booth. “That’s all set. And 
he’s not going to fake it. He’s coming. 
And now there’s one more thing I want 
to do, I’m going to send Irene Trevor a 
line to let her know that she'll never 
have to come across with her story. And 


don’t you think that won’t make pretty 


. 


reading for her.” 

Late in the afternoon, Jimmy set out 
alone for Surrey Hall. “Now do your 
stuff, Cotton,” was his parting injunc- 
tion, “Lay up against one. You'll be on 
the front page tomortow, all right. And 
the day after! Kid, that’s when you're 
going to knock ’em dead at the breakfast 
table.” 

As he drove out of town, Jimmy drew 
up to the pavement and bought an extra 
from a racing newsboy. He glanced at 
the headlines, then threw the paper aside. 

As he had expected, the grand jury had 
indicted John Bannister for the murder 
of Alma Brent. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


¢ The Murderer Comes for His Blood- 
stained Kwife 


2 be. never been so burnt up to. get 
a look at a morning paper since the 
first time I hit‘a homer and broke up a 
ball game,” Jimmy told Julia, as he gave 
a last twist to his necktie and slipped into 
his coat. “If I hadn’t thought that I'd 
look too anxious, I’d have been down there 
an hour ago. Wonder what sort of story 
Cotton’s framed? Hope he hasn’t missed 
plastering it all over the front sheet. The 
bigger the better.” 

Halfway down the stairs, Rupert Cor- 
byn, standing in the hall below, called up 
to him. He was holding the morning 
paper in his hand, and for once, the im- 
perturbable Britisher had shed the shell of 
reserve, that urtil now, he had wrapped 
about himself. “You haven’t seen this, 
have you?” 

“No,” Jimmy answered. “Nothing new 
from last night, is there?” 

“Nothing new?” Corbyn exclaimed, 
walking quickly to the foot of the stairs, 
and holding out the paper. “Just look 
at that.” 

Jimmy took the proffered sheet. No 
doubt about Cotton being on the front 
page at last. A two-inch scare head 
spread across the entire sheet, “Sensa- 
tional Development in River Murder.” 
“Secret Stairway To Murder Chamber,” 
in letters almost as large, appeared un- 
derneath. Then came  Shackleford’s 
story. 

_ Boiled down, the story told that at a 
late hour of the night before the paper 
had received a communication from 
Tracy Bannister, of Chicago, a cousin of 
the man indicted for the murder of Alma 
Brent. Mr. Bannister had stated that, on 
his return from a fishing trip, he had 
just learned of the murder and of the 
heavy cloud of suspicion that hung over 
his kinsman, 


INCE the fact that only those sleeping 

on the corridor could have entered or 
left the room undetected was one of the 
most damaging bits of evidence against 
the accused man, Mr. Bannister was com- 
ing at once to Virginia to show the au- 
thorities the whereabouts of a secret stair- 
way which gave access to the east. wing. 
He would arrive sometime in the fore- 
noon of the next day. 

Then followed a half column of specu- 
lation as to the probability of this stair- 
way playing any part in the murder. Al- 
though ‘he did not commit Ah 
writer made it plain that he had grave 


imself, the. 


doubts on this score—pointing out that 
the secret had been lost for years, and, 
in all likelihood, was known to Tracy 
Bannister alone. 

The sheriff was all excitement when 
Jimmy reached the courthouse that morn- 
ing, but finally Jimmy asked casually: 
“Have you got the mian who killed that 
Negro bootlegger down in the woods.” 

“No, never got him. This other thing 
has kept everybody too busy. We never 
would have found’out anything anyway. 
Just one nigger bootlegger killing an- 
other. Half the niggers in the county 
know all about it, I reckon. But that 
ain’t saying that any white man will 
ever find out. They know how to keep 
their business to themselves.” 


@ 


a 


But Captain Oliver soon changed the @ 


subject to the story in the morning paper 


“I don’t figure that it can help Bannis- -@ 


ter much. If it does turn out that there’ 
is a stairway—and I’ve got my doubts 
about it—the chances are that nobody | 


knew about it but this Tracy Bannister. @ 


I’ve lived around here for more than fifty 


years and it’s the first I ever heard of | 


it, and I don’t believe anybody else has. 
In that case, I don’t see where it makes 
much difference, one way or the other.” 


pour nodded his approval and went a 


in and sat down in the sheriff’s of- 
fice. In a few minutes, Captain Oliver 
returned with Bannister. He stood talk- 
ing for a while, then went out and left 
the two men together. 

“See the morning paper,” Jimmy asked. 

“T’ve just finished reading it. So far, 
everything seems to be working accord- 
ing to schedule.” Then he stopped speak- 
ing and sat staring out of the window. 
“My God, if it only continues so to the 
end,” he said, more to himself than to 
Jimmy. “Charged with murder—locked 
up in jail—a woman killer.” 

“Aw, don’t worry. We're going to get 
the break. We can’t miss now,” Jimmy 
put in soothingly. 

“God knows I need a break. A thing 
like this is hellish enough under any cir- 
cumstances, but when it comes just when 
a fellow is about to be married Pp. 

“Going to marry?” Jimmy exclaimed. 

“Yes, we were going to announce the 
engagement next week. I wired her last 
night that the grand jury had indicted 
me. This morning I got- two telegrams 
—one from Chicago and one from her. 
She’s coming down here. She wanted to, 
from the first, but I managed to keep her 
in New York. But now that I’m in- 
dicted, she won’t listen to me any longer. 
She’s coming. And Parr,” Bannister con- 
tinued diffidently. “It’s not too easy for 
one chap to thank another for what he’s 
doing for him in a-case like this—but if 
I ever get cleared and out of this, I'll 
find some way to show you how I appre- - 


ciate the way you've been sticking up for 7 


me and working for me.” 

“Hell, 
gruffly. “You couldn’t see a regular fel- 
low in a mess like this and not try to do 
something, and if anything I’ve done gets 
a break for you—that’s all I want. Won 
der where that durned Cotton boy is?” he 


Bannister,” Jimmy answered ~ 


added hurriedly, more than anxious to | 
turn the conversation into another chan- ~ 


nel. “Sitting up in Richmond, look 
at what he’s done to the front page 
his paper, more than likely.” 


But there he was wrong. Shackleford 


had just arrived outside and was looking 
for Jimmy, a fact that Captain Oliver” 
came in to state. : 
“Let the kid come in, if it’s o. k. with 
you, sheriff,” Parr told him. .° 
His face stretched in a broad agri 
Cotton Shackleford came into the office: 
and dropped down into a chair. For ha 
wn hour, ay! three men talked ane then 
immy a ‘otton got up to go. Durin 
their conversation Jimmy had told Shack- 


leford that he had arranged for him to = 


stay at Surrey Hall that night. 
(To be Concluded) 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Old-Man: 1, Old; 2, Odds 
Add: 4,-Aid; 5, Mid; 6, Mad; 7, Mi 
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Pickin’s Try this NEW 


NOT NOW, THOUGH 


CHILEAN Feminine knees can’t join the navy, but 
they sure do see the world.—Life. W t t 
AND ave and ay to ge 
“They need laborers in the next town.” 


“Thanks for the warning, boss; I’Jl make | 


Besse.” good fa rm dra ina ge ! 


SELF SATISFIED 
Sometimes we sit. and think about what a | 
great world it would be if we all were always | 
as nice as we sometimes are.—Life. 


ip a ..| Let DYNAMITE dig your 
A newspaper in speaking of a decease citi- | ; an : 
zen said: “‘We knew him as Old Ten Per Cent, | ditches for you saett Ss easier, 
the more he had the less he spent; the more 


s he got the less he lent; he’s dead—we don’t quicker and costs very little! 
know where he went—but if his soul to heaven 
is se he'll own the harp and charge ’em 
+ ANY FARMERS... . from north- 


THE NAT U RAL ONE SATISFACTION ern Wisconsin to southern Texas 


Man (after being cleaned in the pinochle : 
game)—‘Well, anyhow, I won’t have to tell - have secured excellent drainage and 


NI TRATE @) F S @] DA my wife about this.” considerably improved their farms in 
Eager Chorus—“What'll you do?” recent years by a new and efficient 
Man—‘“Nothing. I ain’t married!’’—College 

method. 


Te 


Piper Ale GE 


Humor. 


See Page 2 
OT A yep tO8 WELCOME INTERRUPTIONS DYNAMITE has been digging ditches 
pn al Father—“‘Why were you suspended from col- | for them! This able ‘‘farm hand” has 


lege?”’ 
Reach for Son—“Constant interruptions prevented my come along to take the drudgery out of 


studying.” farm work . - to cut days off the 
Father—“Interruptions? In what forms? working time of the job... and to build 


N inis y)—“Ah s s!"— - 
A B S&S Oo R B I 1 E By cama Bh, these terme better ditches at less cost! 


if horses’ legs swell THAT KIND OF A BOY 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking with 
her mother, spoke to a small boy. ‘“‘His name 


i bsorbin is Jimmy and he is in my grade,” she ex- 
a foe e on muscles and tendons plained. ‘‘What is the little boy's last name?”’ 


sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- | her mother asked. “His whole name,” said | 

ducesswellings duetostrains. Neverblisters | p,.<,lie. “is Jimmy Sitdown—that’s what the 

or removes hair — and horse can work. A | teacher calls him.” 

— antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 

orses eerning— get Absorbine. $2.50 EMPLOYMENT ; . 

a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., To start with, Smith doesn’t cut a dis- The dynamite most popular with farmers 

384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. tinguished figure in his evening clothes. In is du Pont Ditching Dynamite. This 

a fashionable restaurant the other night, as : ‘ : f 

he stood near the door waiting for his wife, explosive anes made especially for all 
kinds of drainage work in wet soil. . .has 


‘i a tall, pompous man came up and asked, “I 
Write to-day for FREE TRIAL say, my man, are you the head waiter?” : proved its ability time and time again to 


As quick as a flash Smith answered, ‘No, fy . * . F 
but I heard him tell a young man this after- e do the right kind of a drainage job. 
—Exchange. t Du Pont Ditching Dynamite blasts a 
most in Ter- i ditch 3 feet wide or 10 feet wide with 
Reverses or 
sets biade, 
e FR . 
pam, teadhane, Soria in * é ’ To see what he could see; straighten stream channels . . . to clean 
But— ee g : out old ditches ... and tc blow out 
17 auto camps, . B : 
56 filling stations, freezing, requires but one primed car- 
1l garages, and J : - ; F 
iiiasr anelawen tourtate ; loaded in water and is uniform in quality. 
37.60 and up. Send for fi talog. shows field in which a ie 
Sceamentineaed Geena good drainage ditch was .. leaves no piled-up spoil banks on 
Ox 


noon that he wasn’t taking on any more help.” | 

pres Grader. SEEING THE SIGHTS : 2 

equal effectiveness. You can use it to 
any angle The bear went up the mountain, 

187 signboards, me “ ” oe : 
‘ ; water ‘“‘tanks’’ or reservoirs! It is low 
75 orange-juice stands, Es tridge to explode all charges, can be 
Euan = Lorrecee proper Helent. 2 Was all he could see.—Judge. (ABOVE) Top picture : The explosion distributes the soil evenly 

31 Owensboro, Kentucky badly needed. Lower the sides. 
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Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 

















picture shows wide, 


B 
7OMY SAcnvenct cost oe ict Ham bone’s _SMleditations Pog oy ‘Ditching Look over your farm. If there is drainage 
a 





D ite. 
By J. P. ALLEY sieamatins work to be done, remember that du Pont 





Wewillsend 2 Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. (Copyright, 1931. by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) Ditching Dynamite is the most effective 








H satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing. pee Horsehide 


Gwop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14, ALTIMORE, MD. a explosive you can use. Ask your dealer 


t yf — DA H Boss 1S . } Z for it, and the necessary caps and fuse. 


BIG PAY- ving Away : 3 WA (LEFT) Series of dia- Look for the du Pont oval on case and 


Shirts Ties Underwear hy ; i PLANNIN’ DAT GYARVEN 4\_| oe eee aoe > cartridge . . . your assurance you are 
U / ¢/Li-y 
$s 


f ee aan HE DOoES DE Eee hi | i i ditching. getting du Pont Ditching Dynamite. 
ce isp ga W/ STuPYIN’ EN I DooES — Let us send you free copy of our booklet, 
ent romnee Spout PE STOOPIN’ // Sy} | “Ditching with Dynamite,” which gives 

n naiwnale-of- a lf Sa f ° ° . . 
o-aaiel New marchendinepion j Sy in detail methods of using dynamite. 
sweeping the country from A { 2 7 : : 
coast to Coast. Big Cash Pay f Z WH, <A, a "- . Write for it today! 
for you starts at once. Sales ; Yee Vy SG. U3 PAT OFF 
experience unnecessary. 


Re p Ke yp. 
: , 6 *e y a fab, 

1 Shirt Free with Every 3 : p G ‘ 

Yourcustomers won't match x y ‘ : 

thesevalues any where. Also ; . 

1 Tie Free with every 3...1 

suit of lightweight Under- pe ’ 4 FOR FIELD DRAINING 
wearFreewithevery3. Free c, \ 

Hosiery, too! The plan's a 


business winner—a proven a, | e UKM] Send coupon for illustrated booklet— 


money maker. 
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MailCoupon—TestthisPlan (777 ‘ {7 
Complete line of gorgeous Yj et E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 3G 
Sy, 





samplefabricsgiven free. De \ _ 
luxe presentationthat hands My 4 We (Please mail coupon or inquiry to our nearest office) 


ou cash with every show- A H : 2 pale 
Ing. Act atOnce—Capitalize Rag . tall. s Birmingham, Ala., Brown- Marx Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., Arcade Bldg. 
this amazing free offer pian. ZA y / NED Huntington, W. Va., Union Bank Bldg. 
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SARLTON tettsS. INC. Oe Please send “DITCHING WITH DYNAMITE” booklet to: 


—Yog Se 

i, 

Carlton Mills, Inc., Dept. (583-H) Fj 

79 Fifth Ave., New York 

ay? tcan give away Free Shirts, , 
ee mene reer mean, ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE % PLACE... 


BN esrinsss sue sameness 

Se a lege ine oe ie . ’ I may use dynamite for: [ Blasting Ditches [J Cleaning Out Old Ditches 
Address a : Atier me an de ole ’oman has a rukus, ; 
I kin allus think o’ sump’n hit’s a good ( C) Straightening Stream Channels [) Blasting Water Holes 
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thing I didn’ think o’ sayin’ to her!! a 
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unShiIne 
mellows 
eat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 





The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercisein themellow 
sunshine, and have 
@ periodic check-up 
on the health of your 








Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why the “TOASTING” proc- 
ess includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. 
LUCKY STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
=the Cream of the Crop—THEN— “IT’S 
TOASTED” = an extra, secret heating process. 
Harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants 
are sold to others. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are 
always kind to your throat. 














Cc y 


“It’s toaste d" SSG Bend 


tra, every Tues- 

— day, Thursday 

Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough dnd Sasockal 
evening over 

N.B.C. networks 
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